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The tragedy of Lear is deservedly celebrated among 
the dramas of Shakspeare. There is perhaps no play 
which keeps the attention so strongly fixed 5 which so 
mtich agitates our passions> and interests our curiosity* 
The artful involutions of distinct interests^ the striking 
opposition of contrary characters^ the sudden changes 
of fortune^ and the quick succession of events^ fill the 
mind with a perpetual tumult of indignation, pity, and 
hope. There is no scene which does not contribute 
to the aggravation of the distress or conduct of the 
action, and scarce a line which does not conduce to 
the progress of the scene. So powerfiil is the current 
of the poet*s imagination, that the mind, which once 
ventures within it^ is hurried irresistibly along. 



On the seeming improbability of Le^r*8 conduct^ it 
may be obsen^ed, that he is represented according to 
histories at that time vulgarly received as true. And, 
perhaps, if we turn our thoughts upon the barbarity 
and ignorance of the age to which this story is referred, 
it will appear not so unlikely as while we estimate 
Lear's manners by our own. Such preference of one 
daughter to another, or resignation of dominion on 
such conditions, would be yet credible,, if told of a 
petty prince of Guinea or Madagascar. Shakspeare, 
indeed, by the mention of his earls and- dukes, has 
given us the idea of times more civilized, and of life 
regulated by softer manners ^ and the truth is, that 
though he so nicely discriminates, and so minutely 
describes the characters of men, he commonly neglects 
and confounds the characters of ages, by mingling 
customs ancient and modem, English and foreign. 

My learned friend Mr. Warton, who has in The 
Jdvefiturervery minutely criticised this play, remarks, 
that the instances of cruelty are too savage and shock* 
ing, and that the intervention of Edmund destroys 
the simplicity of the story. These objections may, I 
think, be answered, by repeating, that the cruelty of 
the daughters is an historical fact, to which the poet 
has added little, having only drawn it into a series by 
dialogue and action. But I am not able to apologize- 
with equal plausibility for the extrusion of Gloster's 
eyes, which seems an act too horrid to be endured ia 
dramatic exhibition, and such as must always compel 
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the mind to relieve its distress by incredulity. Yet 
let it be remembered that our author well knew what 
would please the audience for which he wrote. 

. T)ie injuiy done by £dmund to the simplicity of 
the action is abundantly recompensed by the addition 
of variety, by the art with which he is made to co- 
operate with xhe chief design, and the opportunity 
which he gives the poet of combining perfidy with 
perfidy, and connecting the wicked son with the 
wicked daughters, to impress this important moral, 
that villainy is never at a stop, that crimes lead to 
crimes, and at last terminate in ruin. 

But though this moral be incidentally enforced, 
Shakspeare has suffered the virtue of Cordelia to perish 
in a just cause, contrary to the natural ideas of justice, 
to the hope of the reader, and, what is yet more 
strange, to the faith of chronicles. Yet this conduct 
is justified by The Spectator, who blames Tate for 
giving Cordelia success and happiness in his alteration, 
and declares, that, in his opinion, the tragedy has lost 
half its beauty, Dennis has remarked, whether justly 
or not, that, to secure the favourable reception of 
Cato, the tovm was poisoned with much false and abormr 
nahle criticism^ and that endeavours had been used to 
discredit and decry poetical justice. A play in which 
the wicked prosper, and the virtuous miscarry, may 
doubtless be good, because it is a just representation 
of the common events of human life : but since all 
reasonable beings naturally love justice, I cannot easily 
be persuaded, that the observation of justice makes % 
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play worse J of, that if other excellencies ate equal, 
the audience will not always rise better pleased from 
the final triumph of persecuted virtue. 

In the present case the public has decided. Cor- 
delia, fi-om the time of Tate, has always retired with 
victory and felicity. And^ if my sensations could add 
any thing to the general suflrage, I might relate, I was 
many years ago so shocked by Cordelia's death, that I 
know not whether I ever endured to read again the 
last scenes of the play till I undertook to revise them 
as an editor. 

There is another controversy among the critics 
concerning this play. It is disputed whether the pre- 
dominant Image in Lear*s disordered mind be the loss 
of his kingdom or the cruelty of his daughters. Mr. 
Murphy, a very judicious critic, has evinc*ed by in- 
duction of particular passages, that the cruelty of his 
daughters is the primary source of his distress, and 
that the loss of royalty affects him only as a secondary 
and subordinate evil. He observes with great just- 
ness, that Lear would move our compassion but little, 
did we not rather consider the injured father than the 
degraded king. 

The story of this play, except the episode of Ed- 
mund, which h derived, 1 think, from Sidney, i« 
taken originally from Geoifry of Monmouth, whom 
Hollinshed generally copied j but perhaps immediately 
from an old historical ballad. My reason for believing 
that the play was posterior to the baSad, rather than 
fiietdlad to the play, is, lliat the ballad has nothing 



of Shakspeare's nocturnal tempssit, which is too 
striking to have been omitted^ and that it follows the 
chronicle j it has the rudiments q{ the play^ but none 
of its amplifications; it ^t hinted JL^ar's madness^ 
but did not array it in circumstances. The writer of 
the ballad added something to the history^ which is a 
proof that he would have added mor6> if more had 
occurred to his rnind^ and more mast have occurred 
if he had seen Shakspeare. 

A iamentabie SONG of the death of King Leir and 

his Three Daughters. 

Ki NO Leir once ruled in this land. 

With princely power and peace } 
Ahd had all things with hearths content^ 

, That might his joys increase. 
Amongst those things that nature gave, 

Three daughters fair had he^ 
So princely seeming beautiful^ 

As fairer could not be. 

So on a time it pleased the king 

A question thus to move. 
Which of his da^gfiters to his grace 

Could show the dearest love : 
For to my age you bring content. 

Quoth he, then let me h£|ar 
Which of you three in plighted .troth 

The kindest w^U s^p^e^r. 
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To whom the eldest thus began j 

Dear father, mind^ quoth she^ 
Before your face, to do you good^ 

My blood shall rendered be : 
And for your sake my bleeding heart 

Shall here be cut in twain^ 
Ere that I see your reverend age 

The smallest grief sustain. 

And so will I^ the second said} 

Dear father, for your sake. 
The worst of all extremities 

1*11 gently undertake : 
And serve your highness night and day 

With diligence and love; 
That sweet content and quietness 

Discomforts may remove. 

In doing so, you glad my soul. 

The aged king reply'd; 
But what say*st thou, my youngest girl. 

How is thy love ally'd ? 
My love (quoth young Cordelia then) 

Which to your grace I owe. 
Shall be the duty of a child. 

And that is all 1 11 show. 

And wilt thou show no more, quoth he. 

Than doth thy duty bind ? 
I well perceive thy love is small. 

When as no more I find : 



Henceforth I banish thee my courts 
Thou art no child of mine; - 

Nor any part of this my realm 
By favour shall be thine. 

Thy elder sisters* loves are more 

Than welH can demand. 
To whom I equally bestow 

My kingdome and my land^ 
My pompal state and all my goods. 

That lovingly I may 
With those thy sisters be maintained 

Until my dying day, 

• 
Thus flattering speeches won renown 

By these two sisters here: 
The third had causeless banishment. 

Yet was her love more dear : 
For poor Cordelia patiently 

Went wand' ring up and down, 
Unhelp'd, unpity*d, gentle maid, ' 

Through many an English town : 

Until at last in famous France 

She gentler fortunes found ; 
Though poor and bare, yet she was deem'd 

The fairest on the ground : 
Where when the king her virtues heard. 

And this fair lady seen. 
With full consent of all his court 

He made his wife and queen. 
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Her father; old king Leir, this while 

With his two daughters staid J 
Forgetful of their proinis'd loves. 

Full soon the satne decay*d ; 
And living in queen Ragan*8 courts 

The eMest of the twain. 
She took from him his ehiefest means. 

And most of all his train. 

• 

For whereas twenty men were wont 

To wait with bended kne^: 
She gave allowance but to ten> 

And after scarce to three: 
Nay, one she thought too much for him: 

So lode she all away. 
In hope that in her court, good kling. 

He would no longer stay. 

Am I rewarded thus, quoth he. 

In giving all I have 
Unto my children, and to beg 

For what I lately gave ? 
ril go unto my Gonorellj 

My second child, I know. 
Will be more kind and pitiful. 

And will relieve my woe. 

FoU fast he hies then to her court; 

Where when she hears his moan 
Returned him answer, that she griev*d 

That all fais mieaas were gotie : 
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But no way could relieve his wantii 

Yet if tJiat he. would stay 
Within her kitchen, he should have 

What scullions gave away. 

When he had heard with hitter tears# 

He made his answer then $ 
In what I did let me be made 

Example to all men. 
J will return again, quoth he. 

Unto my Ragan's court; 
She will not use me thus» I bope^ 

But in a kinder sort* 

Where when be ca»a> she gave command 

To drive him tbec^^away ; 
When he waa weQ withisi her poiml^ 

(She said) he would not stay. 
Then back ^aln to Gonorell 

The woeful king did hie. 
That in her kitchen he might have 

What scullion boys set by« 

But there of that he was 4eny'd> 
Which she had promis'd late ; 

For once refusing, he should sol 
Come after to her gate. 

Thus 'twixt his daughters, for relief 
He wandered up and down 5 

Being glad to feed <» beggar's food, 
That lately wpre m t^i^wn. 
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And calling to remembrance then 

His youngest daughter's words. 
That said^ the duty of a child 

Was all that love affords : 
But doubting to repair to her. 

Whom he had banished so. 
Grew frantic mad ; for in his mind 

He bore the wounds of woe. 

Which made him rend his milk-white locks. 

And tresses from his head. 
And all^with blood bestain his cheeks. 

With age and honour spread : 
To hills and woods and wat'ry founts. 

He made his hourly moan. 
Till hills and woods, and senseless things. 

Did seem to sigh and groan. 

Even thus possest with discontents. 

He passed o'er to France, 
In hope from fair Cordelia there 

To find some gentler chance : 
Most virtuous dame ! which when she heard 

Of this her father's grief. 
As duty bound, she quickly sent 

Him comfort and relief. 

And by a train of no^le peers. 

In brave and gallant sort. 
She gave in charge he should be brought 

To Aganippus* court 3 
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Whose royal king, with noble mind. 

So freely gave consent. 
To muster up his knights at arms. 

To fame and courage bent 

And so to England came with speed. 

To repossess king Leir, 
And drive his daughters from their thrones 

By bis Cordelia dear : 
Where she, true-hearted noble queen. 

Was in the battle slain : 
Yet he, good king, in his old days, 

Possest his crown again. 

But when he heard Cordelia's death. 

Who died indeed for love 
Of her dear father, in whose cause 

She did this battle move 5 
He swooning fell upon her breast. 

From whence he never parted 5 
But on her bosom left his life. 

That was so truly hearted. 

The lords and nobles when they saw 

The end of these events. 
The other sisters unto death 

They doomed by consents ^ 
And being dead, their crowns they left 

Unto the next of kin : 
Thus have you seen the fall of pride. 

And disobedient sin. JOHMSoif. 



Persons Represented. 



Leak^ King qf Britain. 

King of France, 

Duke of Burgundy, 

Duke qfCornxvaU, 

Duke of Albany 9 

Earl of Kent. 

Earl of Gloster, 

Edgar^ son to Gloster, 

Edmund, bastard son to Gloster, 

Cu R A N, a courtier. 

Old Man, tenant to Gloster, 

"Physician. 

Fool, 

OswALD> steward to GonerU, 

An Officer, employed by Edmund. 

Gentleman, attendant on Cordelia* 

A Herald, 

Servants to ComwaU, 

GONEKIL^ "^ 

Reoan> ^ Daughters to Lear, 
Cordelia^ ) 

Knights attending on the King, Officers, Messengers, 
Soldiers, and Attendants, 

SCENE, BrUaiM. 
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ACT I. SCENE 1. 

A Room of state in King Lear's Palace, 
Enter Kent, Glostea, and Edmund. 

Kent, I THOUGHT, the king had more affected th» 
duke of Albany, than Cornwall. 

G/b. It did always seem so to us : but now, in the 
division of the kingdom, it appears not which of the 
dukes he values most 5 for equalities are so weigh*d, 
that curiosity ^ in neither can make choice of either*s 
moiety. 

Kent, Is not this your son, my lord? 

Glo. His breeding, sir, hath been at my charge : I 
have so often blushed to acknowledge him, that now I 
am brazed to it. 

Kent. I cannot conceive you. 

Glo, Sir, this young fellow*s mother could :. where- 
upon she grew round-wombed 5 and had, indeed, sir, 
B son for her cradle, ere she had a husband for har 
bed. Do you smell a fault ? 

Kent, I cannot wish the &ult utidode, the isstke cf 
it being so proper. 

Gk* But I have, sii;, a son by order of law> ums 
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year elder than this^ who jet is no dearer in my ac- 
count : though this knave came somewhat saucily into 
the world before he was sent for, yet was his mother 
fair; there was good sport at his making, and the 
whoreson must be acknowledged. — Do you know this 
noble gentleman, £dmund ? 

Edm. No, my lord. 

Glo. My lord of Kent: remember him hereafter 
as my honourable friend. 

Edni, My services to your lordship. ^ 

Kent, I must love you, and sue to know you 
better. 

Edm, Sir, I shall study deserving. 

Gh, He hath been out nine years, and aWay he 
shall again : — ^The king is coming. 

[Trumpets sound within. 

Enter Lear, Cornwall, Albany, Goneril, 
Regan, Cordelia, and Attendants, 

Lear, Attend the lords of France and Burgundy, 

Gloster. 
GU), I shall, my liege. 

[Exeunt Gloster and Edmund, 
Lear, Mean-time we shall express our darker 
purpose. 
Give me the map there. — Know, that we have di- 
vided, 
in three, our kingdom: and *tis our fast intent 
To shake all carps and business from our age ; 
Conferring them on younger strengths, while we 
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Unburdened crawl toward death. — Our son of Com- 

wall^ 
And you, our no less loving son of Albany, 
We have this hour a constant will to publish 
Our daughters* several dowers, that future strife 
May be prevented now. The princes, France and 

Burgundy, 
Great rivals in our youngest daughter's lovei 
Long in our court have made their amorous sojourn. 
And here are to be answered. — Tell me, my daugh- 
ters, 
(Since now we will devest us^ both of rule. 
Interest of territory, cares of state>) 
AVhich of you, shall we say, doth love us most ? 
That we our largest boupty may eiitend 
Where m^rit.doth most challenge it.— Groneril, 
Our eldest-bom, speak first. 

Gan, Sir, I 

Do love you niore than words can wield the matter. 
Dearer than eye-sight, space and liberty; 
Beyond what can be valued, rich or rare; 
No less than. life, with grace, health, beauty, honour : 
As much as child e*er lov*d, or father found. 
A love that makes breath poor, and speech unable; 
Beyond all manner of so much I love you. 
Cor. What shall Cordelia do *? Love, and be silent. 

inside, 
Lear. Of all these bounds, even from this line 
to this. 
With shadowy forests and with champains rich'd. 
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Witib pllsnteoiis rivers and wid&^ikirted meadf , 
We make thee lady : To thine and Albany's issue 
Be this perpetiial.««-What says oar second daug^ter^ 
Our dearest Regan^ wife to Cornwall ? Speak. 

Reg, I am made of that self metal as my sister. 
And prize me at her worth. In my true heart 
I find, she names my very deed of love; 
Only she comes too short, — that I profess 
Myself an enemy to all other j(^s, 
Which the most precious square of sense possesses^^ 
And find, I am alone felicitate 
In your de«r highness' love. 

Cor. Then poor Corddia! [Aside, 

And yet not S05 since, I am sure, my love-s 
More richer than my tongue. 

Lear. To thee, and thine, hereditary ever. 
Remain this ample third of our feir kingdom; 
No less in space, validity, and pleasure, 
Thdn ^laA oonfirm'd on <]k>neril.— -New, our joy. 
Although the last, net least; to whose young love 
The vines of France, and milk of Burgmkty, 
Strive to be interess'd ; what can you say, lo draw 
A third moce opvdent than your sisters ? Speak. 

Cor. Nothing, my Icixl. 

Lear. Nothing? 

Cor. Nolbii^. 

Lear. Nothing can come of nothing : speak agsun. 

Cor. Unha{^y that I am, I cannot heave 
My heart into my mouth : I love your m^esty 
Accor^ng to my bond; nor nnnre, nor less. 
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Leiir, Iktw, how^ Cordelia! mend your speech 3 
little. 
Lest it maj mar your fortunes. 

Con Good my lord> 

You have begdt me, hred me, lov'd me : I 
Return those duties back as are right fit. 
Obey you, love you, and most honour you. 
Why have my sisters husbands, if they say. 
They love you, all? Haply, when I tflmll wed. 
That lord, whose hand must take my plight, shaO 

carry 
Half my love with him, half my care, and duty; 
Sure, I shall never marry like my sisters. 
To love my lather ail. 
Lear, But goes this with thy heart ? 
Cor. Ay, good my lord, 

Lear. So young, and so untender } 
Cor. So young, my lord, and true. 
Lear, Let it be so,— Thy truth then be thy dower; 
For, by the sacred radiance of the sun ; 
The mysteries of Hecate, and the night 5 
By all the operations of the orbs. 
From whom we do exist, and cease to be; 
Here I disclaim all my patemd care. 
Propinquity and property of blood. 
And as a stranger to my heart and me 
Hold thee, from this*, for ever. The barbarous 

Scy^ian, 
Or he thattnakes his generation messes 
To gorge his appetite, shall to my bosom 
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Be as well neighboured^ pkied, and reliev*d^ 
As thou my sometime daughter. 
Kent. Grood my liege, — 

Lear, Peace, -Kent! 
Come not between the dragon and his wrath : 
I lov*d her most, and thought to set my rest 
On her kind nursery.— —Hence, and avoid my 
sight!— ITo Cordelia. 

So be my grave my peace, as here I give 
Her father's heart from her! — Call France j — ^Who 

stirs? 
Call Burgundy. — Cornwall, and Albany, 
With my two daughters' dowers digest this third: 
Let pride, which she calls plainness, |nany her. 
I do invest you jointly with my power^ . 
Pre-eminence, and all the large effects 
That troop with majesty. Ourself, by monthly 

course. 
With reservation of an hundred knights. 
By you to be sustained, shall our abode 
Make with you by due turns. Only we still retain 
The name^ and all the additions to a king; 
The sway. 

Revenue, execution of the rest. 
Beloved sons, be yours : which to confirm^ 
This coronet part between you. [Giving the crown. 

Kent. Royal Lear, 

Whom I have ever honour'd as my king, 
Lov'd as my father, as my master follow*d. 
As my great patron thought on in my prayers;^ — 
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Lear. The bow is bent and drawn^ make from the 
shaft. 

Kent Let it fall rather^ though the fork invade 
The region of my heart : be Kent unmannerly^ 
When Lear is mad. What would'st thou do, old 

man? 
Think'st thou^ that duty shall have dread to speak. 
When power to flattery bows? To plainness honour's 

bound. 
When majesty stoops to foIJy. Reverse thy doom 5 
And^ in thy best consideration, check 
This hideous rashness : answer my life my judgment. 
Thy youngest daughter does not love thee least; 
Nor are those empty-hearted, whose low sound 
^Reverbs no hollowness. 

Lear. Kent, on thy life, no more. 

Kent. My life I never held but as a pawn 
To wage against thine enemies) nor fear to lose it. 
Thy s^ety being the motive. 

Lear. Out of my sight ! 

Kent. See better, Lear; and let me still remain 
The true blank of thine eye^ 

Lear, Now, by Apollo, — 

Kent. Now, by Apollo, king; 

Thou swear' St thy gods in vain. . , 

Lear. O, vassal ! miscreant ! 

[Laying his hand on Us sword. 

AW. Com, Dear bit, forbear. 

Kent. Do; 

VOL. XIII. s 
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Kill thy physicimi, and the fee bestow 
Upon the foul disease. Revoke thy gift) 
Oo whilst I can vent clamoar from my throat, 
m tell tliee^ thou dost evil. 

Lear. Hear me, recreant ! 

On thine allegiance hear me! — 
Since thou hast sought to make us break our vow, 
(Which we durst never yet,) and, with strained pride. 
To come betwixt our sentence and our power; 
(Which nor our nature nor our place can bear,) 
Our potency made good, take thy reward; 
Five days we do allot thee, for provision 
To shield thee from diseases of the world ; 
And, on the sixth, to turn thy hated back 
Upon our kingdom: if, on the tenth day following. 
Thy banish'd trunk be found in our domin'tons. 
The moment is thy death : Away ! By Jupiter, 
This shall not be revoked. 

Kent. Fare thee well, king: since thus thou wilt 
appear. 
Freedom lives hence, and banishment is here. — 
The gods to their dear shelter take thee, maid, 

[To Cordelia. 
That justly think'st, and hast most rightly said ! — 
And your large speeches may your deeds approve. 

\To Regan and GoneriU, 
That good effects may spring from words of love.— 
Thus Kent, O princes, bids you all adieti; 
He'll shape his old course in a country new* [ExiU 
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/Re-enter Gloster; tvith France^ Bcjroundt> 

and Attendants, 

- Glo* Here*s France and Burgundy^ my noble lord. 

Lear, My lord of Burgundy, 
We first address towards you, who with this king 
Hath rivallM for our daughter $ What, in the leasts 
Will you require in present dower with her. 
Or cease your quest of love ? 

Bvr. Most royal majesty^ 

I crave no more than hath your highness ofier'd> 
Nor will you tender less. 

Lear, Right noble Burgundy, 

When she was dear to us, we did hold her so; 
But now her price is ^'n : Sir, there she stands; 
If aught within that little, 'seeming substance/ 
Or all of it, with our displeasure piec*d. 
And nothing more> may fitly like your grace> 
She's there, and she is yours. 

Bur, I know no answer. 

Lear. Sir, 
Will you, with those infirmities she owes^> 
Unfriended, new-adopted to our hate, 
Dower'd with our curse, and strangei^d with our 

oath> 
Take her, or leave her? 

Bur, Pardon me> royal sir ; 

Election makes not up on such conditions. 

Lear, Then leave her^ sir; for, by the power that 
made me^ 
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I tell you all her wealth. — For you, great king, 

[To France. 
I would not from your love make such a stray. 
To match you where I hate; therefore beseech 

you 
To avert your liking a more wortliier way. 
Than on a wretch whom nature is asham'd 
Almost to acknowledge hers. 

France, This is most strange I 

That she, that even but now was your best object. 
The argument of your praise, balm of your age> 
Most best, most dearest, should in this trice of time 
Commit a thing so monstrous, to dismantle 
So many folds of favour! Sure, her offence 
Must be of such unnatural degree, . 
That monsters it, or your fore-^voucli'd affection 
Fall into taint: whiph to bdieve of her. 
Must be a faith, that reason without miracle 
Could never plant in me. 

Cor, I yet beseech your majesty, 

(If for I want that glib and oily art. 
To speak and purpose not; since what I well intend, 
I'll do*t before I speak,) that you make known 
It is no vicious blot, murder, or foulness, 
No unchaste action, or dishonour*d step. 
That hath depriv*d me of your grace and favour: 
But even for want of that, for which I am richer j 
A still-soliciting eye, and such a tongue 
That I am glad I have not, though^ not to have it. 
Hath lost me in your liking. 
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Lear. Better thou 

Hadst not been born, than not to have pleas'd me 
better. 

France. Is it but this ? a tardiness in nature. 
Which often leaves the history unspoke. 
That it intends to do?— My lord of Burgundy, 
What say you to the lady ? Love is not love. 
When it is mingled with respects, that stand 
Aloof from the entire point ^. Will you have her? 
She is herself a dowry. 

Bur, Royal Lear, 

Give but that portion which yourself proposed. 
And here I take Cordelia by the hand. 
Duchess of Burgimdy. 

Lear. Nothing: I have sworn; I am firm. 

Bur, I am sorry then, you have so lost a father. 
That you must lose a husband. 

Cor. Peace be with Burgundy ! 

Since that respects of fortune are his love, 
I shall not be his wife. 

France. Fairest Cordelia, that art most rich, being 
poor; 
Most choice, forsaken 5 and most lov'd, despis'd ! 
Thee and thy virtues here I seize upon : 
Be it lawful, I take up what's cast away. 
Gods, gods! 'tis strange, that from tlieir cold'st 

neglect 
My love should kindle to inflara'd respect. — 
Thy dowerless daughter, king, thrown to my 
chance. 
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Is queen of us^ of ours^ and our fair France : 
Not all the dukes of wat*rish fiurgi^ijidy 
Shall buy this unpriz'd precious maid of me.. — 
Bid them f^rewell^ Cordelia^ though unkind: 
Thou losest here, a better where to find *°. 

Lear, Thou hast h^r^, France: let her be tliine^ 
fo^ we 
Have no such daughter, nor shall ever see 
That face of h^rs again: — ^Thejirefore be gone> 
Without our grace, our love, our benizon. — 
Come, noble Burgun,dy. 

[Flourish » Exeunt Lear, Burgundy, Cornwall^ 
Albany, Glostcr, and Attendants, 

France, Bid farewell to your sisters. 

Car. The jewels of our fa^er, with wash'd eyes 
Cordelia leaves you : I know you what you aife j 
And, like a sister, am most loath to call 
Your faults, as they are nam*d. Use well our father 2 
To your professed bosoms I commit him : 
But yet, alas ! stood I within his grace, 
I would prefer him to a fetter plage. 
So farewell to you both. 

Gou^ Prescribe not us our duties^. 

'Reg, I^et your sti\d|y 

Be, to content your lord : who hath receiv'd you 
At fortune's alms. Yo\i have obedience scanned. 
And well are worth the want that you have wanted". 

Cor, Time shall unfold what plaited cunning hides ^ 
Who CQver faults, at last shame them derides. 
Well may you prosper ! 
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Trance, Come, my fair Cordelia. 

[Exevnt France and Cordelia* 

Gon. Sister, it is not a little I have to say, of what 
most nearly appertains to us both. I think, our father 
will hence to-night, 

Reg, That's most certain, and with you; next 
month with us. 

Gon, You see how full of changes his age is^ the 
observation we have made of it hath not been little: 
he always loved our sister most j and with what poor 
judgement he hath now cast her oiF^ appears too 
grossly. 

Reg, 'Tis the infirmity of his age: yet he hath ever 
but slenderly known himself. 

Gon, The best and soundest of his time hath been 
but rash ; then must we look to receive from his age» 
not alone the imperfections of long-engrafted con* 
dition, but, therewithal, the unruly waywardness that 
infirm and cholerick years bring with them. 

Reg, Such unconstant starts are we like to have 
from him, as this of Kent's banishment. 

Gon, There is further compliment of leave-taking 
between France and him. Pray you, let us hit 
together'*; If our father carry authority with such 
dispositions as he bears, this last surrender of his will 
but ofiend us. 

Res. We shall further think of it. 

Goo. We must do something, and i*the heat. 

[Exeunt. 
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SCENE 11. 

A Hall in the Earl of Gloster*s Castle, 

Enter Edmund, with a letter, 

Edm. Thou, natare, art my goddess ; to thy law 
My services are bound: Wherefore should I 
Stamd in the plague of custom^ and permit 
The curiosity *^ of nations to deprive me. 
For that I am ^me twelve or fourteen moon-^ 

shines 
Lag of a brother ? Why bastard ? wherefore base ? 
When my dimensions are as well compact. 
My mind as generous, and my shape as true. 
As honest madam's issue ? Why brand they us 
With base? with baseness? bastardy? base, base? 
Who, in the lusty stealth of nature, take 
More composition and fierce quality. 
Than doth, within a dull, stale, tired bed. 
Go to the creating a whole tribe of fops. 
Got 'tween asleep and wake? — Well then. 
Legitimate Edgar, I must have your land: 
Our father's love is to the bastard Edmund, 
As to the legitimate : Fine word, — ^legitimate ! 
Well, my legitimate, if this letter speed. 
And my invention thrive, Edmund the base 
Shall top the legitimate. I grow^ I prospef : — 
Now, gods, stand up for bastards ! 
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Enter Gloster. 

Gio, Kent banish'd thus! And Fratace in choler 
parted ! 
And the king gone to-nigbt ! subscrib*d his power! 
Confined to exhibition '*! All this done 
Upon the gad **! — Edmund! How now? what news) 

Edm. So please your lordship^ none. 

Iputtirfg vp the letter. 

Glo, Why so earnestly seek you to put up that 
letter ? 

Edm. I know no news, my lord. 

Glo, What paper were you reading ? 

Edm. Nothing, n>y lord. 

Glo. No ? What needed then that terrible despatch 
of it into your pocket ? the quality of nothing hath 
not such need to hide itself. Let*8 see: Come, if it 
be nothing, I shall not need spectacles. 

Edm. I beseech you, sir, pardon me : it is a letter 
from my brother, that I have not all o*er-read; for so 
much as 1 have perused, I find it not fit for your 
over-looking. 

Glo. Give me the letter, sir. 

Edm. I shall offend, either to detain or give it. 
The contents, as in part I understand them^ are to 
blame. 

Glo. Let*s see, let's see. 

Edm. I hope, for my brotlier's justification^ he 
wrote this but as an essay or taste of my virtue. 

Glo. [reads.] This policy, and reverence of age. 
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makes the world hitler to the best of ovr times; keeps 
cur fortunes from vs, till our oldness cannot relish them, 
J begin to find an idle and fond bondage in the oppreS" 
sion of aged tyranny; who sways, not as it liath power, 
but as it is suffered. Come to me, that of this I 
may speak mure. If our father would sleep till I waked 
kirn, you should enjoy half his revenue for ever, and live 
the beloved of your brother, Edgar. — Humph — Con- 
spiracy! — Sleep till I waked him,'^you should enjoy 
half his revenue, — My son Edgar ! Had he a hand to 
write this ? a heart and brain to breed it in? — When 
came this to you? Who brought it? 

Edm. It was not brought me, my lord, there's the 
cunning of it; I found it thrown in at the casement of 
my closet. 

Glo, You know the character to be your brother's? 

Edm. If the matter were good, my lord, I durst 
swear it were his; but, in respect of that, I would fkiii 
think it were not. 

Glo, It is his. 

Edm, It is his hand, my lord; but, I hope, hit 
heart is not in the contents. 

Gh, Hath he never heretofore sounded you in this 
business ? 

Edm. Never, my lord : But I have often heard him 
maintain it to be fit, that, sons at perfect age, and 
fathers declining, the father should be as ward to the 
£on, and the son manage his revenue. 

Glo. O villain, villain ! — His ver>' opinion in the 
fetter I — ^Abhorred villain ! Unnatural, detested. 
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brutish villain! worse than brutish ! — Go> sirrah, seek 
him J ril apprehend him: — ^Abominable villain!— 
Where is he? 

Edm. I do not well know^ my lord. If it shaU 
please you to suspend your indignation against my 
brother, till you can derive from him better testimony 
of his intent, you shall run a certain course; where, if 
you violently proceed against him, mistaking his pur- 
pose, it would make a great gap in your own honour^, 
and shake in pieces tJie heart of his obedience. I 
dare pawn down my life for him, that he hath writ 
this to feel my aftection to your honour^ and to n(> 
other pretence of danger. 
Glo. Think you so ? 

Edm, If your honour judge it meet, I will place 
you where you shall hear us confer of this, and by an 
auricular assurance have your satisfaction; and that 
without any further delay than this very evening, 
Glo. He cannot be such a monster. 
Edm. Nor is not, sure. 

G/o. To his father, that so tenderly and entirely 
loves him— 'Heaven and earth I — Edmund, seek him 
out; wind me into him, I pray you: frame the busi- 
ncjss after your own wisdom : I would unstate myself 
to be in a due resolution. 

Edm, I will seek him, sir, presently; convey the 
business as I shall find means, and acquaint you 
withal. 

Glo. These late eclipses in the sun and moon por- 
tend no good to us : Though the wisdom of nature 
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can reason it thus and thus, yet nature finds itself 
scourged by the sequent effects : love cools, friendship 
falls off, brothers divide : in cities, mutinies j in coun- 
tries, discord 5 in palaces, treason; and the bond 
ci^ick^d between son and father. This villain of mine 
comes under the prediction 5 there's son against 
father: the king falls from bias of nature; there's 
father against child. We have seen the best of our 
tkne: Machinations, hoilowness, treachery, and all 
ruinous disorders, follow us disquietly to our graves f 
— Find out this villain, Edmund! it shall lose thee 
nothing; doit carefully: — And the noble and true- 
hearted Kent banish'd ! his offence, honesty ! — 
Strange ! strange ! [Exit, 

Edm* ^^ This is the excellent foppery of the world ! 
that, when we are sick in fortune, (often the surfeit of 
our own behaviour,) we make guilty of our disasters, 
the sun, the moon, and the stars : as if we were villains 
by necessity; fools, by heavenly compulsion^ knaves, 
thieves, and treachers, by spherical predominance; 
drunkards, liars, and adulterers, by an enforced obe- 
dience of planetary influence; and all that we are evil 
in, by a divine thrusting on: An admirable evasion of 
whore-master man, to lay his goatish disposition to 
the charge of a star! My father compounded with my 
mother under the dragon's tail ; and my nativity was 
under vrsa major; so that it follows, I am rough and 
lecherous. — Tut, I should have been that I am, had 
tiie maidenliest star in the firmament twinkled on my 
bastardizing. Edgar — 
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Enter Edgar. 

and pat he comes, like the catastrophe of the old 
comedy : My cue is villainous melancholy^ with a sigh 
like Tom o* Bedlam. — O, these eclipses do portend 
these divisions I fa, sol, la, mi. 

Edg. How now, brother Edmund? What serioni 
contempladon are yon in ? 

Edm. I am thinking, brother, of a prediction i 
read this other day, what should follow these eclipses* 

Edg. Do you basy yourself witJi that? 

Edm. I promise you, the efiects he writes of, 
succeed unhappily; as of unnaturalness between the 
child and the parent; death, dearth, dissolutions of 
ancient amities; divisions in state, menaces and male- 
dictions against king and nobles; needless diffidences, 
banishment of friends, dissipation of cohorts, nuptial 
breaches, and I know not what. 

Edg. How long have you been a sectary astro* 
comical ? 

Edm. Come, come; when saw you my father last! 

Edg. Why, the night gone by. 

Edm, Spake you with him ? 

Edg. Ay, two hours together. 

F^im. Parted you in good terms? Found yon no 
displeasure in him, by word, or countenance ? 

Edg, None at all. 

Edm. Bethink yourself, wherein you may have 
offended him : and at my intreaty^ forbear his pre* 
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settee, till some little time hath qualified the heat of 
his displeasure 3 which at this instant so rageth in 
him, that with the mischief of your person it would 
scarcely allay. 
, Edg, Some villain hath done me wrong* 

Edm. That's my fear. I pray you, have a continent 
forbearance, till the speed of his rage goes dower; 
and, as I say, retire with me to my lodging, fix)m 
whence I will fitly britig you to hear my lord speak : 
Pray you, go 3 there's my key : — If you do stir abroad> 
go arm'd. 
. Edg. Arm'd, brother ? 

Edm. Brother, I advise you to the best; go arm'd f 
1 am no honest man, if there be any good meaning 
towards you : I have told you what I have seen and 
heard, but faintly ; nothing like the image and horror 
of it: Pray you, away. 

Edg. Shall I hear from you anon) 

Edm» I do serve you in this business.-^ 

lExit Edgan 
A credulous &ther^ and a brother noble. 
Whose nature is so far from doing harms. 
That he suspects none; on whose foolish honesty 
My practices ride easy ! — I see the business.— 
Let me, if not by birth, have lands by wit: 
All with me's meet, that I can fiishion fit. [Exit* 
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SCENE III. 



A Room in the Duke of A1ban%fs Palace. 
Enter Go n bail and Steward. 



y 



Gon. Did my father strike my gentlemaa for 
chiding of his fool? 

Stew. Ay, madam. 

Gon. By day and night! he wrongs me; every hour 
He flashes into one gross crime or otheo 
That sets us all at odds : 1*11 not endure it : 
His knights grow riotous^ and himself upbraids us 
On every trifle: — When he returns from huntings 
I will not speak with him} say^ I am sick: 
If you come slack of former services, 
Vou shall do well } the fault of it Til answer. 

Stew. He*s coming, madam 5 I hear him. 

^Homs within. 

Gon. Put on what weary negligence you please. 
You and your fellows; I*d have it come to question : 
If he dislike it, let him to my sister, 
Whose mind and mine, I know, in that are one, ~ 
•Not to be over-ruVd. Idle old man. 
That still would manage those authorities. 
That he hath given away ! — Now, by my life. 
Old fools are babes again; and must be us*d 
With checks, as flatteries, — ^when they are seeft 

abus*d. 
Remember what I have said« 
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Stew, Very well, madam. 

Gon. And let his knights hav^ colder looks among 
you; 
What grows of it, no matter; advise your fellows so; 
I would breed from hence occasions, and I shall. 
That I may speak: — I'll write straight to my sister. 
To hold my veiy course :— Prepare for dinner. 

[Exeunk 

SCENE IV. 

A Hall in the Same, 

Enter Kent, disguised. 

Kent. If but as well I other accents borrow. 
That can my speech difiuse, my good intent 
May carry through itself to that full issue 
For which I raz*d my likeness. — ^Now, banish*d Kent, 
If thou can'st serve where thou dost stand condenm*d> 
(So may it come !) thy master, whom thou lov*st. 
Shall find thee full of labours. 

jSTorw* within. Enter Lear, Knights, and Attendants. 

Lear. Let me not stay a jot for dinner; go, get it 
ready. {^Exit an Attendant.] How now, what art 
thou? 

Kent. A man, sir. 

Lear. What dost thou profess? What would'st thou 
with us? 

Kent. 1 do profess to be no less than I seem; to 
serve him truly, that will put me in trust ;^ to love him 
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that is honest; to converse with him that is wise^ and 
says littJc; to fear judgement 5 tonight, when I cannot 
choose; and to eat no fish'^« 

Lear. What art thou ? 

Kent. A very honest«hearted fellow^ and as poot as 
the king. 

Lear. If thou be as poor for a 8ubject> as he is 
for a king, thou art poor enough. What wouid'st 
thou? 

Kent. Service. 

Lear. Who would^st thou serve ) 

Kent. You. 

• • • 

Lear. Dost thou know me, fellow ? 

Kent. No, sir; but you have that in your counteil^ 
ance, which I would fain call master. 

Lear. What's that ? 

Kent. Authority. 

Lear. What services canst thou do^ 

^ent, I can keep honest counsel, ride, run, mat A 
iburious tale in telling it> and deliver a plain message 
blundy : that which ordinary men are £t for> I am 
qualify'd in; and the best of me is diligence. 

Lear, tlow old art thou? 

Kent. Not so young, sir, to love a woman for 
singing; nor so old, to dote on her for any thing: I 
have years on my back forty-eight. 

Lear. Follow me; thou sholt serve me; if I like 
^thee no worse after dinner, I will not part from thee 
yet.— Dinner, ho, dinner! — Where's my knave? my 
fool ? Go you^ and call my fool hither : 

VOL. XIII. t 
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Enter Steward. 

You, you, sirrah, where's my daughter? 

Stew. So please you, — [ExtY. 

Lear. What says the fellow there? Call the clotpoll 
back. — ^Where's my fool, ho? — I think the world's 
asleep. — How now? where's that mongrel? 

Knight. He says, my lord, your daughter is not 
well. 

Lear. Why came not the slave back to me, when I 
call*dhim? 

Knight, Sir, he answer*d me in the roundest 
manner, he would not. 

Lear. He Would not ! 

Knight. My lord, I know not what the matter is^ 
but, to my judgement, your highness is not enter- 
tain*d with that ceremonious affection as you were 
wont 3 there's a great abatement of kindness app^rs, 
as well in the general dependants, as in the dukd 
himself also, and your daughter. 

Lear. Ha! say*st thou so? 

Knight. I beseech you, pardon me, my lord, if I 
be mistaken 5 for my duty cannot be silent, when I 
think ybur highness is wrong' d. 

Lear. Thou but remember' st me of mine own con- 
ception: I have perceived a most faint neglect of late j 
which I have rather blamed as mine own jealous 
curiosity, than as a very pretence and purpose of un- 
kindness: I will look further into't. — ^But where's my 
fool ? I have not seen him this two days; 



Krdght, Since my young lady's going into France^ 
sir^ the fool hath much pined away. 

Lear, No more of that ; I have noted it well.— -Go 
you^ and tell my daughter I would speak with her.— 
,Go you^ call hither xny fool. — 

Re-enter Steward. 

Q, you sir, you sir, come you hither : Who am I, sir? 

Stew, My lady's father. 

Lear. My lady's father! my lord's knave: you 
whoreson dog ! you slave ! you cur ! 

Stew. I am none of this^ my lord} I beseech you, 
pardon me. 

Lear. Do you bandy looks with me, you rascal? 

[striking him. 

Stew, I'll not be struck, my lord. 

Kent. Nor tripped neither; you base foot-baU 
player. [tripping up his heels. 

Lear. I thank thee, fellow; thou servest me, and 
I'll love thee. 

Kent. Ck)me, sir, arise, away; I'll teach you dif* 
feiences; away, away: If you will measure your 
lubber's length again, tarry: but away: go to; Have 
you wisdom ? so. [pushes the Steward out. 

Lear. Now, my friendly knave, I thank thee: 
there's earnest of thy service. [ghing Kent money. 

Enter Fool. 

Fool. Let me hire him too; — Here's my coxcomb ". 

[giving Kent his cap. 
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JUar. How now, my pretty knave? how dost 

thou ? 
Fool. Sirrah^ you were best take my coxcomb. 
Kent. Why, fool? 

Fool. Why? For taking one's part that is out of 
favour: Nay> an thou canst not smile as the wind sits, 
thou'lt catch cold shortly: There, take my coxcomb: 
Why, this fellow has banish*d two of his daughters, 
and did the third a blessing against his will; if thou 
follow him^ thou must needs wear my coxcomb. — 
How now, nuncle ? 'Would I had two coxcombs, and 
two daughters ! 

Lear. Why, my boy? 

Fool. If I gave theto all my living, I'd keep my 
coxcombs myself: There's mine; beg another of thy 
daughters. 

Lear. Take heed, sirr£lh; the whip. 
Fool. Truth's a dog that must to kennel; he must 
be whippM out. When Lady, the brach^ may stand by 
the fire and stink '^. 

Lear. A pestilent gall to me ! 

Fool. Sirrah, I'll teach thee a speech* 

Lear. Do. 

Jbo/. Mark it, nuncle:— 

Have more than thOu showest. 
Speak less than thou knowest. 
Lend less than thou owest^. 
Ride more than thou goest. 
Learn more than thou trowest*^^ 
Set less than thou throwest; 
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Leave thy drink and thy whore^ 
And keep in-a-door^ 
And thou shalt have more 
Than two tens to a score. 
Lear, This is nothing, fool. 
Fool. Then 'tis like the breath of an unfee'd 
laVyer^ you gave me nothing for*t: Can you make no 
use of nothing, nuncle ? 

Lear. Why, no, boy ; nothing can be made out of 
i^Qthing. 

FooL Pr'ythee, tell him, so much the rent of 
his land comes to 5 he will not believe a fool. 

[To Kent. 
Lear. A bitter fool! 
. Fq^ol. Dost thou know the difference^ my boy^ 
between a bitter fool and a sweet fool? 
Lear. No, lad; teach me. 
Fool. That lord, that counsel'd thee 
To give away thy land. 
Come place him here by me, — 

Or do thou for him stand : 
The sweet and bitter fool 
Will presently appear j 
The one in motley here. 
The other found out there. 
Lear. Dost thou call me fool, boy? 
Fool. AU thy other titles thou hast given away; 
that thou wast born with. 
Kent. This is not altogether fool, my lord. 
Fool. No, 'faith, lords and great men will not let 
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me^ if I had a monopoly out, they would have part 
on*t: and ladies too, they will not let me have all fool 
to myself J they'll be snatching. — Give me an egg, 
nuncle, and I'll give thee two crowns. 

Lear, What two crowns shall they be ? 

Fool, Why, ajfter I have cut the egg i'the middle, 
and eat up the meat, the two crowns of the egg. 
When thou clovest thy crown i'the middle, and gavest 
away both parts, thou borest thine ass on thy back 
over the dirt: Thou had'st little wit in thy bald 
prown, when thou gavest thy golden one away. If I 
speak like myself in this, let him be whipped that first 
finds it 80. 

Fools had ne*€r less grace in a year ; [Singing. 

For wise men are grown foppish; 
And know not how their wits to wear^ 

Their manners are so apish, 

JjLear, When were you wont to be so full of songs, 
sirrah? 

Fool, I have used it, nuncle, ever since thou madest 
thy daughters thy mother : for when thou gavest them 
the rod, and put'st down thine own breeches. 

Then they for sudden joy did weep, [Singing. 

And I for sorrow sung. 
That such a king should play bo'peep, ^ 

And go the fools among. 
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Pr*ytlieey Duncie> keep a school-mast^ Uiat cai^ teach 
thy fool to lie; I would fain learn to lie. 

Lear^ If you lie, sirrah, we'll have you whipp'd. 

Fool, I marvel, what kin thou and thy daughters 
are: they'll have nae whipp'd for speaking true 3 
thou'lt have me whipp'd for lying; and, sometimes, I 
am whipp'd for holding my peace. I had rather be 
any kind of thing, than a fool : and yet I would not be 
thee, nunc\e; thou hast pared thy wit o'both sides, and 
left nothing in the middle: Here comes one o'th^ 
parings. 

Enter Go's i.Viih, 

Lear, How now, daughter? what makes that 
frontlet on? Methinks, you are too much of late i'the 
frown. 

Fool, Thou wast a pretty fellow, when thou had'st 
no need to care for her frowning; now thou art an O 
witliout a figure: I am better than thou art now 5 I 
am a fool, thou art nothing. — ^Yes, forsooth, I will 
hold my tongue; so your face [to Go«.] bids me, 
though you say nothing. Mum, mum. 
He that keeps nor crust nor crum. 
Weary of all, shall want some. — 
That's a sheal'd peascod. ['pointing to Lear, 

Gon, Not only, sir, this your all-licens'd fool^ 
But other of your insolent retinue 
Do hourly carp and quarrel; breaking forth 
In rank and not- to-be endured riots. Sir, 
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I had thoaght^ by making this well knowB unto you. 
To have found a safe redress; but now grow fearfvX, 
By what yourself too late have spoke and done^ 
That you protect this course, and put it on 
By your allowance; which if you should, the fault 
Would not 'scape censure, nor the redresses sleep ; 
Which, in the tender of a wholesome weal. 
Might in their working do you that ofience. 
Which else w^re shame, that then necessity 
Will call discreet proceeding. 

FooL For you trow, nuncle^ 
The hedge-sparrow fed the cuckoo so long. 
That it had ;ts head bit off by its young. 
Soj out went the candle^; and we were left darkling. 

Lear. Are you our daughter ? 

Gon, Come, sir, I would, you would make use of 
that good wisdom whereof I know you are fraught; 
^d put ^way these dispositions, which of late trans-9 
form you from what you rightly are. 

FooL May not an ass know when the cart draws 
the horse? — ^** Whoop, Jug! I love thee. 

Lean Does any here know me ? — Why this is not 
Lear: does Lear walk thus? speak thus? Where are 
his eyes? Either his notion weakens, or his discern* 
ings are lethargied.— Sleeping or waking? — Ha! sure 
'tis not so.— Who is it that can tell me who I am ? — 
Lear's shadow? I would learn that^ for by the marks 
pf sovereignty, knowledge, and reason, I should be 
jfalse persuaded j( had daughtersi^ — 
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Tod. Which they will make an ohedient Either. 

Liar, Your name^ fair gentlewoman? 

Gon, Come^ sir; 
This admiration is much o'the favour 
Of other your new pranks. I do beseech yoa 
To understand my purposes aright : 
As you are old and reverend, you should be wise : 
Here do you keep a hundred knights and squires ; 
Men so disordered, so debauch*d, and bold« 
That this our courts infected with their manners^ 
Shows like a riotous inn : epicurism and iust 
Make it more like a tavern, or a brothel^ 
Than a grac*d palace. The shame itself doth speak 
For instant remedy : Be then desir'd 
By her^ that else will take the thing she begs, 
A little to disquantity your train; 
And the remainder, that shall stiU depend. 
To be such men as may besort your age« 
And know themselves and you. 

Lear. Darkness and devils ! — 

Saddle my horses ; call my train together.— 
Degenerate bastard ! I'll not trouble thee; 
Yet have I left a daughter. 

Gon. You strike my peo][de; and your disordered 
rabble 
Make servants of their betters. 

Enter Albany. 

Lear, Woe, that too late repents,— O, sir, are you 
cpme? 
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Is it ^oflr wUl? ito Afff.] Speaks sin— Prepare my 

horses. 
Ingratitude ! thou marble-hearted fiends 
More hideous^ when thou show'st thee in a cfaUd, 
Than the sea-monster''! 

Alb. Pray> sir^ be patient. 

Lear. Detested kite ! thou liest : [To GonerU. 

My train are men of choice and rarest parta^ 
That all particulars of duty knowf 
And in the most exact regard support 
The worships of their name. — O most small fault. 
How ugly didst thou in Cordelia show ! 
WJbich^ like an engine^ wrenched my frame of nature' 
From the fix*d place | drew from my heart all love> 
And added to the gall. O Lear, Lear, Lear ! 
Beat at this gate^ that let thy folly in^ 

[striking Ms head. 
And thy dear, judgement out ! — Go, go, my people. 

Alh. My lord, I am guiltless, as I am ignorant 
Of what hath mov*d you. 

Lear, It may be so, my lord. — Hear, nature, hear-^ 
Dear goddess, hear ! Suspend thy purpose, if 
Thou didst intend to make this creature fruitful ! 
Into her womb convey sterility ! 
Dry up in her the organs of increase; 
And from her derogate body never spring 
A babe to honour her ! If she must teem. 
Create her child of spleen; that it may liv6. 
And be a thwart disnatur*d torment to her! 
Let it stamp wrinkles in her brow of youths 
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With cadent tears fret channels in her checks j 

Turn all her mother's pains^ and benefits^ 

To laughter and contempt; that she may feel 

How sharper than a serpent's tooth it is 

To have a thankless child ! — Away, away ! [£rtY. 

Alb. Now^ gods^ that we adore^ whereof comes 
this ? 

Gon. Never afflict yourself to know the cause j 
But let his disposition have that scope 
That dotage gives it. 

JRe-e«ter Lear. 

Lear. What, fifty of my followers, at a cfep ! 
Within a fortnight? 

Jib, What's the matter, sir? 

Lear. I'll tell thee^-^Life and death! I am 
asham'd 
That thou hast power to shake my manhood thus: 

[To Gonerih 
^That these hot tears, which break fmm me perforce. 
Should make thee worth them.-*filasts and fogs upon 

thee! 
The untented woundings of a father's curse 
Pierce every sense about thee! — Old fond eyes, ! 
Beweep this cause again, I'll pluck you out ^ 
And cast you^ with the waters that yon lose. 
To temper clay. — Ha ! is it come to this ? 
Let it be so: — Yet have I left a daughter. 
Who, I am sure, is kind and comfortable ^ 
When she shall hear this of thee^ with her nails 
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She'll flay thy wolfish visage. Thou shall find^ 
That I'll resume the shape which thou dost think 
I have cast off for ever ^ thou shalt^ I warrant thee. 

[Exeunt Lear, Kent, and Attendants, 
Gon. Do you mark that^ my lord ? 
Alb. I cannot be so partial^ Groneril^ 
To the great love I bear you, — 

Gon. Pray you> content. — What, Osvtrald, ho! 
You sir, more knave than fool, after your master* 

[ To the Fool. 
Fool. Nuncle Lear, nuncle Lear, tarry, and take 
the fool with thee. 

A fox, when one has caught her. 
And such a daughter. 
Should sure to the slaughter. 
If my cap would buy a halter; 
So the fool follows after. [Exit. 

Gon. This man hath had good counsel :-- A hundred 
knights ! 
^is politick, and safe, to let him keep 
At point, a hundred knights. Yes, that on every 

dream. 
Each buz, each fancy, each complaint, dislike. 
He may enguard his dotage with their powers. 
And hold our lives in mercy. — Oswald, I say ! — 
Alb. Well, you may fear too far. 
Gun. Safer than trust: 

Let me still take away the harms I fear. 
Not fear still to be taken. I know his heart : 
What he hath utter'd, I have writ my sister ; 
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If she sustain him and his hundred knights^ 
When I have show'd the unfitness^— How now; 
Oswald? 

Enter Steward, 

What^ have you writ that letter to my sister? 

Stew, Ay, madam. 

Gon, Take you some company, and away to horsey 
Inform her fidl of my particular fear; 
And thereto add such reasons of your own. 
As may conipact it more. Get you gone ; 
And hasten your return. [Exit Stew."] No^ noi, my 

lord. 
This milky gentleness, and course of yours. 
Though I condemn it not, yet, under pardon. 
You are much more attask*d for want of wisdom. 
Than prais*d for harmful mildness. 

Alb. How far your eyes may pierce, I cannot tell; 
Striving to better, oft we mar what's well. 

04m. Nay, then— 

Alb. Weil, well) the event lExemit 

SCENE V. 
Court before the SamCk 

Enter Lear, Kent, and Fool» 

Lear. Go you before to Gloster with these letters: 
acquaint my daughter no further with any thing yoa 
know, than comes from her demand out of the letters 
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If your diligence be not sp^edy^ I shall be there before 
you. 

Kent. I will not sleep, my lord, till I have delivered 
your letter. [^Exit. 

Fool. If a man*s brains were in his heels, were't not 
in danger of kibes? 

Lear. Ay, boy. 

Fool. Then, I pr'jrthee, be merry j thy wit shall not 
go slip-shod. 

Lear. Ha, ha, ha ! 

Fool. Shalt see, thy other daughter will use thee 
kindly : for though she's as like this as a crab is like 
an apple, yet I can tell what I can tdl. 

Lear. Why, what canst thou tell, my boy ? 

Fool. She will taste as like this, as a crab does to a 
crab. Thou canst tell, why one's nose stands i'the 
middle of his face ? 

Lear. No. 

Fool. Why, to keep his eyes on either side his 
nose 3 that what a man cannot smell out, he may spy 
into. 

Lear. 1 did her wipng**: — 

Fool. Can*st tell how an oyster makes his shell ? 

Lear. No. 

Fool. Nor I neither) but I can tell why a snail has 
a house. 

Lear. Why? 

Fool. Why, to put his head in} not to give it 
away to his daughters, and leave his horns without a 
case. 
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Lear. I will forget my nature. — So kind a fether ! — 
Be my horses ready ? 

Fool. Thy asses are gone about 'em. The reason 
why the seven stars are no more than seven^- is a 
pretty reason. 

Lear. Because they are not eight ? 

Fool, Yes, indeed: Thou would'st make a good 
fool. 

Lear. To take it again perforce *•! — Monster in- 
gratitude! 

Fool. If thou wert my fool^ nuncle^ Td have thee 
beaten for being old before thy time. 

Lear, How's that? 

Fool. Thou should'st not have been old^ before thou 
hadst been wise. 

Lear, O let me not be mad^ iiot mad^ sweet 
heaven ! 
Keep me in temper*, I would not be mad! — 

Enter Gentleman. 

How now ? Are the horses ready ? 
Gent. Ready^ my lord. 
Lear. Come, boy. 

Fool. She that is maid now, and laughs at ray 
departure. 
Shall not be a maid long, unless things be cut Sorter* 

[Exeunt. 
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ACT 11. SCENE I. 

A Cwrt wUUn the Cattle of the earl of Ghsten 

Enter Edmund and Curan^ meeting, 

Edm. Save thee> Curan. 

Cur, And you, sir. I have been with your &ther; 
and given him notice, that the duke of Cornwall, 
and Regan his duchess, will be here with him to* 
night. 

Edm* How comes that ? 

Cur. Nay, I know not: You have heard of the tiews 
abroad 5 I mean, the whisper*d ones, for they are yet 
but ear-kissing arguments ? 

Edm. Not 1 3 Tray you, what are they ? 

Cur. Have you heard of no likely wars towards 
'twixt the dukes pf Cornwall and Albany ? 

Edm. Not a word. 

Cur. You may then, iii time. Fare you well, sir. 

[Exit. 

Edm. The duke be here to-night? The better! 
Best ! 
This weaves itself perforce into my business! 
My father hath set guard to take my brother; 
And I have one thing, of a queazy question % 
Which I must act : — Briefness, and fortune, work!— • 
Brother, a word ; — descend : — Brother, I say ; 
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Enter Edgak. 



My father watches : — O sit, fly this place; 
InteUigence is given where you are hid ; 
You have now the good advantage of the night :^^ 
Have you not spoken 'gainst the duke of Cornwall? 
He*s coming hither; now^ i*the nighty Yihb ha8t^> 
And Began with him ; Have you nothing said 
Upon his party 'gainst the duke of Albany } 
Advise yoursdf* 

Eidg, I am sure on*t^ not a wbrd. 

Edm. I hear my &ther comings — Pardon me:-^ 
In cunnings I must draw my sword upon you :-^ 
Draw: Seem to defend yburself: Now quit you well. 
Vield: — come before my father 5 — Lights ho, here! — 
Ply, brotherj-^-Torches! torches! — So, farewdl. — 

lExtt Edgar, 
Some blood drawn on me would beget opinion 

[wowids his arm. 
Of my more fierce endeavour : I have seen drunkards 
Do more than this in sport. — ^Father ! &ther ! 
Stop, stop! No help? 

Enier Gloster, and Seroanh with torches. 

Glo. Now, Edmund, Where's the villam ? 

Edm. Here stood he in the dark, his sharp sword 
out. 
Mumbling of wicked charms, conjuring the moon 
To btand his auspicious mistress :— 

Glo. But where is he ! 

vox. xiiu ^ 
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Edni, Look, sir^ I bleed. 

Glo. Where is the villain, Edihund? 

Edm. Fled this way, sir. When by no means lie 
could — 

Gfo. Pursue him, ho !—Go^ after.— ££ffif Scr.] 
By no means, — ^what? 

Edm. Persuade me to the murder of yourlordshi]^; 
But that I told him, the revenging gods 
'Gainst parricides did all their thunders bend; 
Spoke, with how manifold and strong a bond 
The child was bound to the father; — Sir, in fine> 
Seeing how loathly opposite I stood 
To his unnatural purpose, in fell motion. 
With his prepared sword, he charges home 
My unprovided body, lanc*d mine arm : 
But when he saw my best alarum'd spirits. 
Bold in the quarrePs right, rous*d to the encounter^ 
Or whether gasted*^ by the noise I made. 
Full suddenly he fled. 

Gh, Let him fly far: 

Not in this land shall he remain uncaught ; 
And found — Despatch**. — ^The noble duke my master. 
My worthy arch and patron, comes to-night : 
By his authority I will proclaim it. 
That he, which finds him, shall deserve our thanks. 
Bringing the murderous coward to the stakej 
He, that conceals him, death. 

Edm, When I dissuaded him from his intent. 
And found him pight*^ to do it, with curst speech 
I threaten'd to discover him : He replied. 
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Thou unpossemng bastard! dost thou think. 

If I would stand against thee, woidd the reposal 

Of any trust, virtue, or worth, in thee 

Make thy words faith' df No: what I should deny, 

(As this I would; ay, though thou didst produce 

My very character,) Td turn it all 

To thy suggestion, plot, and damned practice: 

And thou must make a dullard of the world. 

If they not thought the profits of my death 

Were very pregnant andpotcntitd spurs 

To make thee seek it, 

Glo. Strong and fasten'd rillain ! 

^ould he deny his letter! — ^I never got him. 

[Trun^ts within, 
Hark> the duke's trumpets! I know not why he 

comes: — 
All ports I'll bar -, the villain shall not 'scape; 
The duke must grant ifie that: besides, his picture 
I will send far and near^ that all the kingdom 
May have due note of him ; and of my land. 
Loyal and natural boy^ I'll work the means 
To make thee capable . 

Enter Cornwall^ Reoan^ and Attendants, 

Com, How now, my noble friend? since I came 
hither, 
(Which I can call but now,) I have heard strange 
news. 
Reg, If it be true, all vengeance comes toa shorty 
Which can pursue the offendsr. How dost^ my lord ? 
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Glo. O, madam, my old heart is crack'd, is crackM ! 

Heg. What, did my father's godson seek your life? 
He whom my father nam'd ? your Edgar ? 

Glo. O, lady,. lady, shame would have it hid! 

Reg. Was he not companion with the riotous 
knights 
That tend upon my father? 

Gio. I know not, madam: < 

It is too bad, too bad.-^ 

Edm. Yes, madam, he was. 

Reg. No marvel then, though he were ill afiected^ 
'Tis they have put him on the old man's death. 
To have. the waste and spoil of his revenues. 
I have this present evening from my sister 
Been well inform'd of them 3 and with such cautions,- ' 
That, if they come to sojourn at my house, 
I'll not be there. 

Com. Nor I, assure thee, Regan.— 

Edmund, I hear that you have shown your &ther 
A child-like office. 

Edm, 'Twas my duty, sir. 

Glo. He did bewray his practice; and receiv'd 
This hurt you see, striving to apprehend him. 

Com. Is he pursued ? 

Glo, Ay, my good lord, he is. 

Com, If he be taken, he shall never more 
Be fear'd of doing harm : make your own purpose. 
How in my strength you please. — ^For you, Edmuni^ 
Whose virtue and obedience doth this instant 
So much commend itself, you shall be ours; 
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Natures of such deep trust we shall much need; 
You we first seize on, 

Edm. I shall serve 7ou> sir^ 

Truly, however else. 

Glo, For him I thank your grace. 

Com, You know not why we came to visit jrou,— 

Heg. Thus out of season j '^threading dark*ey*d 
night. 
Occasions, noble Gloster, of some poize. 
Wherein we must have use of your advice :— 
Our &ther he hath writ, so hath our sister. 
Of differences, which I best thought it fit 
To answer from our home; the several messengers 
From hence attend despatch. Our good old friend. 
Lay comforts to your bosom ; and b^tow 
Your needful counsel to our business. 
Which craves the instant use. 

Glo, I serve you, madam : 

Your graces are right welcome. \Exeunt, 

SCENE 11. 

Before Glo8ter*s Castle, 
Enter Kent and Steward, severally. 

. Stew, Good dawning to thee, friend: Art of the 
house? 

Kent, Ay. 

Stew, Where may we set our horses ? 
.Kent, rthe.mire. 
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Stew* Pr*ythee> if thou love me, tell me. 

Kent, I love thee not. 

Stew. Why, then I care not for thee. 

Kent, If 1 had thee in Lipsbuiy pinfold ^^ I would 
make thee care for me. 

Stev:^ Why dost thou use me thus? I know thee 
not. 

Kent, Fellow, I know thee. 

Stew, What dost thou know me for? 

Kent. A knave > a rascal, an eat^ of broken 
meats 5 a base, proud, shallow, beggarly, three-suited^ 
hundred-pound, filthy worsted stocking knave -, a lily- 
liver'd, action')* taking knave 3 a whorson, glass-gazing, 
superserviceable, finical rogi^Cj one-trunk-inheriting 
slave; one that would*st be a bawd, in way of good 
service, and art nothing but the composition of a 
knave, beggar, coward, pandar, and the son and heir 
of a mongrel bitch : one whom I will beat into clamor- 
ous whining, if thou deny*8t the least syllable of thy 
addition. 

Stew, Why, what a monstrous fellow art thou, thus 
to rail on one, that is neither known bf thee, nor 
knows thee ? 

Kent, What a brazen-faced varlet art thou, to deny 
thou know*st me? Is it two days ago, since I tripp'd 
up thy heels, and beat thee> before the king? Draw^ 
you rogue: for, though it be nighty the moon shines; 
^11 make a' sop o'the moonshine of you: Draw, you 
whorson cullionly barber-monger, draw. 

[drawing his sword. 
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Stew. Awaj) I have nothing to do with thee. 

Kent, Drawj you rascal: you come with ietters 
against the king ; and take vanity the puppet's part> 
against the royalty of her father : Draw^ you rogue, or 
I'll so carbonado your shanks:— draw> you rascal; 
come your ways. . 

Stew, Help^ ho! murder! help! 

Kent. Strike, you slave j standi rogue^ stand ; you 
neat slave ^^, strike. Ibeating him, 

Stewi Help> hoi murder! murder ! 

Enter Edmund^ Cornwall^ Regan, Olosteb^ 

and Servants. 

, Edm. How now? What's the. matter? Part. . 

Kent. With you^ goodman boy, if you please; 
come, I'll flesh you; come on, young master. 

Glo. Weapons ! arms ! What's the matter here ? 

Com. Keep peace, upon your lives; 
He dies, that strikes again: What is the matter ? 

Reg, The messengers from our sister and the king. 

Corn. What is your diflerence ? speak« 

Stew. 1 am scarce in breath, my lord. 

Kent. No marvel, you have so bestirr'd your valour. 
You cowardly rascal, nature disdaims in thee; a 
tailor made thee. 

Com. Thou art a strange fellow: a tailor mak^ a 
man? 

Kent. Ay, a tailor, sir: a stone-cutter, or a painter^ 
could not have made him so ill^ though they had been 
but two hours at the trade. 
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Corn. Speak jet, how. gissw your qusgrrel ? 

Siew. This ancient ruffiaiv *^> whose life I hare 
8par*d> 
At suit of his grey beards — 

Kent. Thou whorson zed^l! thou unnecessary 
letter ! — My lord, if you will give me leave^ I will 
tread this unbolted ^^ villain bto mortar^ and daub the 
vi9^ of a Jakes with him. — Spore my grejr beard^ y<ai 
wagtail? ^ 

Com. Peace> sirrah ! 
You beastly knave> know you no reverence } 

Kent, Yes^ sir; but anger has a privilege* 

Com. Why art thou angiy ? 

Kent. That such a slave as this should wear, a 
sword, . 
Who wears no ^nesty. Such smiling rogues aa 

these. 
Like rats, oft bite the holy cords in twain 
Which are too intriase t* unloose: smooth every, 

passion 
That in the natures of their lords rebels; 
Bring oil to fire, snow to their colder moods; 
Renege, affirm, and turn their halcymi beaks 
With every gale and vary of their masters. 
As knowing nought, like dogs, but following.— r 
A plague upon your epileptick visage! 
Smile you my speeches, as I were a fool ? 
Qoose, if I had you. upon Sarum plain, 
rd drive y^ cackling home to Camelot^?. 

Com. What, art thou mad, dd fellow I 
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Gh. Howfettyoubut? 

Say that 

Kent, No contraries hold more antipathy^ 
Than I and such a knave. 

Com. Why dost thou call him knave ? Whafs his 
offence? 

Xen^ His countenance likes me not. 

Com. No more^ perchance^ does mine^ or his^ oi) 
hers. 

Kent, Sir> *tis my ocaipation to be plain j 
I have seen better faces in my time> 
Than stands on any shoulder that I see 
Before me at this instant. 

Com. This is some fellow> 

Who^ having been prais*^ for biuntness^ doth affect 
A saucy roughness; and constrains the garb> 
Quite from his nature : He cannot flatter, he ! — 
Anlionest mind and plain,— he must speak truth : . 
An they will take it^ soj if not^ he's plain. 
These kind of knaves I know> which in this plain- 
ness 
Harbour more craft> and more corrupter ends^ 
Than twenty silly ducking observants^ 
That stretch their duties nicely. 

Kent. Sir^ in good soothe in sincere verity. 
Under the allowance of your grand aspect. 
Whose influence, like the wreath of radiant fire 
On flickering Phoebus' front, — 

Com, Whatmean'stby tUs? 

Kent, To go out of my dialect, which you discom* 
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raefid 80 moch. I know^ sir^ I am no flatterer : he 
that beguiled you^ in a plain accent^ was a plain knave; 
which> for my part^ I will not be> though I should 
win your diqdeasure to entreat me to it. 

Com. WliMtwas the ofience ybu gave him? 

Stew. Never any : 

It pleased the king his naaster^ very late> 
To strike at me, upon his misconstruction ; 
When he> conjunct, and flattering his dispkasnre, 
Tripp*d me behind; being down, insulted, rail'd. 
And put upon him such a deal of man. 
That worthy *d him, got prmses of the king 
For him attempting who was jelf-subdu'd ; 
And, in the fieshment of this dread exploit. 
Drew on me here. 

Kent None of these rogues, and cowards. 

But Ajax is their fool ^^ 

Com. Fetch forth the stocks, hoi 

You stubborn ancient knave, you reverend braggart> 
We'll teach you — 

Kent, Sir, I am too old to learn : 

Call not your stocks for me : I serve the king; 
On whose employment I was sent to you : 
You shall do small respect, show too bold malice 
Agamst the grace and person of my master^ 
Stocking his messenger. 

Com. Fetdi forth the stocks : — 

As I've life and honour> there shall he sit till noon. 

Reg. Till ncoa*! till night, my lord ; and all night 
too. 
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Kent. Why, niadam, if I were your £itfaer*8 dpg^ 
You should not use me so. 

Reg. Sir, being his knare, I will. 

[Stocks brmight out* 

Com, This is a fellow of the self-same colour 
Our sister speaks of: — Come, bring away the stocks. 

Gio, Let me beseech your grace not to do so : 
His fault is much, and the good king lus master 
Will check him for*t : your purposed low correcti<m 
Is such, as basest and contenmed*st wretches. 
For pilferings and most common trespasses. 
Are punish*d with : the king must take it ill. 
That he*s so slightly valued in his messenger. 
Should have him thus restrain'd« 

Com, 111 answer thait. 

R^, My sister may receive it much more worse. 
To have her gentleman abus*d, assaulted. 
For following her affairs. --Put in his legs.«- 

[Kent is put. in the stocks. 
Come, my good lord ; away. 

[Exeunt Reg. and Com. 

Glo. 1 am sorry for.thee^ friend; 'tis the duke*8 
pleasure. 
Whose disposition, all thp world well knows. 
Will not be rubb*d, nor stopped: Fll entreat for thee. 

Kent, Tray, do not, sir : I have watch'd and 
travell'd hard; 
Some time I shall sleep out, the rest I'll whistle. 
A good man's fortune may grow out at heels : 
Give you good UEiorrow ! 
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Glo. The duke's to blame in this; 'twill be ill 
taken. lExit, 

Kent. Good king, that must approve the common 
saw! 
Thou but of heaven's benediction com'st 
To the warm sun! 

Approach, thou beacon to this under globe. 
That by thy comfortable beams I may 
Peruse this letter! — Nothing almost sees miracles. 
But misery }*— I know, *tis from Cordelia; 
Who hath most fortunately been iaform'd 
Of my obscured course; '"and shall find time 
From this enormous state, — seeking to give 
Losses their remedies :— -All weary and o*er-watdi'd. 
Take vantage, heavy eyes, not to behold 
This shameful lodging. 

Fortune, good night; smile once more; turn thy 
wheel ! [He sleeps. 

SCENE III. 

A Part of the Heath. 

Enter Fdgar. 

Edg. I heard myself proclaimed; 
And, by the happy hollow of a tree, 
£scap*d the hunt. No port is free; no place. 
That guard, and most unusual vigilance. 
Does not attend my taking. While I may scape, 
I will preserve myself: and am bethought 
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To take the basest and most poorest shape^ : 
That ever penury^ id contempt of man^ 
Brought near to beast: my face 1*11 grime with filthy 
^ Blanket my loins ^ ^^elf aU my hair in knots ; 
And with presented nakedness out-face 
The winds^ and persecutions of the sky. 
The country gives me proof and precedent 
Of Bedlam beggars^ who, with roaring voices^ 
Strike in their numb'd and mortified bare arms 
Pins, wooden pricks^ nails, sprigs of rosemary | 
And with this horrible object, from low farmajf 
Poor pelting ^villages, sheep-cotes, and mills. 
Sometime with lunatick bans, sometime with prayers; 
Enforce their charity. — Poor Turlygood*'! poor 

Tom ! 
That's something yet; — Edgar I nothing am. [^ExU* 

SCENE IV. 
Before Gloster's Castle, 

Enter Lear, Fool, and Gentleman, 

Lear, Tis strange, that they should so depart from 
home. 
And not send back my messenger. 

Gent, As I learned. 

The night before there was no purpose in them 
Of this remove. 

Kent, Hail to thee, noUe master! 
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Lear. How! 
Mak'st thou this shame thy pastime? 

Kent. No, mj lord. 

Fooh Ha, ha; look! he wears cruel garters^! 
Horses are tied by the heads; dogs^ and bears^ by the 
neck; monkies by the loins, and men by the 1^: 
when a man is over-lusty at legs> then he wears 
wooden nether-stocks. 

Lear, What*8 he, that hath so much thy place 
mistook 
To set thee here? 

Kent. It is both he and she. 

Your son and daughter. 

Lear. No. 

Kent. Yes. 

Lear, No, I say. 

Kent. I say, yea. 

Lear. No, nof they would not. 

Kent. Yes, they have. 

Lear. By Jupiter, I swear no. 

Kent. By Juno« I swear, ay. 

Lear. They durst not do't ; 
They could not, would not do't; 'tis worse than 

murder. 
To do upon respect such violent outrage : 
Resolve me, with all modest haste, which way 
Thou might'st deserve, or they impose, this usage^ 
Coming from us. 

Kent. My lord, when at their home 
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I did comtne&d your highness' letters to th^y 
Ere I was risen from the place that show'd 
My duty kneeling^ cam^ there a reeking post, 
SteW'd in his haste, half breathless, panting forth 
From Goneril his mistress, salutations 5 
Delivef d letters, spite of intermission. 
Which presently they read : on whose contents. 
They 8ummon*d up their meiny*^, straight took 

horse 5 
Commanded me to follow, and attend 
The leisure of their answer j gave me cold looks: 
And meeting here the other messenger. 
Whose welcome, I perceived, had pbisoii'd mine, - 
(Being the very fellow that of late 
Display*d so saucily against your highness,) 
Having more man than wit about me, drew 5 
He rais'd the house with loud and coward cries: 
Your son and daughter found this trespass worth 
The shame which here it sufiers. 

Fool. Winter's not gone yet, if the wild geese fljr 
that way. 

Fathers, that wear rags. 

Do make their children blind; 
But fathers, that bear bags. 

Shall see their children kind. 
Fortune, that arrant whoie. 
Ne'er turns the key to the poor.— 
But, for all this, thou shalt have as many dolours for 
thy daughters, as thou canst tell in a year. 
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Lear, O, how this mother swells up toward oof 
heart! 
Hysterica passio ! down, thou climbiog sorrowj 
Thy element's below! — Where is this daughter? 
Kent, With the earl^ sir^ here within. 
Lear, Follow me not j 

Stay here. [Exit. 

Gent, Made you no more ofience than what yoti 

speak of? 
Kent, None. 
How chance the king comes with so small a train ? 

Fool, An thou hadst been set i*the stocks for that 
question^ thou hadst well deserved it. 
Xe«^ Why, fool? 

Fool, We*ll set thee to school to an antj to teach 
thee there's no labouring in the winter. All that 
follow their noses are led by their eje&i but blind 
men 5 and there's not a nose among twenty, but can 
smell him that's stmking. Let go thy hold, when a 
great wheel runs down a hill, lest it break thy neck 
with following itj but the great one that goes up the 
hill, let him draw thee after. When a wise man 
gives thee better counsel, give me mine again: I 
would have none but knaves follow it^ since a fool 
gives it. 

That, sir, which serves and seeks for gain. 

And. follows but for form. 
Will pack^ when it begins to rain^ 
And leave thee in the storm. 
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But I Will tarry 5 the fbol will stay. 

And let the wise man fly : 
The knave turns fool, that runs awayj 
The fool no knave, perdy. 
Kent, Where leam'd you this, fool ? 
Fool. Kot i*the stocks, fool. 

Re-enter Lear, with Glosteb. 

Lear, Deny to speak with me? They are sick? they 
are weary? 
They have travelled hard to-night? Mere fetches) 
The images of revolt and flying off! 
Fetch me a better answer. 

Glo, My dear loi*d. 

You know the fiery quality of the duke^ 
How unremoveable and fix*d he is 
III his own course. 

Lear. Vengeance! plague! death! confusion!— 
Fiery ? what quality ? Why, Gloster, Gloster, 
rd speak with the duke of Cornwall, and his wife. 

Glo. Welli my good lord, I have informed them sO. 

Lear. Inform'd them ! Dost thou understand nie, 
man? 

Glo. Ay, my good lord. 

Lear. The king would speak with Cornwall j the 
dear father 
Would with his daughter speak^ totwhands her set- 
vice: 
Alt they inform'd of this ? — My breath and blood !— 
Fiery ? the fiery duke ?— Tell the hot duke, that--- 
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No, but not yet: — may be, he is not well: ? 
Infirmity doth still neglect all office. 
Whereto our health is bound j we are not ourselves. 
When nature, being oppressed, commands the mind 
To suffer with the body : I'll forbear; 
And am fallen out with my more headier will. 
To take the indispos*d and sickly fit 
For the sound man. — Death on my state! wherefore 

[looking on Kent. 
Should he sit here ? This act persuades me. 
That this remotion of the duke and her 
Is practice only**. Give me my servant forth : 
Go, tell the duke and his wife, I*d speak with them. 
Now, presently : bid them come forth and hear mey 
Or at their chamber door I'll beat the drum. 
Till it cry, S/eep to death, 

Glo, I'd have all well betwixt you. [Exit. 

Lear, O me, my heart, my rising heart! — but, 
down. 

Fool. Cry to it, nuncle, as the cockney did to the . 
eels, when she put them i'the paste alive 5 she rapp'd 
'em o'the coxcombs with a stick, and cry'd, Down, 
wantons, down: *Twas her brother, that, in pure kind- 
ness to his horse, butter'd his hay. 

Enter Corkwall, Regan, Gloster, and Servants. 

Lear. Grood morrow to you both. 
Corn, Hail to your grace ! 

[Kent is set at Ubertjf, 
Reg, I am glad to see your highness. 
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Lear. Regan, I think you are 5 I know what reason 
I have to think so: if thou should'st not be glad, 
I would divorce me from thy mother's tomb, 
Sepulch'ring an adultress. — O, are you free ? 

[to Kent, 
Some other time for that. — ^Beloved Regan, 
Thy sister's naught: O Regan, she hath tied 
Sharp- tooth*d unkindness^ like a vulture, hete, — 

[^points to his heart, 
I can scarce speak to thee; thou'lt not believe. 
Of how deprav'd a quality — O Regan! 

Reg, I pray you, sir, take patience j I have hope. 
You less know how to value her desert. 
Than she to scant her duty. 
Lear, Say, how is that ? 

Reg, I cannot think, my sister in the least 
Would fail her obligation : If, sir, perchance. 
She have restrain'd the riots of your followers, 
^Tis on such ground, and to such wholesome end^ 
As clears her from all blame. 
Lear, My curses on her! 
Reg, O, sir, you are old ; 

Nature in you stands on the very verge 
Of her confine : you should be rul'd, and led 
By some discretion, that discerns your state 
Better than you yourself: Therefore, I pray you. 
That to our sister you do make return j 
Say, you have wrong'd her, sir. 

Lear, Ask her forgiveness ? 

Do you but mark how this beCotnes the house '^^: 
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Dear daughter, I confess that I am old; 

Jge is unnecessary : on my knees I beg, [kneeling. 

That you'll vouchsafe me raiment, bed, and food, 

Reg, Good sir, no more ; these are unsightly tricks • 
Return you to my sister. 

Lear. Never, Regan : 

She hath abated me of half my train ; 
Look*d black upon me ; struck me with her tongue. 
Most serpent-like, upon the very heart : — 
All the stored vengeances of heaven fall 
On her ingratefiil top ! Strike her young bones. 
You taking airs, with lameness ! 

Com. Fie, £e, fie ! 

Lear, You nimble lightnings, dart your blinding 
flames 
Into her scornful eyes ! Infect her beauty. 
You fen-suck'd fogs, drawn by the powerful sun. 
To fall and blast her pride ! 

lleg. O the blest gods ! 

So will you wish on me, when the rash mood*s on. 

Lear, No, Regan, thou shalt never have my curse; 
Thy tender-hefted nature shall not give 
Thee o'er to harshness 5 her eyes are fierce, but thine 
Do comfort, and not bum : *Tis not in thee 
To grudge my pleasures, to cut off my train. 
To bandy hasty words, to scant my sizes**. 
And, in conclusion, to oppose the bolt 
Against my coming in : thou better know*st 
The ofiSces of nature, bond of childhood. 
Effects of courtesy, dues of gratitude ; 
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Thy half oHhe kingdom hast thou not forgot. 
Wherein I thee endow*d. 

Reg, Good sir, to the purpose, 

[Trumpets within. 

Lean Who put my man i'the stocks ? 

Com. What trumpet's that ? 

Enter Steward, 

Reg, I know't, my sister's : this approves her letter. 
That she would soon be here. — Is your lady come? 

Lear, This is a slave, whose easy-borrow'd pride 
Dwells in the fickle grace of her he follows : — 
Out, varlet, from my sight ! 

Corn. What means your grace ? 

Lear, Who stock'd my servant? Regan, I have 
good hope 
Thou didst not know oft. — ^Who comes here? O 
heavens. 

Enter Gon£Ril. 

If you do love old men, if yoiu* sweet sway 

Allow obedience, if yourselves are old. 

Make it your cause 5 send down, and take my 

part ! — 
Art not asham'd to look upon this beard? — [to Gon, 
O, Regan, wilt thou take her by the hand ? 
Gon, Why not by the hand, sir? How have I 
offended ? 
All's not offence, that indiscretion finds. 
And dotage term^ so. 
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Lear» O, sides, you are too tou^ ! 

Will you yet hold ? — How came my man i*the stocks } 

Corn. I set him there, sir : but his own disorders 
Deserved much less advancement. 

Lear. You! did you? 

Reg. I pray you, father, being weak, seem so. 
If, till the expiration of your month. 
You will return and sojourn with my sister. 
Dismissing half your train, come then to me ; 
I am now from home, and out of that provision 
Which shall be needful for your entertainment. 

L(ar, Return to her, and fifty men dismiss'd? 
No, rather I abjure all roofs, and choose 
To wage against the enmitjr- o*tlie air 3 
To be a comrade with the wolf and owl, — 
Necessity's sharp pinch ! — Return with her? 
Why, the hot-blooded France, that dowerless took 
Our youngest bom, I could as well be brought 
To knee his throne, and, squire-like, pension beg 
To keep base life afoot: — Return with her ? 
Persuade me rather to be slave and sumpter^^ 
To this detested groom. [Looking on the Steward. 

Gon. At your choice, sir. 

Lear, I pr'ythee, daughter, do not make me mad j 
I will not trouble thee, my child; farewell: 
We'll no more meet, no more see one another :— 
But yet thou art my flesh, my blood, my daughter; 
Or, rather, a disease that's in my flesh. 
Which I must needs call mine: thou art a boil, 
A plague-sore, an embossed carbuncle. 
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In mycorrapted blood. But Til not chide thee j 
Let shame come when it will^ I do not call it : 
1 do not bid the thunder- bearer shoots 
Nor tell tales of thee to high-judging Jove: 
Mend> when thou canst; be better^ at thy leisure: 
I can be patient; I can stay with Regan, 
1, and my hundred knights. 

Keg. • jvjot altogether so, sir ; 

I look'd not for you yet, nor am provided 
Fpr your fit welcome: Give ear, sir, to my sister; 
For those that mingle reason with your passion. 
Must be content to think you old, and so — 
But she knows what she does. 
Lear. Is this well spoke now } 

Reg. I dare avouch it, sir : What, fifty followers ? 
Is it not well ? What should you need of more? 
Yea, or so many ? sith that both charge and danger 
Speak 'gainst so great a number? How, in one house^ 
Should many people, under two commands. 
Hold amity? 'Tis hard; almost impossible. 

Gon. Why might not you, my lord, receive at- 
tendance 
From those that she calls servants, or from mine? 
Reg. Why not, my lord ? If then they chanc*d to 
slack you. 
We could control them : If you will come to me; 
(For now I spy a danger,) 1 entreat you 
To bring but five and twenty ; to no more 
Will I give place, or notice. 
Lear. I gave you all—^ 
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Beg, And in good time 70a gave it 

Lear, Made 70U my guardians, my depositaries; 
But keep a reservation to be follow*d 
With such a number: What, must I come to 70a 
Wi^ five aad twenty, Regan ? said you so ? 

Reg. And speak it again> my lord; no more with 
ir.e. 

l£ar» Those wicked creatures 7et do look welli 

favour'd> 
When others are more wicked ; not being the worsts 
Stands in some rank of praise:— 1*11 go with thee; 

[To GoneriK 
Thy fifty yet doth double five and twenty. 
And thou art twice her love. 

Gm. Hear me, my lord| 

What need you ^\q and twenty, ten, or five. 
To follow in a hpuse, where twice so many 
Have a command to tend you ? 

Rtg. What need one ? 

Lear, O, reason not the need : our basest beggara 
Ar^ in the poorest thing superfluous : 
Allow not nature more than nature needs, 
Man's life is cheap as beast's : thou art a lady; 
If pnly to go warm were gorgeous. 
Why, nature needs not what thou gorgeous wear'st. 
Which §carcely keeps thee warm. — But, for true 

need, — 
You heavens, giv^ ipe that patience, patience I need ! 
You see me here, you gods, a poor old man, 
.\s full of grief as age; wretched in both ] 
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U it be you that stir these daughters' hearts 

Against their father^ fool me not so much 

To bear it tamely > touch me with noble anger I 

O, let not women*s weapons, water-drops^ 

Stain my man's cheeks ! — No, you unnatural hagSj 

I will have such revenges on you both. 

That all the world shall — I will do such things, — 

What they are, yet I know not 5 but they shall be 

The terrors of the earth. You think, I'll weep j 

No, ril not weep : — 

I have full cause of weeping; but this heart 

Shall break into a hundred thousand flaws. 

Or ere 1*11 weep : — O, fool, I shall go mad ! 

[^Exettnt Lear, G luster, Kent, and Foot; 

.Cam. Let us wi(!bdraw, 'twill be a storm. 

[Storm heard at a distance^ 

Reg. This house^ 

Is little 3 the old man and his people cannot 
Be well bestow'd. 

Gm. 'Tis his own blame; he hath put 

Himself from rest, and must needs taste his folly. 

Reg, For his particular, I'll receive him gladly. 
But not one follower. 

Gon, So am I purposed. 

Where is my lord of Gloster ? 

Rc'enter Gloster. 

Com, Follow'd the old man forth:— he is retum'd. 

Glo. The king is in high rage. 

Com. Whither is he going? 
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Glo» Ufi calls to horsey but will I know not 

whither. 
Com. Tis best to give him way; he leads himself. 
Gon. My lord^ entreat him by no means to stay. 
Glo, Alack> the night comes on^ and the bleak 
winds 
Do sorely ruffle; for many miles about 
There's scarce a bush. 

Reg, O, sir, to wilful men> 

The injuries, that they themselves procure. 
Must be their schoolmasters : Shut up your doors; 
He is attended with a desperate train; 
And what they may incense him to, being apt 
To have his ear abus'd, wisdom bids fear. 

Corn, Shut up your doors, my lord; 'tis a wild 
night; 
My Regan counsels well : come out o'the storm. 

[Exeitnt. 
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ACT III. SCENE I. 

A Heath. 

A storm is heard, xoith thunder and lightning. Enter 
Kent, and a Gentleman, meeting. 

Kent. Who's here, beside foul weather? 

Gent. One minded like the weather, most un-s 
quietly. 

Kent. I know youj Where's the king? 

Gent. Contending with the fretful element: 
Bids the wind blow the earth into the sea. 
Or swell the curled waters 'bove the main. 
That things might change, or cease : tears his white, 

hair; 
Which the impetuous blasts, with eyeless rage. 
Catch in their fury, and make nothing of: 
Strives in his little world of man to out-scorn 
The to-and-fro-conflicting wind and rain. 
This night, wherein the cub-drawn bear*** would 

couch. 
The lion and the belly-pinched wolf 
Keep their fur dry, unbonneted he runs. 
And bids what will take all. 

Kent* But who is with him ? 

Gent. None but the fool j who labours to out-jest 
His heart-struck injuries. 

Kent. Sir, I do know you; 

And dare, upon the warrant of my art. 
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Commend a dear thing to jou. There is division, 

Ahhough as yet the face of it be cover*d 

With mutual cunning, 'twixt Albany and Cornwall ; 

Who have (as who have not, that their great stars 

Thron*d and set high?) servants, who seem no less; 

Which are to France the spies and speculations 

Intelligent of our state ; what hath been seen. 

Either in snuffs and packings ^^ of the dukes; 

Or the hard rein which both of them have borne 

Against the old kind king; or something deeper. 

Whereof, perchance, these are but fvimishings*®; — 

[But, true it is, from France there comes a power 

Into this scatter'd kingdom; who already. 

Wise in our negligence, have secret feet 

In some of our best ports, and are at point 

To show their open banner.— Now to you: 

If on my credit you dare build so far 

To make your speed to Dover, you shall find 

Some that will thank you, making just report 

Of how unnatural and bemadding sorrow 

The king hath cause to plain. 

I am a gentleman of blood and breeding; 

And, from some knowledge and assurance, ofier 

This office to you.] 

Gent. 1 will talk further with you, 

Kent. No, do not. 

For confirmation that I am much more 
Than my out-wall, open this purse, and take 
What it contains : If you shall see Cordelia, 
(As fear not but you shall,) show her this lingi 
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And shei^ill tell you who your fellow is 
That yet you do not know. Fie on this storm! 
I will go seek the king. 

Gent, Give me your hand : Have you no more to 
say? 

Kent. Few words, but, to efiect, more than all 

That, when we have found the king, (in which your 

pain 
That way; 1*11 this;) he that first lights on him. 
Holla the other. [^Exeunt iccerally. 

SCENE JI. 

Another Fart of the Heath, Storm continues. 

Enter Lear and Fool, 

Lear, Blow, wind, and crack your cheeks! rage! 
blow! 
You cataracts, and hurricanoes, spout 
Till you have drench'd our steeples, drown*d the 

cocks! 
You sulphurous and thought-executing fires. 
Vaunt-couriers to oak-cleaving thunder-bolts. 
Singe my white head ! And thou, all-shaking thunder. 
Strike flat the thick rotundity o*the world ! 
Crack nature's moulds, all germens spill at once. 
That make iqgrateful man ! 

Fool, O nuncle, court holy-water in a dry house in 
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better than this rain-water out o*door. Oood nuncle, 
in^ and ask thy daughters* blessing; here's a night 
pities neither wise men nor fools. 

Lear. RumMe thy bellyfull! Spit, firel spout, 
rain! 
Nor rain, wind, thunder, fire, are nay daughters: 
I tax not you« you elements, with unkindness, 
I never gave you kingdom, caird you children^ 
You owe me no subscription **3 why then let fall 
Your horrible pleasure; here I stand, your slave, 
A poor, infirm, weak, and despis*d old man: — 
But yet I call you servile ministers. 
That have with two pernicious daughters join*d 
Your high-engender*d battles, *gainst a head 
So old and white as this. O ! O ! *tis foul ! 

Fool. He that has a house to put his head in, has 
a good head-piece. 

The cod-piece that wUl house, 

Before the head has any. 
The head and lie shall louse; — 

So beggars marry many^^. 
The man that makes his toe 

What he his heart should make, 
Shall of a com cry woe, 

And turn his sleep to wake, 

•—for there was never yet fair woman, but she made 
mouths in a glass. 
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Enter Kent. 



Lear. No, I will be the pattern of all patience, 
I will say nothing. 

Kent. Who's there ? 

Fool. Marry, here's grace, and a cod-piece 5 that's a 
wise man, and a fool. 

Kent. Alas, sir, are you here? things that love 
night. 
Love not such nights as these; the wrathful skies 
*^Grallow the very wanderers of the dark. 
And make them keep their caves : Since I was man. 
Such sheets of fire, such bursts of horrid thunder. 
Such groans of roaring wind and rain, I never 
Remember to have heard : man's nature cannot carry 
The affliction, nor the fear. 

Lear. Let the great gods. 

That keep this dreadful pother o'er our heads. 
Find out their enemies now. Tremble, thou wretch. 
That hast within thee undivulged crimes, 
Unwhipp'd of justice: Hide thee, thou bloody hand; 
Thou perjur'd, and thou simular man of virtue 
That art incestuous: Caitifl> to pieces shake. 
That under covert and convenient seeming 
Hast practis'd on man's life ! — Close pent-up guilts. 
Rive your concealing continents, and cry 
These dreadftd summoners grace. — ^I am a man. 
More. sinn'd against, than sinning. 

Kent. Alack, bare-headed ! 

Gracious my lord, hard by here is a hovel ; 
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Some friendship will it lend you Against the tempest i 
Repose you there : while I to this hard house, 
(More hard than is the stone whereof *tisTai8*d| 
Which even but now, demanding after you, 
Deny*d me to come in,) return, and force 
Their scanted courtesy. 

I.ear. My wits begin to turn. — 

Come on, my boy: How dost, my boy? Art cold? 
I am cold myself. — Where is this straw, my fellow? 
The art of our necessities is strange. 
That can make vile things precious. Come, youf 

hovel. 
Poor fool and knave, I have one part in my heart 
That*s sorry yet for thee. 

Fool. **fre that has a little tiny wit^ — 

With heigh /ho, the wind and the raiur-^ 
Must make content with his fortunes Jit; 
For the rain it raineth every day* 

Lear. True, my good boy.— Cotrie, bring us to this 
hovel. [Exeunt Lear and Kent. 

Fool. This is a brave night to cool a courtezan.—^' 
1*11 speak a prophecy ere I go : 

When priests are more in word than matter; 

When brewers mar their malt with water; 

When nobles are their tailors' tutors; 

** No hereticks bum'd, but wenches' suitors: 

When every case in law is right; 

No squire in debt, nor no poor knight ; 
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Wben slanders do not live in tongaes; 

Kor catpurses come not to throngs; 

When usurers tell their gold i'the field; 

And bsiwds and whores do churches build |— *• 

Then shall the realm of Albion 

Come to great confusion. 

Then comes the time^ who lives to 8ee*tj 

That going shall be U8*d with feet. 
iThis prophecy Merlin shall make 3 for I live beforo 
his time. [£x//» 

SCENE III. 

A Room in Gloster*s Castle^ 

Enter Gloster and Edmund^ 

Glo, Alack^ alack^ Edmund, I like not this un-> 
natural dealing: When I desired their leave that I 
might pity him, they took firom me the use of mine 
own house; charged me, on pain of their perpetual 
displeasute, neither to speak of him, entreat for him, 
nor any way sustain him. 

Edm, Most savage, and unbatural ! 

Glo, Go to; say you nothing: There is dlvisiaii 
betweien the dukes; and a worse matter than that: I 
have received a letter this night; — 'tis dangerous 
to be spoken; — I have locked the letter in my. closet: 
these injuries the king now bears will be revenged 
home; there is part of a power already footed: we 
must incline to the king. I will seek him^ and privily 
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relieve him: go you^ and maintain talk with th^ duke, 
that my charity be not of him perceived : If he ask 
for me^ I am ill, and gone to bed. If I die for it, as 
no less is threatened me, the king my old master must 
be relieved. There is some strange thing toward, 
Edmund 3 pray you, be careful^ [Exit. 

Edm. This courtesy, forbid thee> shall the duke 
Instantly know 3 and of that letter too : — 
This seems a fair deserving, and must draw me 
That which my father loses 3 no less than all: 
The younger rises, when the old doth &11. 

SCENE IV. 
A part qf the heath, uith a hovel. 

Enter Lear, Kent, and Fool. 

Rent. Here is the place, my lord; good my lordj 
enter : 
The tyranny of the open night*s too rough 
For nature to endure. \^Storm still. 

Lear. Let me alone. / 

Kent. Good my lord, enter here. 
Lear. Wilt break my heart? 

Kent. I'd rather break mine own: Good my lord, 

enter. 
Lear. Thou thmk'st 'tis much, that this contentious 
storm 
Invades us to the skin : so 'tis to thee j 
But where the greater malady is fix'd> 
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The lesset is scarce felu Thou'dst shun a bear .* 
But if thy flight lay toward the raging sea, 
lliou'dst meet the bear i'the mouth. When the 

mind's £cee. 
The body's delicate : the tempest in my mind 
Doth from my senses take all feeling else^ 
Save what beats there. — Filial ingratitude ! 
Is it not as this mouth should tear this hand. 
For lifting food to*t ?— But I will punish home : — ^ 
No, I will weep no more. — In such a night 
To shut me out !— Pour on 3 1 will endure: — 
In such a night as this ! O Regan, Goneril ! — 
Your old kind father, whose frank heart gare all,-* 
O, that way madness liesj let me shun that^ 
No more of that, — 

Kent, Good my lord, entier here. 

Lear, Pr'ythee, go in thyself 5 seek thine own ease; 
This tempest will not give me leave to ponder 
On things would hurt me more.— -But I'll go in : 
In, boy; go first. — [to the FoolJ] You houseless 

poverty, — 
Nay, get thee in. 1*11 pray, and then I'll sleep. — 

[^Fool goes in. 
Poor naked wretches, wheresoe'er you;are. 
That bide the pelting of this pitile^ storm. 
How shall your houseless heads, and unfed sides. 
Your loop'd and window'd raggedness, defend you 
From seasons such as these ? O, I have ta'en 
Too little care of this ! Take physick^ poipp^ 
. Expose th3rself to feel what wretches feel ; 
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That thoa may'st shake the. superflux to thexx^ 
And show the heavens mot« just« 
Edg. Iwiihin.'] Fathom and half, fathom and half!; 
poor Tom! 

[^Tke Fool runs out from the kavet. 
Fool. Come not in here, nuncle, here*8 a sj^t^ . 
Help me, help me ! 
Kent. Give me thy hand. — Who's there? 
Fool. A spirit, a spirit; he sajs his name's poof 

Tom. 
Kent. What art thou that dost grumhle there i*the 
straw? 
Come forth. 

Enter Edgar, disguised as a Madman, 

Edg. Awaj ! the foul fiend follows me !-^ 
Through the sharp hawthorn blows the cold wind.-*- 
Humph I go to thy cold bed, and warm thee* 

Lear. Hast thou given all to thy two daiigbters ? 
And art thou come to this ? 

Edg. Who gives any thing to poor Tom? whom 
the foul fiend hath led through fire and through fiame>, 
through ford and whirlpool, over bog and quagmire; 
that hath laid knives under his pillow, and halters in 
his pew; set ratsbane by his porridge; made i^im proud 
of heart, to ride on a bay trotting-hprse over four- 
inch'd bridges, to course his own shadow for a 
traitor: — Bless thy five wits! Tom's a-cold. — O, do 
de, do de, do de. — ^Bless thee from whirlwinds, ?tar- 
blasting, and taking ^^! Do poor Tom some c^ity. 
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whom the foul fietid vexes: Ihere could I have him 

now, — ^and there, — ^and there,— and there again, and 

there. [Storm continues. 

Lear. What, have his daughters brought him to this 

pass?— 

Could'st thou save nothing? Did'st thou give ^em 

all? 

Fool, Nay, he reserved a blanket, else we had been 
all shamed. 

Ltar^ Now, all the plagues that in the pendulous 
air 
Hang feted o*er men*s faults, light on thy daughters ! 

Kent, He hath no daughters, sir. 

Lear, Death, traitor! nothing could have subdu*d 
nature 
To such a lowness, but his unkind daughters. — 
Is it the fashion, that discarded Others 
Should have thus little mercy on their flesh? 
Judicious punishment ! *twas this flesh begot 
Those pelican daughters. 

Edg, Pillicock sat on pillicock's-hill j— 
Halloo, halloo, loo, loo ! 

Fool. This cold night will turn us all to fools and 
madmet). 

Edg, Take heed o'the foul fiend : Obey thy parents 5 
keep thy wol*d justly j swear not 3 commit not with 
man*s sworn spoase^ set not thy sweet heart on proud 
array : Tom's a-cold. 

Lear, What hast thou been ? 
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Edg. A serving-man^ proud in beart and mindj 
that curFd my hair j *^wore gloves in my cap, served 
the lust of my mistress's heart, and did the act of 
darkness with her ; swore as many oaths as I spake 
words, and broke them in the sweet &ce of heaven : 
pne, that slept in the contriving of lust, and waked 
to do it: Wine loved I deeply; dice dearly; and in 
woman, out-paramour* d the Turk: False of heart, 
light of ear, bloody of hand ; Hog in sloth, fox in 
stealth, wolf in greediness, dog in madness, lion in 
prey. Let not the creaking of shoes, nor the rustling 
of silks, betray thy poor heart to women : Keep thy 
foot out of brothels, thy hand out of plackets, thy pen 
from lenders* books, and defy the foul fiend. — Still 
through the hawthorn blows the cold wind : *^ Says 
suum, mun, ha no nonny, dolphin my boy, my boy^ 
sessa; let him trot by. [stoftn continues. 

Lear. Why, thou were better in thy grave, than to 
answer with thy uncover*d body tliis extremity of the 
skies. — Is man no more than this? Consider him 
well: Thou owest the worm no silk, the beast no 
hide, the sheep no wool, the cat no perftime: — Ha! 
here's three of us are sophisticated ! — ^Thou art the 
thing itself: unaccommodated man is no more but 
such a poor, bare, forked animal as thou art. — Off, off, 
ypu lendings: — Come; unbutton here. — 

[tearing off his clothes. 

Fool. Pr*ythee, nuncle, be contented; this is 9 

naughty night to swim ip. — ^Now a little fire in ^ ^ild 
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field were like aaold lecher's heart; a small sparky all 
the rest oi hb body cold.— Look^ here comes a 
vralking fire. 

E€^. This Is the foul fiend Flibbertigibbet ^0; he 
he^ns at curfew^ and walks till the first cock ; he 
gives the web and the pin**, squints the eye, and 
makes the hare-Up ; mildews, the white wheats and 
iMirts the poor creature of earth. 

Saini Withoid footed thrice the wold; 
He met the night'fnare, and her mne'/oid; 

Bid her alight, 

And her troth plight. 
And, aroint thee, mteh, aroint thee! 

Kent. How fiires your graced 

Enter Gloster, with a torch.. 

Lear, What's he? 

Kent. Who's there ? What is*t you seek ? 

Glo. What are you there? Your names ? 

Edg, Poor Tom; that eats the swinmiing frog, the 
toad, the tadpole> the wall-newt, and the water^'; 
that in the fury of his heart, when the foul fiend 
rages, eats cow -dung for sallets; swallows the old 
rat, and the ditch-dog; drinks the green mantle of the 
standing pool; who is whipp*d from tything to tythlng, 
and stock*d, punished, and imprison*d ; who hath had 
tliree suits to his back, six shirts, to his body^ horse to 
ride, and weapon to wear, — 
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But mice, and rals, and such smaU deer. 
Have been TonCs food for seven long year. 

Beware my follower : — Peace, Smolkin j peace, thou 
fiend ! 

Glo. What, hath your grace no better company ? 

£(/g. The prince of darkness is a gentleman; 
Modo he*8 caird, and Mahu^^ 

Glo, Our flesh and blood, my lord, is grown so vile. 
That it doth hate what gets it. 

Edg, Poor Tom's a-cold. 

Glo, Go in With me; my duty cannot suffer' 
T6 obey in all your daughters* hard commands: 
Though their injunction be to bar my doors. 
And let this tyrannous night take hold upon you; 
Yet have I ventured to come seek you out. 
And bring you where both fire and food is ready. 

Lear. First let me talk with this philosopher: — 
What is the cause of thunder ? 

Kent, Good my lord, take his ofier; 
Go into the bouse. 

Lear. 1*11 talk a word with this same learned 
Theban: — 
What is your study? 

Edg, How to prevent the fiend, and to kill vermin* 

Lear. Let me ask you one word in private. 

Kent, Importune him once more to go, my lord, 
l^is witjs be]gin to unsettle. 

Glo. Can*st thou blame him ? 
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His daughters seek his death: — Ah^ that good 
Kent!— 

r 

He said it would be thus : — Poor banish'd man!— 

Thou 8ay*8ty the king grows mad; I'll tdl thee^ friend, 

I.am almost mad myself: I had a son. 

Now outlaw*d from my blood: he sought my life. 

But lately^ very late j I loy*d.him, friend,— 

No father his son dearer: true to tell thee, 

[Storm continues. 
The grief hath craz'd my wits. What a night's this! 
I do beseech your grace, — 

Lear. O, cry you mercy. 

Noble philosophy, your company. 

Edg. Tom's a-cold. 

Glo. In, fellow, there, to the hovel: keep thee 
warm. 

Lear. Come, let's in all. 

Kent. This way, my lord. 

Lear. With him; 

I will keep still with my philosopher. 

Kent. Good my lord, sooth him; let him take the 
fellow. 

Glo. Take him you on. 

Kent. Sirrah, come on ; go along with us* 

Lear. Come, good Athenian. 

Old. No words, no words: 

Hash. 

Edg. ^^ Child Rowland to the dark tower came, . 
His word was still, — Fie, f oh, and f urn, 

I smell the Hood of a British wait, {Exeunt. 
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SCENE V. 

A Room m Glosters Castle, 

Enter Cornwall and Edmund. 

Com. I will have my revenge^ ere I depart hit 
bouse. 

Edm, How, my lord, I may be censured, that 
nature thus- gives "^ay U> loyalty, something fears me 
to think of. 

Com, I DOW perceive, it was not altogether your 
brother's evil disposition made him seek his death ; 
but a provoking merit, set a-wodi by a reproveable 
badness in hknself. 

Edm, How malicious is my fortune, that I must 
repent to be just! This is the letter he spoXe of, which 
approves him an intelligent party to the advantages 
ci France. O heavens ! that this treason were Qot« or 
not I the detector ! 

Com. Goi with me to the duchess. 

Edm. If the matter of this paper be certain, you 
have mighty business in hai^d. 

Com, True, or false, it hath made thee earl of 
Gloster. Seek out where thy father is, that he may 
be ready for our apprehension. 

Edm, lAside,'] If I find him comforting the king, it 
will stuff his suspicion more fully. — I will persevere 
in my course of loyalty, though the conflict be sore 
between that and my blood* 
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Com. I will lay trust upon thee 5 and thou shalt 
find a dearer father in my love. [^Exeunt, 

SCENE VI. 

A Chamber in a Farm-house, adjoining the Castle. 

Enter Gloster, Lear, Kent^ Fool, and Edgar. 

Glo. Here is better than the open air; take it 
thankfully : I will piece out the comfort with what 
addition I can : I will not be long from you. 

Kent, All the power of his wits has given way to 
his impatience : — ^The gods reward your kindness! . 

lExit Gloster. 

Edg, Frateretto calls me; and tells me, Nero is an 
angler in the lake of darkness. Pray^ innocent, and 
beware the foul fiend. 

Fool. Pr'ythee, nuncle, tell me, whether a madman 
be a gentleman, or a yeoman? 

Lear. A king, a king ! 

Fool. No; he*s a yeoman, that has a gentleman to 
his son: for he's a mad yeoman, that sees his son a 
gentleman before him. 

Lear, To have a thousand with red burning spits 
Come hizzing upon them: — 

Edg. The foul fiend bites my back. 

Fool. He*s mad, that trusts in the tameness of a 
wolf, a horse's health'*, a boy's love, or a whore's oath. 

Lear, It shall be done, I will arraign them 
straight:— 
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Corne^ sit thou here^ most learned juMicer;' 

[To Edgar, 
Thou^ sapient sir, sit here. ITo the Fool.] — Now, you 
she foxes ! — 
Edg, Look, where he stands and glares ! — Wantest 
Ihoa eyes at trial, madam ^'? 

Come o*er the\boum, Bessy, tome: — 
fool. Her boat hath a leak. 
And she mast not speak 
Why she dares not come over to thee. 

Edg. The^'foul fiend haunts poor Tom in the voice 
o/' a nightingale. ^Hopdance cries in Tom's belly for 
two white herring. Croak not, black angel) I have 
no food for thee. 

Kent. How do you, sir? Stand you not so 
amaz'd: 
Will you lie down and rest upon the cushions ? 

l£ar. Ill see their trial first: Bring in the evi- 
dence.— 
Thou rcibed man of justice, take thy place; — 

\To Edgar. 
And thou, his yoke-fellow of equity, \^To the FooL 
Bench by his side : «-You are of the commission. 
Sit you too. ITa Kent. 

Edg. Let us deal justly. 

Sleepest, or wakest thou, jolly shepherd f 
Thy sheep be in the corn; 
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And for one bkut of thy minikin mouth. 
Thy iheep $haU take no harm, 

l\itl the cat is gref. 

Lear. Arraign her first; *tis Gotieril. I heretaloe 
my oath before this honourable assembly^ she kiek*4 
the poor king her father. 
Tool, Come hither^ mistress ^ Is your name Ck)^ 

neril? 
Lear, She cannot deny it. 
Fool* Cry you mercy, I took you for a joint-stool. 
Lear. And here's another> whose waip'd looks i^te*- 
claim 
What store her heart is made of. — Stop her therel 
Arms, arms, sword, fire ! — Corruption in the place 1 
False justicer, why hast thou let her 'scape>? 
Edg. Bless thy five wits! 
Kent, O pity ! — Sir, where is the patience •now^ 
That you so oft have boasted to retain ? 

Edg, My tears begin to take his part so mudt, 
Uiey'll mar my counterfeiting. [Asides 

Lear, The little dogs and all. 
Tray, l^anch, and Sweet-heart, see, they bark at roeb 
Edg, Tom will throw his head at them: — Avauttti 
you curs ! 

Be thy mouth or black ot white. 
Tooth that poisons if it bite; 
Mastiff, grey-hound, mongrel grim. 
Hound, or spaniel, brach, or lym % 
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Or bobtail tike^ or tnindle-tail ; 
Tom will make them weep and wail : 
For^ with throwing thus my head^ 
Dogs leap the hatch> and all are fled. 
Do de, de de. Sessa. Come^ march to wakes and 
fairs^ and market towns: — ^Poor Tom^ thy hora 
IS dry^. 

Lear. Then let them anatomise Regan^ see what 

breeds about her heart: Is there any cause in nature, 

that makes these hard hearts ? — You« sir, I entertain 

you for one of my hundred; only, I do not like the 

fashion of your garments: you will say, they are 

Persian attire; but let them be changed. [To Edgar, 

Kent, Now, good my lord, lie here^ and rest awhile. 

Lear. Make no noise, make no noise; draw the 

curtains : So, so, so : We'll go to supper Tthe moriiH 

ing : So, so, so. 

Fool. And I'll go to bed at noon. 

Re-^enter Gloster. 

Glo. Come hither, friend : Where is tlie king my 

master? 
Kent. Here, sir; but trouble him not, his wits are 

gone. 
Glo. Good friend, I pr'ythee take him in thy arms; 
I have o'er-heard a plot of death upon him: 
There is a litter, ready; lay him in't. 
And drive toward Dover, friend, where thou shalt 
meet 
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Both welcome and protection. Take up thy ftta^er^ 
If thou 8hould*st dally half an honr^ his life. 
With thine> and all that ofier to defend him> 
Stand in assured loss: Take up, take uf); 
And follow me, that will to some provision 
Give thee quick conduct. 

IKent. Oppressed nature sleeps : -*• 

Hiis rest might yet hive bdm*d thy broken senses, 
Which, if cotivenience will not allow. 
Stand in hard cure. — Come, help to bear thy masterf 
Thou must not stay behind. ITo the FooL 

Glo. Come, come, away. 

\Exeunt Kent, Ghster, and the Fool, bearing 
off the king. 
Edg. When we oui* betters see bearing our woe8> 
We^ scarcely think our miseries our foes. 
Who alone suffers, suffers most i*the mind; 
Leaving free things, and happy shows, behind: 
But then the mind much sufferance dotb o*erskip. 
When grief hath mates, and bearing fellowship^ 
How light and portable my pain seems now. 
When that, which makes me bend, makes the kinj; 

bow 5 
He childed, as I fathered ! — ^Tom, away : 
Mark the high noises -, and thyself bewray. 
When false opinion, whose wrong thought defilei 

thee. 
In thy just proof, repeals, and reconciles, thee. 
What will hap more to-night, safe scape the king! 
Lurk^ lurk.] . ^Exit^ 
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SCENE VII. 

A Room m Gloiter'i Castle. 

£ii/fr Cornwall^ Reoan^ Goneril^ £dmund> 

and Servants, 

Com, Post speedilj to my lord your husband^ show 
him this letter: — the army of France is landed:— 
Seek out the villain Gloster* 

[Exeunt some of the servants^ 

Reg. Hang him instantly. 

Gon. Tluck out his eyes. 

Corn, Leave him to my displeasure. — ^£dmund> 
keep you our sister company; the revenges we are 
bound to take upon your traitorous father^ are not fit 
for your beholding. Advise the duke^ where you are 
going, to a most festinate preparation 5 we are bound 
to the like. Our posts shall be swift^ and intelligent 
betwi&t us. Farewell, dear sister ;— ^fereweU, my lord 
of Gloster®». 

Enter Stexvdrd. 

How now? Where's the king? 

Stew, My lord of Gloster hath convey'd him hence: 
Some five or six and thirty of his knights. 
Hot questrists after him, met him at gate ; . 
Who, with some other of the lord's dependants. 
Are gone with him towards Dover; where they boast 
To have well-arm*d friends. 
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Com. Get horses for yoar mistress. 

Gon. Farewell^ sweet lord^ and sister. 

[Exeunt Goneril and Edmund. 
Com. Edmund^ farewell. — Go, seek the traitor 
Gloster^ 
Pinion him like a thief^ bring him before us : 

[Exeunt other Servants, 
Though well we may not pass upon his life 
Without the form of justice i yet our power 
Shall do a courtesy to our wrath^ whidi men 
May blamCi but not control. Who's there? The 
traitor? 

Re'cnter Servants, with Gloster. 

Rtg. Ingrateful fox! 'tis he. 

Corn. Bind fast his corky arms^^. 

Glo. What mean your graces?— —Good my 
friends^ consider 
You are my guests : do me no foul play^ friends. 

Com. Bind him, 1 say. [Serodnfs bind him. 

Reg. Hard, hard:— O filthy traitor! 

Glo. Unmerciful lady as you are, I am none. 

Com. T6 this chair bind him: — ^Villain, thou shalt 
find — \_Regan plucks his beard. 

Glo. By the kind gods^ *tis most ignobly done 
To pluck me by the beard. 

Reg^ So white^ and such a traitor ! 

Glo. Naughty lady^ 

These hairs^ which thoU dost ravish from my chin^ 
Will quicken^ and accuse thee: I am your host; 

VOL. XIII. I 
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With robbers' hands^ my hospitable favours 
You should not ruffle tl^us. What will you do ? 

Com. Come, sir, what letters had you late from 
France ? 

Reg, Be simple-answer'd, for we know the truth. 

Com» And what confederacy have you with the 
traitors 
Late footed in the kingdom ? 

Reg. To whose hands have you sent the lunatick 
king? 
Speak. 

Glo. I have a letter guessingly set down. 
Which came from one that*s of a neutral heart. 
And not from one oppos*d. 

Com. Cunning. 

Reg. And false. 

Com* Where hast thou sent the king ? 

Gh. To Dover. 

Reg. Wherefore 

To Dover ? Wast thou not charg'd at thy peril — 

Com. Wherefore to Dover ? Let him first answer 
that. 

Glo. I am tied to the stake, and I must stand the 
course. 

Reg. Wherefore to Dover? 

Glo* Because I would not see thy cruel nails 
Pluck out his poor old eyes 5 nor thy fierce sister 
In his anointed flesh stick bearish fangs. 
The sea, with such a storm as his bare head 
In hell-black night endur'd, would have buoy'd up. 
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And quench'd the stelled fires : yet^ poor old hearty 

He holp the heavens to rain. 

If wolves had at thy gate howl'd that stem time^ 

Thou should*st have said. Good porter, turn the key; 

All cruels else subscribed: — But I shall see 

The winged vengeance overtake such children. 

Ckjm* See it shalt thou never '.-—Fellows, hold the 
chair: — 
Upon these eyes of thine FU set my foot. 

[Ghster is held down in his chair, while 
Cornwall plucks out one of his eyes, 
and sets his foot on it. 
Glo. He, that will think to live till he be old. 
Give me some help :— O cruel ! O ye gods ! 
Reg, One side will mock another ; the other too. 
Com, If you see vengeance, — 
Sero, Hold your hand, my lord : 

I have serv*d you ever since I was a child; 
But better service have I never done you. 
Than now to bid you hold. 
Reg, How now, you dog ? 

Serv, ' If you did wear a beard upon your chin, 
I*d shake it on this quarrel: What do you mean? 
Com, My villain ! [draws, and rum at him. 

Serv, Nay, then come on, and take the chance of 
anger. 
[draxvs, Theyjight, Cornwall is wounded. 
Reg, Give me thy sword. — [to another Serv.'] A 
peasant stand up thus! 
[snatches a swords pomes behind, and stabs him* 
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Serv. O^ I am slain !— My lord, you have one eye 
left 
To see some mischief on him : — O ! [dies. 

Com. Lest it see more, prevent it : —Out, vik jelly ! 
Where is thy lustre now ? 

[/etfr# out GUktefs other eye, and thr&oosH 
on the ground. 
Gh» All dark and comfortless.— ^Where's my son 
Edmund? 
Edmund, enkindle all the sparks of nature^ 
To quit this horrid act. 

Reg. Out, treacherous villain! 

Thou call'st on him that hates thee : it was he 
That made the overture of thy treasons to us; 
Who is too good to pity thee. 

Glo. O my follies! 

Then Edgar was abus'd.-^ 
Kind gods, forgive me that, and prosper him ! 

Reg. Go, thrust him out at gates, and let him smell 
His way to Dover. — How is't, my lord? How look 
you? 
Com. I have receiv'd a hurt:— Follow me, lady,— 
Turn out that eyeless villain ; — throw this slave 
Upon the dunghill.— Regan, I Weed apace: 
Untimely comes this hurt: Give me your arm. 

[Exit Cornwall, led by Regan; — Servants unbind 
Gloster, and lead him out. 

1 Sero, ril never care what wickedness I do. 
If this man come to good. 

2 Serv. If she live long. 
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Aud^ in the end^ meet the old course of deaths 
Women will all tum monsters. 

1 Serv. Let's follow the old earl^ and get the 

Bedlam 
To lead him where he would; his roguish madness 
Allows itself to any thing. 
. 2 Serv. Go thou > Til fetch some flax^ and whites 

of eggs. 
To apply to his bleeding &ce. Now> heaven help 

him \ [Exeunt stfoeraUy. 
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ACT IV. SCENE I. 

The Heath. 

Enter Edgar. 

Edg. Yet better thus^ and known to be contemn'd> 
Than still contemn'd and flatter'd. To be worst. 
The lowest, and most dejected thing of fortune. 
Stands still in esperance, lives not in fear: 
The lamentable change is from the best; 
The worst returns to laughter. Welcome then. 
Thou unsubstantial air, that I embrace ! 
The wretch, that thou hast blown unto the worst. 
Owes nothing to thy blasts. — fiut who comes here? — 

Enter Gloster, led by an old man. 

My father, poorly led? — EWorld, world, O world! 
But that thy strange mutations make us hate thee, 
life would not yield to age. 

Old Man, O my good lord, I have been your tenant, 
and your Other's tenant, these fourscore years. 

Glo» Away, get thee away; good friend, be gone: 
Thy comforts can do me no good at all. 
Thee they may hurt 

Old Man. Alack, sir, you cannot see your way. 

Glo, I have no way, and therefore want no eyes; 
I stumbled when I saw : Full oh 'tis seen. 
Our mean secures us 7'; and our mere defects 
Prove our commodities. — ^Ah, dear son Edgar, 
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The food of thy abused father's wrath ! 
Might I but live to see thee in my touchy 
I'd say^ I had eyes again ! 

Old Man. How now ? Who's there ? 

Edg. [asideJ] O gods! Who is't can say, J am at 
the worst f 
I am worse than e'er I was. 

Old Man, Tis poor mad Tom. 

Edg, [aside,] And worse I may be yet: The worst 
is not. 
So long as we can say. This is the worsts 

0/c^ Man. Fellow, where goest? 

Glo. Is it a beggar*man ? 

Old Man, Madman and beggar too. 

Glo, He has some reason, else he could not beg. 
I'the last night's storm I such a fellow saw ; 
Which made me think a man a worm : My son 
Came then into my mind; and yet my mind 
Was then scarce friends with him: I have heard more 

since: 
As flies to wanton boys, are we to the gods; 
They kill us for their sport. 

Edg, How should this be ?— 

Bad is the trade must play the fool to sorrow, 
Ang'ring itself and others. [Jtide,^ — Bless thee, 
master! 

Glo. Is that the naked fellow? 

Old Man. Ay, my lord. 

Gh, Then, pr'ythee, get thee gone: If, for my 
sake^ 
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Thoa wilt o*ertake us« hence a mile or twain, 
I'the way to Dover, do it for ancient love 5 
And bring some covering for this naked soul. 
Whom I'll entreat to lead me. 

Old Man, Alack, sir, he's mad. 

Glo. *Ti8 the times' plague, when madmen lead the 
blind: 
Do as I bid thee, or rather do thy pleasure ; 
Above the rest, be gone. 

Old Man. I'll bring him the best 'parrel that I have^ 
Come on't what will. [Exit^ 

Glo. Sirrah, naked fellow. 

Edg. Poor Tom's a-cold.— -I cannot daub it 
further^*. {^Asiie. 

Glo. Come hither, fellow. 

Edg. lAside."] And yet I must — Bless thy sweet 
eyes, they bleed. 

Glo, ELnow'st thou the way to Dover? 

Edg. Both stile and gate, horse-way, and foot-path. 
Poor Tom hath been scared out of his good wits: 
Bless the good man fit)m the foul fiend! [Five fiends 
have been in poor Tom at once^ of lust, as Obidicut; 
Jlolfbididancey prince of dumbness : Mahu, of stealing $ 
Modo, of murder 5 and Flibbertigibbet^ oi mapping and 
mowing; who since possesses chamber-maids and 
waiting-women^. So, bless thee, master!] 

Gh. Here, take this purse, thou whom the heaven's 
plagues 
Have humbled to all strokes : that I am wretched. 
Makes thee the happier: — ^Heavens, deal so still! 
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Let the superflaous, aad lust-di^t^d man. 
That slaves your ordinance, that will not see 
Because he doth not feiel, feel your power quickly; 
So distribution should undo excess> 
And each man have enough.-^Dost thou know 
Pover? 

Edg. Ay, master. 

Glo* There is a diff, whose high and bending head 
Lodes fearfully in the confined deept 
Bring me but to the very brim of it. 
And I'll repair the misery thou dost bearj 
With something rich about me: fix>m that place 
I shall no leading need. 

Edg. Give me thy arm; 

Poor Tom shall lead thee. [Exeunt, 

SCENE IL 

Bffore the Duke of Albany's Palace^ 

Enter Go n e r i l and Edmund; Steward meeting 

theni, 

Gon, Welcome, my lord: ^^I marvel, our mild 
husband 
Not met us on the way : — Now, where's your 
master? 
Stew. Madam, within; but never man so changed: 
I told him of the army that was landed; 
He smil'd at it : I told him, you were coming; 
His answer was. The worse: of Gloster*s treachery. 
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And of the lo3ral service of his son. 
When I inform'd him, then he call'd me sot j 
And tdd me, I had turn'd the wrong side out: — 
What most he should dislike, seems pleasant to him; 
What like^ o£fensive. 

Gon. Then shall you go no further. 

ITo Edmund. 
It is the cowish terror of his spirit. 
That dares not undertake: he*ll not feel wrongs. 
Which tie him to an answer : Our wishes, on the 

way. 
May prove effects. Back, Edmund^ to my brotiier; 
Hasten his musters^ and conduct his powers : 
I must change arms at home, and give the distaff 
Into aiy husband^s hands. This trusty servant 
Shall pass between us : ere long you are like to hear^ 
If you dare venture in your own behalf, 
A mistresses command. Wear this 5 spare speech; 

Igiving a favour. 
Decline your head : this kiss^ if it durst speak. 
Would stretch thy spirits up into the airj— 
Conceive, and fare thee well. 

Edm. Yours in the ranks of death. 

Gon. My most dear Gloster! 

\_Exit Edmund. 
O, the difference of man, and man ! To thee 
A woman's services are due; my fool' 
Usurps my bed. 

Stew. Madam^ here comes my lord, 

lExU Steward. 
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Enter Alb AVY. 

GoH, I have been worth the whistle'*, 

^^' OGonerll! 

You are not worth the dust which the rude wind 
Blows in your face. — I fear your disposition: 
That nature, which contemns its origin^ 
Cannot be border'd certain in itself: 
She that herself will sliver and disbranch 
From her material sap, perforce must wither. 
And come to deadly use. 

Gon. No more ; the text is foolish. 

Alb, Wisdom and goodness to the vile seem vile: 
Filths savour but themselves. What have you done ? 
Tigers, not daughters, what have you perform'd ? 
A father, and a gracious aged man. 
Whose reverence the head-lugg*d bear would lick. 
Most barbarous, most degenerate ! have you madded. 
Could my good brother suffer you to do it ? 
A man, a prince, by him so benefited ? 
If that the heavens do not their visible spirits 
Send quickly down to tame these vile offences, 
'Twill come. 

Humanity must perforce prey on itself. 
Like monsters of the deep. 

Gon, Milk-liver'd man ! 

That bear*st a cheek for blows, a head for wrongs ^ 
Who hast not in thy brows an eye discerning 
Thine honour from thy suffering; that not know*st. 
Pods do those villains pity, who are punished 
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Ere they have done their mischief. Whereas thy 

drum? 
France spreads his banners in our noiseless land; 
With plumed helm thy slayer begins threats ^ 
Whilst thou, a moral foolj sit'st stilly and cry*st, 
Alack! why does he so? 

Alb. See thyself, devil ! 

Proper deformity seems not in the fiend 
So horrid, as in woman. 

Gon, O vain fool ! 

Alb. 7^Thou changed and self-covered thing, for 
shame, 
Be*monster not thy feature. Were it my fitness 
To let these hands obey my blood. 
They are apt enough to dislocate and tear 
Thy flesh and bones: — Howe*er thou art a fiend, 
A woman's shape doth shield thee. 

Gon. Marry, your manhood now !— 

. Enter a Messenger, 

Alb. What news ? 

Mess. O, my good lord, the duke of Cornwall*^ 
dead; 
Slain by his servant, going to put out 
The other eye of Gloster. 

AU?. Gloster's eyes ! 

Mess. A servant that he bred, thrill*d with remorse, 
Oppos*d against the act, bending his swOrd 
To his great master; who> thereat enrag*d. 
Flew on him> and amongst them fell*d him dead : 
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But not without that harmful stroke^ which since 
Hath plucked him after. 

Alb. This shows you are above^ 

You justicers^ that these our nether crimes 
So speedily can venge ! — But^ O poor Gloster ! 
Lost he his other eye ? 

Men. Both, both, my lord.— 

This letter, madam, craves a speedy answer j 
'Tis from your sister. 

Gon, [Aside,'] ^^One way I like this well 5 
But heing widow, and my Gloster with her^ 
May all the building in ipy fancy pluck 
Upon my hateful life: Another way. 
The news is not so tart. — I'll read, and answer. 

[£nV. 

AJb. Where was his son, when they did take his 
eyes ? 

MeM. Come with my lady hither. 

Alb, He is not here. 

Mess. No, my good lord ; I met him back again. 

Alb. Knows he the wickedness ? 

Mess. Ay, my good lord; *twas he informed against 
him ; 
And <^uit the house on purpose, that their punishment 
Might have the freer course. 

Alb, Gloster, I live 

To thank thee for the love thou show'dst the king. 
And to revenge thine eyes. — Come hither^ friend; 
Tell me what more thou knowest. [Exevnt. 
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[SCENE in. 

The French Camp, near Dffoer. 

Enter Kent, and a Gentleman, 

Kent. Why the king of France is so suddenly gone 
back know you the reason? 

Gent. Something he left imperfect in the state. 
Which since his coming forth is thought of; which 
Imports to the kingdom so much fear and danger. 
That his personal return was most required. 
And necessary. 

KefU. Who hath he left behind him general ? 

Gent, The Mareschal of France, Monsieur le Fer. 

Kent, Did your letters pierce the queen to any 
demonstration of grief ? 

Gent, Ay, sir 5 she took them, read them in my 
presence; 
And now and then an ample tear trill'd down 
Her delicate cheek : it seem'd, she was a queen 
Over her passion; who, most rebel-like. 
Sought to be king o'er her. 

Kent. O, then it mov'd her. 

Gent. Not to a rage : patience and sorrow strove 
Who should express her goodliest. You have seen 
Sunshine and rain at once : her smiles and tears 
Were like a better day: Those happy smiles. 
That play'd on her ripe lip, seem'd not to know 
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What guests were in her eyes 5 which parted thence^ 
As pearls from diamonds dropped; — In brief^ sorrow . 
Would be a rarity most belov'd, if all 
Could so become it. 

Kent, Made she no verbal question ? 

Gent, Taith, once^ or twice, she heav*d the name 
oi father 
Pantingly forth^ as if it pressed her heart; 
Cry'd, Sisters I sisters I — Shame of ladies ! sisters ! 
Kent ! father! sisters! What? fthe storm? fthe night? 
Let pity not be believed! — There she shook 
The holy water from her heavenly eyes, , 
And clamour moistened: then away she started 
To deal with grief alone. 

Kent, It is the stars^ 

The stars above us, govern our conditions; 
Else one self mate and mate"^^ could not beget 
Such different issues. You spoke not with her since } 

Gent, No. 

Kent, Was this before the king retum'd ? 

Gent, No, since. 

Kent. Well, sir; The poor distressed Lear is i'the 
town: 
Who sometime, in his better tune, remembers 
What we are come about, and by no means 
Will yield to see his daughter. 

Gent^ Why, good sir ? 

Kent. A sovereign shame so elbows him: his own 
unkindness. 
That stripped her from his benediction^ tum'd her 
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To foreign casualties^ gave her dear rights 
To his dog-hearted daughters,— these things sting 
His mind so venomously, that burning shame 
Detains him from Cordelia. 

Gent. Alack^ poor gentleman ! 

Kent. Of Albany's and Cornwairs powers you 
heard not? 

Gent. 'Tissoj they are afoot. 

Kent. Well, sir, I'll bring you to our master 
Lear, 
And leave yon to attend him : some dear cause 
Will in concealment wrap me up a while ; 
When I am known aright, you shall not grieve 
Lending me this acquaintance. I pray you, go 
Along with me.] [Exeunt. 

SCENE IF. 

The Same. A Tent. 

Enter Cordelia, Physician, and Soldiers. 

Cor. Alack, 'tis he 5 why, he was met even now 
As mad as the vex*d sea : singing aloud ; 
Crown*d with rank fumiter, and furrow weeds. 
With harlocks, hemlock, nettles, cuckoo-flowers. 
Darnel, and all the idle weeds that grow 
In our sustaining com. — A century send forth; 
Search every acre in the high-grown field. 
And bring him to our eye. [Exit an Officer.'] — What 
can man's wisdom do. 
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In the testoring his bereaved sense ? 

He, that helps him, take all my outward worth. 

Fhy. There is means, madam : 
Our foster-nurse of nature is repose. 
The which he lacks ; that to provoke in him. 
Are many simples operative, whose power 
Will close the eye of anguish. 

Cor, All blessed secrets. 

All you unpublish*d virtues of the earth. 
Spring with my tears ! be aidant, and remediate. 
In the good man's distress !— Seek, seek for him j 
Lest his ungovern*d rage dissolve the life 
That wants the means to lead it. 

Enter a Messenger, 

Mess, Madam, news ; 

The British powers are marching hitherward. 

Cor. n?is known before; our preparation stands 
In expectation of them. — O dear fether. 
It is thy business that I go about; 
Therefore great France 

My mourning, and impcutant tears, hath pitTed. 
No blown ambiUon doth our arms incite. 
But love, dear love, and our ag'd father's right: 
Soon may I hear, and see him ! [Exenuh 
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SCENE V. 

A Room in Gloster*s Castle. 

Enter Regan and Steward. 

Reg, But are my brother's powers set forth? 
Stew, Ay, madam. 

Reg. Himself 

In person there ? 

Stew. Madam^ with much ado : . 

Your sister is the better soldier. 

Reg. Lord Edmund spake not with your lord at 
home? 

Stew. No, madam. 

Reg, What might import my sister's letter to him? 

Stew, I know not^ lady. 

Reg, 'Faith, he is posted hence on serious matter. 
It was great ignorance, Gloster's eyes being out. 
To let him live 5 where he arrives, he moves 
All hearts against us: Edmund, I think. Is gone> 
In pity of his misery, to despatch 
His nighted life; moreover, to descry 
The strengdi o*the enemy. 

Stew, 1 must needs after him, madam, with my 
letter. 

Reg. Our troops set forth to-morrow; stay with us; 
The ways are dangerous. 

Stew. I may not, madam^ 

My lady charg'd my duty in this business* 
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keg. Why should she write to £dmuDd? Might 
not you 
Transport her purposes by word? Belike, 
Something— I know not what:— I'll love thee much. 
Let me unseal the letter. 

Stew. Madam, I had rather — 

Reg, I know, your lady does not love her husband 1, 
I am sure of that : and, at her late being here. 
She gave strange ioeiliads, and most speaking looks 
To noble Edmund: I know, you are of her bosom* 

Stew. I, madam? 

Reg, I speak in understandings you are, I know it: 
Therefore, I do advise you, take this note'^: 
My lord is dead; Edmund and I have talk'd; 
And more convenient is he for my hand^ 
Than for your lady's : — ^You may gather more* 
If you do find him, pray you, give him this; . 
And when your mistress hears thus much from yoUj^ 
I pray, desire her call her wisdom to her. 
So, fere you well. 

If you do chance to hear of that blind traitor. 
Preferment falls on him that cuts him off. 

Stew. 'Would I could meet him, madam! I. would 
show 
What party I do follow. 

Reg. Fare thee well. [Exeunt. 
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SCENE VI. 

The Country near D&oer. 

Enter Glostbr and £dg ar^ dressed Uke a Feasant, 

Olo. When shall we come to the top of that same 
hill? 

Edg, You do dimb up it now: lo<^, how we 
labour. 

Glo. Methinks, the ground is even. 

Edg,. Horrible steep : 

Hark^ do you hear the sea ? 

G/o. No, truly. 

Edg. Why, then your other senses grow imperfect 
By your eye*' aoguisb. ^ 

Glo. So may it he, indeed : 

Methinks^ thy voice is alterl^j and thou speak'st 
In better phrase, and matter, than thou didst. 

Edg. You are much deceived) in nothing am I 
chang'd. 
But in my garments. 

Glo. Methinks, you are better spoken. 

. Edg. Come on, sir> here*s the place : —stand still.— • 

«®How fearful 
And dizzy 'tis, to cast (me*s eyes so low ! 
The crows, and choughs, that wing the midway air. 
Show scarce so gross as beetles : Half way down 
Hangs one that gathers samphire 5 dreadful trade I 
Methink^y he seenos no tngger than \m head ; 
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The fishermen, that walk upon the beach> 
Af^ar like mice^ andyon' tall anchoring bark. 
Diminished to her cock j her cock, a buoy 
Almost too small for sight : The murmuring surge. 
That on the unnumbered idle pebbles chafes. 
Cannot be heard so high : — ril look no more; 
Lest my brain turn, and the deficient sight 
Topple down headlong. 

Glo. Set me where you stand. 

Edg, Give me your hand : Yon are now within a foot 
Of the extreme verge : for all beneath the moon 
Would I not leap upright®'. 

Glo. Let go my hand. 

Here, fi-iend, is another purse ; in it, a jewel 
Well wor'th a poor man's t^ing: Fairies, and gods. 
Prosper it with thee ! Gro thou fiirther off; 
Bid me farewell, and let me hear thee going. 

Edg, Now fare you well, good sir. [Secfhs to go. 

Glo. With all my heart. ' 

Edg. Why I do trifle thus with his despair. 
Is done to cure it 

Glo. O you mighty gods ! 

This world I do renounce; and, in your sights. 
Shake patiently my great affliction off: 
If I could bear it longer, and not fall 
To quarrel with your great opposcless wills, ' 

My snuff, and loathed part of nature, should 
Bum itself out. If Edgar live, O, bless him ! — 
Now, fellow, fare thee well. 

[He leaps, fM/alls along J 
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Edg» Gone, sir? farewell.-^ 

And yet I knpw not how conceit may rob 
The treasury of life, when life itself 
Yields to the theft : Had he been where he thought, 
By this, had thought beep past. — Alive, or dead ? 
Ho, you sir ! friend !— Hear you, sir ? — speak ! 
Thus might he pass indeed:— Yet he revives'? 
What are you, sir ? 

Glo. Away, and let me die. 

Edg. Had'st thou been aught but gossomer^^ 
feathers, air. 
So many fathom down precipitating. 
Thou had*st shiverM like an egg: but thou dost 

breathe; 
Hast heavy substance; bleed*st not; speak'st; art 

sound. 
Ten masts at each make not the altitude. 
Which thou (mst perpendicularly fell; 
Thy life*s a miracle : Speak yet again. 
Gh. But have I fallen, or no ? 
Edg. From the dread summit of this chalky bourn: 
Look up a-height; — the 9hrill-gorg*d lark so far 
Cannot be seen or heard : do but look up. 

Glo» Alack, I have no eyes. — 
Is wretchedness deprived that benefit. 
To end itself by death? *Twas yet some comfort. 
When misery could beguile the tyrant's rage. 
And frustrate his proud will. 

Edg, Give me your arm : 

Up :— So ;-rHow is't ? Feel you your legs ? You stand. 
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Glo. Too well, too well. 

Edg. This is above all strangeness* 

Upon the crown o'the cliff, what thing was that 
Which parted from you? 

Gh. A poor unfortunate beggar. 

Edg, As I stood here below, methought, his eyes 
Were two full moons > he had a thousand noses. 
Horns whelk' d, and way*d like the enridged sea; 
It was some fien4: Therefore, thou happy father. 
Think that the clearest gods, who make them honours 
Of men's impossibilities, have preserv*d thee. 

Glo, I do remember now : henceforth 1*11 bear 
Affliction, till it do cry out itself. 
Enough, enough, and, die. That thing you speak of, 
I took it for a man > often 'twould say. 
The fiend, the fiend: he led me to that place. 

' Edg, Bear free and patient thoughts. — But who 
comes here? 

Enter Lea r, fantastically dressed up with Jhwers, 

The safer sense will ne'er acconmiodate 
His master thus. 

Lear, No, they cannot touch me for coining; I am 
the king himself. 

£dfg. O thou side -piercing, sight! 

Lear. Nature's above art in that respect. — Thiere's 
your press-money. That fellow handles his bow like 
a crow-keeper: draw me a clothier's yard.— Look, 
look, a mouse! Peace, peace; — this piece of toasted 
^eesewil^ do't.«-TherQ's mygaundet; I'll prove, it 
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on a giant. — Brine up the brown bills. — O, well 
flown^ bird !— i'the dont^ i'the clout: hewgh! Give 
the word. 

Edg, Sweet maijorafn. 

Lear. Pass. 

Glo. I know that voice. 

Lear. Ha! Groneril! — with a white beard!— They 
flatter*d me like a dog} and told me, I had wlute hairs 
in mj beard, ere the black ones were th^re. To saf 
iry« and no, to every thing I said ! —Ay and no itoo w« 
no good divinity. When the rain came to wet me 
cmce, and the wind to make me chatter ^ when the 
thunder would not peace at my bidding; there I found 
them, there I smelt them out. Go to, they are not 
men o'their words: they told me I was every thing; 
'tis a lie; I am not ague-proof. 

Gla. The trick of that voice I do well remember : 
I^'t not the king ? 

Lear. Ay, every inch a king: 

When I do stare^ see, how the subject quakes. 
I pardon that man's life : What was thy cause ? — 
AduUery^-^ 

Thou shalt not die : Die for adultery ! No : 
The wren goes to*t, and the small gilded fly 
Does lecher in my sight. 
I^ copulaticm thrive, for Gloster's bastard son 
Was kinder to his fether, than my daughters 
Got 'tween the lawful sheets. 
To't, luxury, pell-melU for I lack soldiers.— 
heboid yon* ^impenng dame^ 
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Whose face between her forks presageth snow**; 
That minces virtue^ and does shake the head 
To hear of pleasure's name; 
The fitchew^ nor the soiled horse ^^ goes to*t 
With a more riotous appetite. 
Down from the waist they are centaurB^ 
Though women all above : 
Bi|t to the girdle do the gods inherit. 
Beneath is sdl the £endft' j there's hell, there's darkpess, 
there is the sulphurous pit, burning, scalding, stendtu 
consumption ; — Fie, fie, fie ! pah ; pah ! Give me an 
ounce of civet, good apothecary, to sweeten my imagin- 
ation : there's money for thee. 

Glo. O, let me kiss that hand ! 

Lear. Let me wipe it first ; it smells of mortality* 

Glo, O ruin'd piece of nature ! This great world 
Shall so wear out to nought — Dost thou know me ? 

Lear, I remember thine eyes well enough. Dost 
thou squinyat me? No, do thy worst, blind Cupid; 
I'll not love. — Read thou this challenge; mark but the 
penning of it. 

Glo, Were all the letters suns, I could not see one. 

Edg. I would not take this from report ; — it i^ - 
And my heart breaks at it. 

Lear, Read. 

Glo. What, with the case of eyes? 

Lear, O, ho, are you there with me? No eyes in 
your head, nor no money in your pune ? Yoor eyes 
are in a heavy case, your purse in a light: Yet you see 
how this world goes. 
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Glo. I see it feelingly. 

Lean What, art mad ? A man may see how thi$ 
world goes^ with no eyes. Look with thine ears ; 
see how yon* justice rails upon yon* simple thief. 
Hark> in thine ear: Change places^ and, handy- 
dandy, which is the justice, which is the thief?— 
Thou hast seen a ^rmer*s dog bark at a beggar? 

Glo. Ay, sir. 

Lear. And the creature run fix>m the cur? There 
thou might'st behold the great image of authority : a 
dog's obey'd in office. — 
Thou rascal beadle, hold thy bloody hand : 
Why dost thou lash that whore? Strip thine own 

back; 
Thou hotly lust'st to use her in that kind 
For which thou whipp*st her. The usurer hangs the 

cozener. 
Through tatter'd dothes small vices do appear ; 
Rofa^es, and Rux*d gowns, hides all. Plate sin with gold^ 
And the strong lance of justice hurtless breaks : 
Arm it in rags, a pigmy's straw doth pierce it. 
None does offend, none, I say, none; I'll able 'em: 
Take that of me^ my friend, who have the powejr 
To seal the accuser's lips. Get thee glass eyes ; 
And, like a scurvy politician, seem 
To see the things thou dost not.— Now, now, noW;, 

now: 
Pull off my boots : — ^harder, harder j so. 

^<fe* O, matter and impertinency mix*d I 
Reason in madness I 
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Lear. If thou wilt weep my fortunes^ t$ke my eyei. 
I. know thoe well enough; thy name is Gloster : 
Thou must be patient j we. came crying hither. 
Thou know'st^ the first time that we smell the air> 
We wawl^ and cry : — I will preach to thee; mark me. 

Glo, Alack> alack the day! 

Lear, When we are bom^ we cry^ that we are 
come 

To this great stage of fools j '^This a good block ? — 

It were a delicate stratagem^ to shoe 
A troop of horse with felt: 1*11 put it in proof $ 
And when I have stolen upon these sons-in-law^ 
Then, kill, kill, kill, kiU, kiU, kill. 

Enter a Gentleman, with Attendants, 

Gent, O, here he is; lay hand upon him. — Sir, 
Your most dear daughter— 

Lear, No rescue? What, a prisoner? I am even 
The natural fool of fortune. — Use me well; 
You shall have ransom. Let me have a surgeon, 
I am cut to the brains. 

Gent, You shall have any thing. 

Lear, No seconds? All myself? 
Why, this would make a man, a man of salt. 
To use his eyes for garden water-pots. 
Ay, and for laying autumn's dust. 

Gent, Good sir,— 

Lear, I will die bravely, like a bridegroom : What? 
I will be jovial ; come, come; I am a king. 
My masters^ know you that? 
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Gent. You. are a rojal one, and we obey you. 

Lear. Then there's life in it. Nay, an you get it, 
you shall get it by running. Sa, sa> sa, sa. 

lEait, running; Attendants follow ^ 

Gent. A sight most pitiful in the meanest wietcb; 
Fast speaking of in a king! — ^Thou hast one daughter. 
Who redeems nature from the general curse 
Which twain have brought her to. 

Edg» Hail, gentle sir. 

Gent. Sir, speed you : What's your will ? 

Edg. Do you hear aught, sir, of a battle toward? 

Gent. Most sure, and vulgar : every one hears that, 
Whicd can distinguish sound. 

Edg. But, by your &vour^ 

How nears the other army ? 

Gent, Near, and on speedy foot; the main descry 
Stands on the hourly thought 

Edg. I thank you, sir: thafs all. 

Gent. Though that the queen on special cause is 
here. 
Her army is mov*d on. 

Edg. I thank you, sir. [Exit Gent. 

Gh, You ever-gentle gods, take my breath from me; 
Let not my worser spirit tempt me again 
To die before you please ! 

Edg, Well pray you, father. 

Glo. Now, good sir, what are you ? 

Edg. A most poor man, made tame by fortune's 
blows; 
Who, by the art of known and feeling sorrows. 
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Am pregnant to good pky. Give me your hand^ 
1*11 lead you to some biding. 

Gio, Hearty thanks : 

The bounty and the benizon of ^eaven 
To boot^ and boot! 

Enter Steward, 

Stew. A proclaim'd prize! Most happy ! 

That eyeless head of thine was first firam'd flesh 
To raise my fortunes. — ^Thou old unhappy traitor^ 
Briefly thyself remember: — ^The sword is out 
That must destroy thee. 

Glo. Now let thy friendly hand 

Put strength enough to it. lEdgar opposes. 

Stew. Wherefore, bold peasant, 

Dar*st thou support a publish*d traitor ? Hence; 
Lest that the infection of his fortune take 
Like hold on thee. Let go his arm. 

Edg. Chril not let go^ zir, without vurther 'casion. 

Stew. Let go, slave, or thou diest 

Edg. Good gentleman, go your gait^, and let poor 
volk pass. And ch*ud ha* been zwagger*d out of my 
life, *twould not ha* been zo long as *tis by a vortnight. 
Nay, come not near the old man; keep out, che 
vor'ye®^, or ise try whether your costard^ or my bat 
be die harder: Ch*ill be plain with you. 

Stew, Out, dunghill ! 

Edg. Ch'ill pick your teeth, zir: Come; no matter 
vor your foins®^ 

\Theyfght; and Edgar knocks him down. 
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Stav, Slave, thou hast slain me: — ^ViUain^ take 
my purser 
If ever thou wilt thrive, bury my body] 
And give the letters, which thou find*st about me> 
To Edmund earl of Gloster; seek him out 

Upon the British party: O, untimely death! 

[Die*. 

Edg. I know thee well: A serviceable villain 5 
As duteous to the vices of thy mistress. 
As badness would desire. 

Gio. ' What, is he dead ? 

Edg, Sit you down, father $ rest you. — 
Let*s see his poickets : these letters, that he speaks 

of. 
May be n^ friends. — He's dead 5 I am only sorry 
He had no other deathVman. — Let us see :<— - 
Leave, gentle wax; and, manners, blame us not: 
To know our enemies* minds, we*d rip their hearts ; 
Their papers, is more lawful. 

[reads.] Let our reciprocal vows be remembered. You 
have many opportunities to cut him cff: if your will 
want not, time and place will be fruitfully offered. 
There is nothing done, if he return the conqueror: Then 
am I the prisoner, and his bed my gaol; from the loath* d 
warmth whereof deliver wic, and supply the place for your 
labour, 

I 

Your wife, (so I would say, J and your 
affectionate servant, 

GONERIL. 
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0.tindlstiDguish*d space of woman's will!-^ 

A plot upon her virtuous kusband's life; 

And the exchange, my brother! — Here, in the sands. 

Thee 1*11 rake up, the post unsanctiiied 

Of murderous lechers: and, in the maturef time^ 

With this ungracious paper strike the sight 

Of the death-practi8*d duke: For him *tis weU> 

That of thy death and business I can tell. 

[Exit Edgar, dragging out the bothf, 
Glo, The king is mad: How stiff is my vile sense. 
That I stand up, and have ingenious feeling 
Of my huge sorrows! Better I were distract: 
So should my thoughts be sever'd from my griefsf 
And woes, by wrong imaginations, lose 
The knowledge of themselves. 

JRe-e«^er Edgar. 

Big, Give me your hand: 

Far off, methlnks, I hear the beaten drum. 
Come, father. Til bestow you with a friend. 

{Exeunt. 

SCENE VIL 

A Tent in the French camp. Lear on a bed, asleep; 
Physician, Gentleman, and others, attending: Enter 
Cordelia and Kent. 

. Cor, O thou good K^snt, how shall I live, and work. 
To match thy goodness ? My life will be too short. 
And every measure fail me. 



! 
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*Kent, To be ackiiowlodg*d> madain> is 6*erpay'd. 
All my reports go with the modest triith; 
Nor more, nor clipp*d> but so. 

Cor. Be better suited : 

These weeds are memories of those worser hours; 
I pr'ythee, put them off. 

Kent. Pardon me, dear madam; 

Yet to be known, shortens my made intent : 
My boon I make it, that you know me not. 
Till time and I think meet. 

Cor. Then be it so, my good lord. — How does the 
king? Ito the Fhysician^ 

Thj/s. Madam, sleeps still. 

Cor, O you kind gods. 
Cure this great breach in his abused nature! 
The untun'd and jarring senses, O, wind up 
Of this child-changed father ! 

Fhys. So please your majesty, 

That we may wake the king ? he hath slept long. 

Cor. Be governed by your knowledge, and proceed 
I* the sway of your own will. Is he array 'd ? 

Gent. Ay, madam ; in the heaviness of his sleep. 
We put fresh garments on him. 

Phys. Be by, good madam, when we do awake 
him; 
I doubt not of his temperance. 

Cor. Very well. 

Pki^s. Please you, draw near. — Louder the ma« 
sick there. 

Cor, O my dear father I Restoration, hang 
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Thy medicine on my lips; and let this kisi . c 
Repair those violent harms^ that my ttro sisters 
Have in thy reverence made ! 

Kent. . Kiild and dear prificesil 

Cof . Had you iiot been thetr father^ these white 
;flakeft : ' . 

Had challenged pity of them. Was this a^ice ^ -. j 
To be exposM against the warting winds ? 
[To stand against the deep dread-bolted thunder? 
In the most terrible and nimble stroll 
Of quidt, cross ligbtnitg ? to watch (poor perdu !^) 
With this thin helm?] Miile tnemfsddgi . ^ 
Though hp had bit me> should have stood that night 
Against my fire -, And wast thou fain^ poor &ther, 
Tq hwrel t^ee with swipe^and rogues fbdotB, 
In short irnd musty straw? Alack> a(bck! . . : \ " 
'Tis wonder^ that thy life, and wits at onbe 
Had qot concluded aU^—^He wakes^ speak to him* - 

^h^fi^ Madam^ do you; *tis fittest. 

Cor. How does my royal lord? How fares, yout 
majesty? 

Lear, Yoru.do me wrongs to take me onto' the 
gyavef — 
Thou art a soul in bUss; but I am bound 
Upon a wheel of fire> that mine own tears 
Do scald like molten lead. 

Cor. Sir, do you know me > 

Lear. You are a spirit, I know; When did you die*? 

Cor. Still, stai, ftr wide! 

Phifs. He's scarce awake; let hiia alone Awhile^ 

VOL. XIII. L 
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Lear. WhenrKaye I been^ Where am I ? — Fair day- 
fight? 
I am mightily abus'd. — I should even die with pity. 
To see another thus^ — I know not what to say. — 
I will not swear^ these are my hands: — let's see^ 
I feel this pin prick. 'Would I were assur'd 
Of my conditibh. 

Cor. O, look upon me> sir. 

And hold your hands iti benediction o*er me :— ^ 
No, sir, you must not kneel. 

Lear, Pray, do not mock me i 

I am a very foolish fond old man. 
Fourscore and upward -, and, to deal plainly, 
I fear, I am not in my perfect mind, 
Methinks, I should know you, and know this man ^ 
Yet I am doubtfid: for I am mainly ignorant 
What place this is; and all Ihe skill I have 
Remembers not these garments ^ nor I know not 
Where I did lodge last night: Do not laugh at me; 
For, as I am a man, I think this lady 
To be my child Cordelia. 

Cor. And so I am, I am. 

Lear. Be your, tears wet? Yes, 'faith. I pray, 
weep not: 
If you have poison for me, I will drink it. 
I know« you do not love me ; for your sisters 
Have, as I do remember, done me wrong: 
You have some cause, they have not. 

Cor. No cause^ no cause« 

Lear. Am I in France ? 
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Kent, In your own kingdom^ sin 

Lear, Do not abuse me. 

P%«. Be comforted, good madam : the great rage» 
You see, is cur'd in him : [and yet it is danger 
To make him even o*er the time he has lost.] 
Desire him to go in ) trouble him no more. 
Till further settling. 
Cor, Will't please your highness walk ? 
Lear, You must bear with me; 

Pray now, forget and forgive: I am old, and foolish. 

[Exeunt Lear, Cordelia, Physkiem^ and 
Attendants. 
[Gent, Holds it true, sir. 
That the duke of Cornwall was so slain ? 
Kent. Most certain, sir* 

Gent, Who is conductor of his people ? 
Kent. As *tis said^ 

The bastard son of Gloster. 

Gent, They say, Edgar, 

His banisk'd son, is with the earl of Kent 
In Gennany. 

Kent, Report is changeable. 

'Tis time to look about; the powers o'the kingdom 
Approach apace. 

Gent. The arbitrement is like to be a bloody^ 
Fare you well, sir. [Exit, 

Kent. My point and period will be throughfy* 
wrought^ 
Or well^ or ill, as this day*s battle's fought.] [Esat. 
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ACTV. SCENE T. 

The Camp of the British Forces, near Dover. 

Enter, xcith drums and colours, Edmund^ Reg ait. 
Officers, Soldiers, and Others, 

Edm, Know of the duke» if his last purpose hold} 
Off whether since he b advis*d by aught 
To change the course: He*8 ftill of alteration. 
And self«reproying : — bring his constant pleasure. 

[To an Officer^ who goes out. 

Reg, Our sister's man is certainly niisc^ried. 

Edm, Tis to be doubted^ madam. 

Reg. Now, sweet lord. 

You know the goodness I intend upon you: 
Tell me,— -but truly, — ^but then speak the truth. 
Do you not love my sister ? 

Edm. In honour*d love. 

iRtg, But have you never found my brother's way 
To the forefended place ^1? 

Edm. That thought abuses you. 

jR^. I am doubtful that you have been conjunct 
And bosom'd with her, as far as we call hers. 

Edm, No, by mine honour, madam.] 

Reg. I never shall endure her : Dear my lord. 
Be not guniliar with her. 

Edm, Fear me not:— 

Sbi^ aad the duke her husband,— 
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Enter Albany, Goneril, and Soldiers. 

Gon. I Lad rather lose the battle, than that sister 
Should loosen him and me. [Aside. 

Alb, Our very loving sister, well be met.^ 
Sir, this I hear, — ^The king is come to his daughter. 
With others, whom the rigour of our state 
Forc'd to cry out [Where I could not be honest, 
I never yet was valiant : for this business. 
It toucheth us as France invades our land. 
Not holds the king ^ with others, whom, I fear. 
Most just and heavy causes make oppose. 

Edm, Sir, you speak nobly.] 

Reg. Why is this reason'd ? 

Gon. Combine together 'gainst the enemy: 
For these domestick and particular broils 
Are not to question here. 

Alb. Let us then determine 

With the ancient of war on our proceedings. 

Edm, I shall attend you presehtly at your tent. 

Reg. Sister, you'll go with us ? 

Gon. No. 

JReg. 'Tis most convenient} pray you, go with us. 

Gm. O, ho, I know the riddle: [Aside,"] I will 
go. 

As they are going out, enter Eoga^ disguised. 

Edg. If e*er your grace had speech with man so 
poor. 
Hear me one word. 
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Alb, ril overtake you. — Speak. 

[Examt 2dm, Reg. Gan. Officers, Soldiers, 
and Attendants. 

Edg, Before you fight the battle^ ope this letter. 
If you have victory^ let the trumpet sound 
For him that brought it : wretched tluH^laocsBp 
I can produce a champion, that will prove 
"What is avouched there: If you miscarry^ 
Your business of the world hath so an end> 
And machination ceases. Fortune love you! 

Alb, Stay till I have read the letter, 

Edg, I was forbid it 

When time shall serve^ let but the herald cry^ 
And 1*11 appear again. [Exit. 

Alb, Why, fare thee well; I will o'erlook thy 
paper. 

Re-enter Edmund. 

Edm, The enemy's in view, draw up your powers. 
Here is the guess of their true strength and forces 
By diligent discovery ;— but your h^ste 
Is now urg d on you. 

Alb, We will greet the time. [ExiV. 

Edm, To both these sisters have I sworn my love; 
Each jealous of the other, as the stung 
Are of the adder. Which of them shall I take ? 
Both? one? or neither? Neither can be enjoy 'd. 
If both remain alive: To take the widow. 
Exasperates, makes mad her sister Goneril; 
And hardly shall I catry out my side^^ 
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Her husband being alive. Now then, we*ll use 
His countenance for the battle; which being done^ 
Let her, who would be rid of him, devise 
.His speedy taking off. As for the mercy 
Which he intends to Lear, and to Cordelia, — 
The battle done, and they within our power. 
Shall never see his pardon : for my state 
Stands on me tp defend, not to debate. [Exit* 

SCENE II. 

A Field between the two Camps. 

Alarum within. Enter, with drum and colours, Lear^ 
C0B.DELI A, and their forces; and exeunt. 

Enter Edgar and Gloster. 

Edg. Here, father, take the shadow of this tree 
l^or your good host) pray that the right may thrive : 
Jf ever I return to you again^ 
Tl\ bring you comfoit. ' 

Gh. Grace go with you, sir! 

[Exit Edgar. 

Alarums; afterwards a Retreat. lU'enter Edg An. 

Edg. Away, old man, give me thy hand, away; 
JCing Lear hath lost, he and his daughter ta'en: 
Give me thy hand, come on. 

Glo. No further, sir 5 a man may rot even here. 

pdg. What, in ill thoughts a^ain? Men mu^ 
eijlidur^ 
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Their going hence, even as their coming hither: 

Ripeness is all : Come on. 

• Gh. And that*s true too. 

[Exeunt^ 

SCENE III. 

TAe British Camp near Dover. 

Enter, m conquest, with drum and colours, Edmund; 
Lear and Cordelia^ as prisoners; Officers, 
Soldiers, SfC. 

Edm. Some officers take them away: good guard 3 
Until their greater (Measures first be known 
That are to censure them. 

Cor. We are not the first. 

Who, with best meaning, have incurred the worst. 
For thee, oppressed king, am I cast dowuj 
Myself could else out-frown false fortune*s frown.— 
Shall we not see these daughters, and these sisters ? 

Lear. No, no, no, no ! Come, let's away to prison: 
We two alone will sing like birds i*the cage: 
When thou dost ask my blessing, 1*11 kneel down. 
An 1 ask of thee forgiveness : So we'll live. 
And pray, and sing, and tell old tales, and laugh 
At gilded butterflies, and hear poor rogues 
Talk of court news 3 and we*ll talk with them 

tOOj — 

Who loses, and who wins; who's in, who's outj— 

And take upon us the mystery of things. 

As if we were God's spies : And we'll wear out^ 
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In a wall*d prison^ packs and sects of great ones. 
That ebb and flow by the moon. 

Edm, Take them away. 

. Lear. Upon such sacrifices, my Cordelia, 
The gods themselves throw incense. Have I caught 

thee? 
He, that parts us> shall bring a brand from heaven. 
And fire us hence, like foxes. Wipe thine eyes ; 
^The goujeers shall devour them, flesh and fell. 
Ere they shall make us weep : we'll see them starve 

first 
Come. [Exeunt Lear and Cordelia, gtuirded, 

£(/m. Come hither, captain ; hark. 
Take thou this note j [giving a paper.] go, follow then) 

to prison : 
One step I have advanced thee ^ if thou dost 
As this instructs thee, thou dost make thy way 
To noble fortunes : Know thou this, — that men 
Are as the time is: to be tender-minded 
Does not become a sword : — ^Thy great emplojrment 
Will not bear question j either say, thouUt do*t. 
Or thrive by other means. 

Off. ril do% my lord. 

Edm. About it ; and write happy, when thou hasi 
done. 
Mark,— I say, instantly^ and carry it so. 
As I have set it down. 

Of, I cannot draw a cart, nor eat dried oats; 
If it be man's work, I will do it. [Exit Officer. 
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Flourish, Enter AlbaitYj Goneril^ Reoak^ 
Officers, and Attendants. .^ 

Alb. Six, you have shown to-day your valiant strain^ 
'And fortune led you well : You have the captives 
Who were the opposites of this day's strife : 
We do require them of you ; so to use them. 
As we shall find their merits and our safety 
May equally determine, 

Edm. Sir, I thought it fit 

To send the old and miserable king 
To some retention, and appointed guard; 
Whose age has charms in it, whose title more. 
To pluck the common bosom on his side. 
And turn our impress*d lances in our eyes 
Which do command them. With him I sent tho 

queen ; 
My reason all the same; and they are ready 
To-morrow, or at further space, to appear 
Where you shall hold your session. [At this txme. 
We SY^eat, and bleed: the firiend hath lost his friend) 
And the best quarrels, in the heat, are curs'd 
By those that feel their sharpness :— • 
The question of Cordelia, and her father. 
Requires a fitter place.] 

Alb. Sir, by your patience, 

I hold you but a subject of this war. 
Not as a brother, 

l^^g* . That's as we list to grace him, 
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'Methinksy our plemwy jiMgH hw» 1)een demanded. 
Ere you Jiad jyifiRe^e iar. He led our powers; 
MmKcUke commission of my place and person | 
The which immediacy may well stand up. 
And call itself your brother* 

Gon. Not so hot: 

In his own grace he doth exalt himself. 
More than in your advancement. 

Reg. In my rights, . 

By me invested, he compeers the best. 

Gon, That were the mpst, if he should husband 
you. 
. Reg. Jesters do oft prove prophets. 

Gon, Holla, holla! 

That eye, that told you so, look*d but a-squint, 

Reg, Lady, I am not well> else I should answer 
From a full-flowing stomach. — General, 
Take thou my soldiers, prisoners, patrinaony $ 
Dispose of then, of me ; the walls ^ are thine : 
Witness the world, that I create thee here 
My lord and master, n 

Gon. . Mean you to enjoy him ? 

Alb. The let-alone Hes not in your good will* 

Edm, Nor in thine, lord. 

Alb. Half-blooded fellow, yes. 

JUg. Let the drum strike, and prove my title thine. 

[7b Edmund, 

4lb. Stay yet; hear reason :— Edmund, I arre^ 
thee 
Op capital treason 3 and, in thy arrest^ 



\ 
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ThiB gilded serpent: [poiWtng to GanJ] — for youjr 

dainij fair sister^ 
I bar it in the interest of my wife; 
Tis she is sub^contracted to this lord. 
And I, her husband, contradict your bans. 
If you will marry, make your love to me. 
My lady is bespoke. 

Gon. ^^ An interlude ! 

Alb. Thou art arm*d, Gloster: Let the trumpet 
soimd: 
If none appear to prove upon thy person. 
Thy heinous, manifest, and many treasons. 
There is my pledge; Ithrawmg dman a gbve] Til 

prove it on thy heart, 
£ie I taste bread, thou art in nothing less 
Than 1 have here proclaim*d thee* 

Reg, Sick, O, sick! 

Gon. If not, 1*11 ne*er trust poison. [Aside. 

Bdm, There's my exchange: [throwing dawn a 
gUne,'] what in the world he is 
That names me traitor, villain-like he lies : 
Call by thy trumpet : he that dares approach. 
On him, on you, (who not ?) I will maintaini 
My truth and honour firmly. 

Alb, A herald, ho ! 

Edm, A herald, ho, a herald ! 

Alb, Trust to thy single virtue; for thy soldiers. 
All levied in my name, have in my name 
Took their discharge. 

Reg. Thii sickness grows upon wie. 
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Enter a Herald. 

Alb. She is not well; convey her \o my tent. 

[Exit Regan, led. 
- Come hither^ herald^ — Let the trumpet sound,— 
And read out this. 

Off. Sounds trumpet. [^ trumpet umadu 

Herald reads. 

If any man €f quality, or degree, xoitkin the lists of 

the army, will maintain upon Edmund, supposed earl cf 

Gloster, that he is a manifold traitor, let him appear 

at the third sound of the trumpet: He is bold in hi$ 
defence. 

Edm. Soupd. [1 trumpet. 

Her, Again. [2 trumpet. 

Her. Again. [3 trumpet. 

[Trumpet answers mthin.- 

Enter £dg ar^ armed, preceded by a Trumpet. 

AU), Ask him his purposes^ why he appears 
Upon this call o*the trumpet. 

Her. What are you ? 

Your name^ your quality? and why you answer 
This present summons ? 

Edg. ■ YLnovf, my name is lost; 

By treason's tooth bare^gnawn, and canker-bit : 
Yet am I noble, as the adversaiy 
I come to cope withal. 

Albj^ Which is that adversary I 
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Edg. What*8 he, that speaks for Edmund earl of 
Gloster ? 

Edm. Himself y—-<What say'st thou to him ? 

Edg, Draw thy swordf 

That, if my speech offend a noble heart. 
Thy arm may do thee justice : here is mine. 
Behold, it is the privilege of mine honours. 
My oath, and my profession : I protest, — 
Maugre thy strength, youth, place, and eminence. 
Despite thy victor sword, and fire-new fortune. 
Thy valour, and thy heart,-»thou art a traitor : 
False to thy gods, thy brother, and thy father; 
Conspirant 'gainst this high illustrious prince^ 
And, from the extremest upward of thy head. 
To the descent and dust beneath thy feet, 
A most toad-spotted traitor. Say thou. No, 
This sword, this arm, and my best spirits, are bent 
To prove upon thy heart, whereto I speak, 
Thouliest. 

Edm, In wisdom, I should ask thy name; 
But, since thy outside looks so fair and warlike. 
And that thy tongue some *say of breeding breathes. 
What safe and nicely I might well delay 
By rule of knighthood, I disdam and spurn: 
Back do I toss these treasons to thy head ; 
With the hell-hated lie overwhelm thy heart; 
Which, (for they yet glance by, and scarcely bruise,) 
This sword of mine shall give them instant way. 
Where they shall rest for ever.— Trumpets, speak. 

[Alarunm. They fight. Edmvndfalk. 
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Atb, O save him^ save him! 

Gon, This is mere practice, Gloster : 

By the law of arms, thou wast not bound to answer 
An unknown opposite; thou art not vanquish*d> 
But cozen*d and beguil*d* 

^/6. Shut your mouth, dame^^ 

Or with this paper shall I stop it: — Hold, sir: — 
Thou worse than any name, read thine own evil :-— 
No tearing, lady ; I perceive, you know it. 

[Gives the letter to Edrnwid. 

Gon, Say, if I do; the laws are mine, not thine: 
Who shall arraign me for*t ? 

Alb, ' Most monstrous ! 

Know'st thou this paper? 

Gon* Ask me not what I know. 

\Exit Goneril, 

Alb, Go after her: she*s desperate; govern her. 

[To an Oficer, who goes out, 

Edm, What you have charg'd me with, that have I 
done; 
And more, much more: the time will bring it out; 
'Tis past, and so am I : But what art thou. 
That hast this fortune on me ? If thou art noble, 
I do forgive thee. 

Edg, Let's exchange charity. 

I am no less in blood than thou art, Edmund^ 
If more, the more thou hast wrong*d me. 
My name is Edgar, and thy father s son. 
The gods are just, and of our pleasant vices 
Make instruments to scourge us : 
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The dark and vicious place where thee he got. 
Cost him his eyes. 

Edm» Thou hast spoken rights *tis true $ 

The wheel is come full circle; I am here. 

Alb. Methoughtj thj very gate did propbecj 
A royal nobleness:— -I must embrace theei 
Let sorrow split my heart, if ever I 
Did hate thee, or thy father ! 

Edg. Worthy prince> 

I know it well. 

Alb, Where have you hid yourself? 

How have you known the miseries of your father ? 

Edg. By nursing them^ my lord. List a brief 
tale 5 — 
And, when *tis told, O, that my heart would burst !— • 
Tbe bloody proclamation to escape. 
That follow'd me so near, (O our lives* sweetness ! 
That with the pain of death we*d hourly die. 
Rather than die at once !) taught me to shift 
Into a madman*8 rags; to assume a semblance 
That very dogs disdain*d: and in this habit 
Met I my iather with his bleeding rings. 
Their precious stones new lost 5 became his guide. 
Led him, begg*d for him, sav'd him from despair; 
Never (O fault !) reveal'd myself unto him. 
Until some half hour past, when I was arm'dj 
Not sure, though hoping, of this good succesSj 
I ask*d his blessing, and from first to last 
Told him my pilgrimage: But his flaw*d hearts « 
( Alack^ too weak the conlSict to support !) 
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Twixt two extremes of passion, jay and grief. 
Burst smilingly. 

Edm. This speech of yours hath mov'd me. 

And shall, perchance, do good : but speak you on 5 
You look as you had something more to say. 

Alb. If there be more, more woful, hold it in j 
For I am almost ready to dissolve^ 
Hearing of this. 

[Edg. ^This would have seem*d a period 

To such as love not sorrow 3 but another. 
To amplify too-much, would make much more. 
And top extremity. 

Whilst I was big in clamour, came there a man. 
Who having seen me in my worst estate, 
Shunn'd my abhorr'd society ^ but then, finding 
Who 'twas that so endur'd, with his strong arms 
He fastened on my neck, and bellow' d out 
As he'd burst heaven; threw him on my father: 
Told the most piteous tale of Lear and him. 
That ever ear received : which in recounting. 
His grief grew puissant, and the strings of life 
Began to crack : Twice then the trumpet sounded. 
And there I left him tranc'd, 

AlK But who was this? 

Edg. Kent, sir, the banish'd Kent 3 who in dig-* 
guise 
Followed his enemy kingj and did him service . 
Improper for a slave.] 
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Enter a Gentleman hastily, with a bloody knife, 

s 

Gent. Help! help! Ohelp! 

Edg. What kind of help? 

Jit, Speak^ man. 

Edg^ What means that bloody knife? 

Gent. *Tis bot^ it smokes; 

It came even from the heart of — 

Jib, Who^ man ? speak. 

Gent, Your lady, sir^ yoar lady : and her sister 
By her is poison'd ; she confesses it« 

Edm. I was contracted to them both; all three 
Now marry in ah instant. 

Alb. Produce their bodies^ be they alive or deadl-^ 
This judgement of the heavens^ that makes us tremble. 
Touches us not with pity« lExil Gent. 

Eater KznT, 

Edg. Here comes Kent^ sir. * 

Jib. O! it is he. 
The time will not aUow the compliment^ 
Which very manners urges. 

Kent, I am come . . 

To bid my king and master aye good night; 
Is he not here? 

Jib. Great thing of us forgot !— 

Speak« Edmund, where*s the king ? and where's 

Cordelia ?^ — 
See*st thou this object, Kent? 

{The bodies of Goneril atid Regan are brought in. 
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Kent, Alack^ why thus? 

Edm. Yet Edmund was belov'd; 

The one the other poison*d for my sake. 
And after slew herself. 

Alb, Even so. — Cover their faces. 
Edm. 1 pant for life: — Some good I mean to do. 
Despite of mine own nature. Quickly send, — 
Be brief in it, — to the castle 3 for my writ 
Is on the life of Lear, and on Cordelia :— 
Nay, send in time. 
Alb. Run, run, O, run— 

Edg. To who, my lord? — ^Who has the office? 
send 
Thy token of reprieve. 

Edm. Well thought on 5 take my sword. 
Give it the captain. 
Alb. Haste thee, for thy life. lExit Edgar. 

Edm. He hath commission from thy wife and 
me 
To hang Cordelia in the prison, and 
To lay the blame upon her own despair. 
That she fordid herself. 

Alb. The gods defend her! Bear him hence awhile. 

[Edmund is borne off. 

Enter Lear, tnih Cordelia dead in his arms; 
Edgar, Officer, and Others, 

Lear. Howl, howl, howl, howl!-— O, you are men 
of stones 3 
Had I your tongues and eyes, I*d use them so 
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That heaven's vault should crack:— O, she is gone for 

ever!— 
I know when one is dead, and when one lives; 
She's dead as earth : — Lend me a looking-glass; 
If that her breath wtU mist or stain the stone> 
Why, theti she lives. 

Kent. *' Is this the promised end? 

Edg. Or imagei of that horror? 

Alb» ... ^ Fallyand eease! 

Lear. This feather stirs ; she livei ! if k be to^ . 
It is a chance that does redeem all sorrows 
That ever I have felt. 

Kent. O my good master ! [kneeling. 

Lear. Piy'thee, away. 

Edg. Tis noble Kent, your friend. 

Lear. A plague upon you, murderers, traitors all! 
I might have sav'd her j now she's gone for ever!— ? 
Gorddia, Cordelia, stay a little. Ha! 
What is't thou say'st? — Her voice was ever soft. 
Gentle, and low ; an excellent thing in woman :— > 
I kill'd the slave that was a hanging thee. 

Of. 'Tis true, my lords, he did. 
^ Lear. Did I not, fellow ? 

I* have seen the day, with my good biting faulchion 
I would have made them skip: I am old now, . 
And these same crosses spoil me. — Who are you? 
Mine eyes are none o'the best: — I'll tell you straight. 

Kent. If fortune brag of two she lov'd and hated. 
One of them we behold. 

JUar. This is a dull sight: Are you not Kent? 
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Kent. The same ; 

Your servant Kent : Where is your servant Caius? 

Lear. He's a good fellow, I can tell you that j 
He'll strike, and quickly too : — He's dead and rotten. 

Kent. No, my good lord^ I am the very man; — 

Lear. Til see that straight. 

Kent, That, from your fir^t of difference and decay, 
Have foUow'd your sad steps. 

Lear. You are welcome hither, 

Kent. Nor no man else; alls cheerless, dark, and 
deadly. — 
Your eldest daughters have fore-doom*d themselvesr. 
And desperately are dead. 

Lear. Ay, so I think. 

Alb. He knows not what he says; and vain it is 
That we present us to him. 

Edg. . Very bootless. 

Enter an Officer. 

Off. Edmund is dead, my lord. 

AU). That's but a trifle here.— 

You lords, and noble friends, know our intent. 
What comfort to this great decay may come. 
Shall be applied: For us, we will resign. 
During the life of this old majesty. 
To him our absolute power: — ^You, to your rights; 

\To Edgar and Kent. 
With boot, and such addition as your honours 
Have more than merited. — ^All firiends shall taste 
The wages of their virtue, and all foes 
The cup of their deservings. — O, see, see ! 
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Lear. And my poor fool is hang*d^^! No, no, no life : 
Why should a dog, a horse, a rat, have life. 
And thou no breath at all ? O, thou wilt come uo 

more^ 
Never, never, never, never, never! — 
Pray you, undo this button^: Thank you, sir. — 
Do you see this ? Look on her, — ^look, — her lips, — 
Look there, look there ! — [He dies, 

Edg, He faints! — My lord, my lord, — 

Kent. Break, heart ; I pr*y thee, break ! 

Edg. Look up, my lord 

Kent. Vex not his ghost : O, let him pass ! he hates 
him. 
That would upon the rack of this tough world 
Stretch him out longer. 

Edg. O, he is gone, indeed. 

Kent. The wonder is, he hath endur*d so long : 
He but usurped his life. 

Alb. Bear them from hence.— Our present business 
Is general woe. Friends of my soul, you twain 

[7b Kent and Edgar, 
Rule in this realm, and the gor'd state sustain. 

Kent. I have a journey, sir, shortly to go; 
My master calls, and I must not say, no. 

j^lb. The weight of this sad time we must obeyj 
Speak what we feel, not what we ought to say. 
The oldest hath borne most : we, that are young. 
Shall never see so much, nor live so long. 

[^Exeunt, with a dead march^ 
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' Curiosity i» f^dther — 3 Curiosity, for 

exaetest scrutiny, ITie sense of the whole sentence 
iHy The qualities and properties of the several divisions 
are so weighed and balanced against one another^ that 
the exactest scrutiny could not determine in preferring 
one share to the other. w a r? u rt o n . 

« What shall Cordelia do?] In the folio> What shall 
Cordelia speak? 

* Which the most precious square of sense possessed;'] 
By the s^are of sense^ we are, here, to understand 
the four nobjer senses, viz. the sight, hearing, taste, 
and smell. For a young lady could not, with decency, 
insinuate that she knew of any pleasures which the 

jifth affoxded. This is imagined and expressed with 
great propriety and delicacy. But the Oxford editor, 
for square, reads spirit, warbuuton. 

This is acute > but perhaps square means, only com-^ 
pass, comprehension, j oh nso n . 

* Hold thee, from this,} i. ©. from tliis time. 

STEEVENS. 
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» Reverba— ] This I presume to be a word of the 
poet*s own makings meaning the same as reverberates. 

STEEVENS. 

• Tke true blank of thine eye.] The blank is the 
white or exact mark at which the arrow is shot. See 
better, says ILent, and keep me always in your view. 

JOHNSON. 

7 occ nung substance,] Seeming is beautiful, of 
good external appearance. 

8 i nfirmities she owes,] Owes, for, is possessed of 

• entire point,] Entire, for right, true, 

WARBURTON, 

Ratheri single, unmixed with other considerations. 

JOHNSON. 

Dr. Johnson is right. The meaning of the passage 
is, that his love wan^ something to mark its sincerity: 
" Who seeks for aught in love but love alone V* 

STEEV^ENS^ 

'° Thou losest here, a better where to find,] Here 
and where have the power of nouns. Thou losest this 
residence to find a better residence in another place. 

JOHNSON. 

" Tt'e// are worth the want that you have wanted J] 

This is a very obscure expression, and must be pieced 
out with an implied sense to be understood. This I 
take to be the poet's meaning, stript of the jingle 
which makes it dark ; '' You well deserve to meet 
with that want of love from your husband, which you 
have professed to want for our father." 

THEOBALP. 
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And well are worth the watU that you haoe wanted.] 
This nonsense must be corrected thus^ 
And well are worth the want that you have Daunted. 
i. e. that disherison^ which you so much gloiy m, you 
deserve. warburton. 

I think the common reading very suitable to the 
manner of our author^ and well enough explained by 
Theobald. johkson. 

The meaning may be this : You are well worthy 
to deserve the want (i. e. pofoerty) which, in my 
opinion, you have wanted (i e. solicited or desired to 
have) from our father. The difficulty is only in the 
ambiguity of the words want and wanted, which are 
used in the different senses of egere and carere. Both 
the quartos read. 
And well are worth the worth that you have wanted. 

STEEVEMS. 

** hit together ;] Let us agree. 

*' The curiosity of nations — "] Mr. Pope reads nicety, 
but our author*s word was^ courtesy. In our laws some 
lands are held by the courtesy of England, t h eo b . 

Curiosity, in the time of Shakspeare, was a word 
that signified an ffver'nice scrupulousness in manners, 
dress, &c. In thb sense it is used in Timon. *' Whea 
thou wast (says Apemantus) in thy gilt and thy per- 
fume, they mock*d thee for too much curiosity.'* 
Curiosity is the old reading, which Mr. Theobald 
changed into courtesy, though the word occurs a 
second time in this act^ and is used by Beaumont and 
Fletcher in the same sense. i^teevens. 
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'^ ■ e xhibition !] Is attowatice, 

" aU this done 

Upon the gad!] So tlie old copie*: the later 

editions read^ 

—All U gone 

Upon the gad! — 
which, besides that it is unauthoriiSed> is less proper^ 
To do upon the gad, is, to act by the sudden stimula* 
tion of caprice^ as cattle run maddLag when they are 
stung by the gad*fly » j o u n son . ! 

'* This is the excellent foppery of ihe xboM ! &C. J 
In Shakspeare*s best plays, besides the vices that arise 
from the subject, there is generally some peculiai 
prevailing foUy^ principally ridiculed, that runs 
through the whole piece. Thus, in The Tempest, th^ 
lying disposition of travellers, and, in 4^ you like it, 
the fantastic humour of courtiers, is exposed and 
satirized with infinite pleasantry. In like manner, in 
this play of Lear, the dotages of jodicial astrology are 
severely ridiculed. I fancy, was the date of its first 
perf<Minance well considered, it would be found that 
something or other happened at that time which gave 
a more than ordinary run to thi& deceit, as these words 
seem to intimate 5 / am thinking, brother^ of a pre- 
diction I read this other dai/i, what should follow these 
Eclipses. However this be, an impious cheat, which 
had so little foundation in nature or reason, so detest- 
able an original, and such fatal consequences on the 
manners of the people, who were at that time strangely 
besotted with it^ certainly deserved the severest lash 
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of satire. It was a fundamental in this noble science, 
that whatever seeds of good dispositions the infant 
unborn might be endowed with^ either from nature, 
or traductively from its parentsj yet if^ at the time of 
its birth, the delivery was by any casualty so accele- 
rated or retarded, as to fall in with the predominancy 
of a malignant constellation, that momentary influence 
would entirely change its nature, and bias it to all the 
contrary ill qualities : so wretched and monstrous an. 
opinion did it set out with. But the Italians, to whom 
we owe this, as well as most other unnatural crimes 
and follies of these latter ages, fomented its original 
impiety to the most detestable height of extravagance. 
Petrus Aponensis, an Italian physician of the J 3th 
century, assures us that those prayers which are made 
to Grod when the moon is in conjunction with Jupiter 
in the dragon*s tail, are infallibly heard. The great 
Milton, with a just indignation of this impiety, hath, 
in his Paradise Regained, satirized it in a very beautiful 
manner, by putting these reveries into the mouth of 
the devil. Nor could the licentious Rabelais himself 
forbear to ridicule this impious dotage, which he does 
with exquisite address and humour, where, in the 
fable which he so agreeably tells from ^sop, of the 
man who applied to Jupiter for the loss of his hatchet, 
he makes those who, on the poor man*s good success^ 
had projected to trick Jupiter by the same petition, a 
kind of astrologic atheists, who ascribed this good 
fortune, that they imagined they were now all going 
to partake of, to . the influence of sonje rare conjnnc** 
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tton and configuratioa of the stars. '' Hen^ hen, 
disent ils— £t doncques^ telle est ^au temps present la 
levolutioD des Cieulx^ la Constellation des Astres^ & 
aspect des planetes^ que quiconque coignee perdra^ 
soubdain deviendra ainsi riche?** — Nou. Prol, du IV. 
LLvre, — But to return to Shakspeare. So blasphemous 
a delusion^ therefore, it became the honesty of our 
poet to expose. But it was a tender point, and re- 
quired managing. For this impious juggle had in his 
time a kind of religious reverence paid to it. It was, 
therefore, to be done obliquely 5 and the circumstances 
of the scene furnished him with as good an oppor- 
tunity as he could wish. The persons in the drama 
are all Pagans, so that as, in compliance to custom, his 
good characters were not to speak ill of judicial as- 
trology, they could on account of their religion give 
no reputation to it. But in order to expose it the 
more, he, with great judgmenti makes these Pagans 
&talists> as appears by these words of Lear ; 
By all the operations of the orbs. 
From whom we do exist and cease to be. 
For the doctrine of fate is the true foundation of ju- 
dicial astrology. Having thus discredited it by the 
very commendations given to it, he was in no danger 
of having his direct satire against it mistaken, by its 
being put (as he was obliged, both in paying regard to 
custom, and in following nature) into the mouth of 
the villain and atheist, especially when he has added 
such force of reason to his ridicule, in the words re- 
ferred to in the beginning of the note. warb. 
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17 and to eat nojish.'] In queen Elizabeth*^ time 

the Papists were esteemed^ and with good reason, 
enemies to the govemmeot. Hence the proverbial 
phrase of. He's an honest man, and eats no fish; to sig- 
nify he*s a friend to the government and a Protestant. 
The eating fish, on a religious account^ being then 
esteemed such a badge of popery, that when it was 
enjoined for a season by act of parliament, for the en* 
couragement of the fish- towns, it was thought neces- 
sary to declare the reason 3 hence it was called CeciVs 
fast. To this disgracefiil badge of popery Fletcher 
alludes in his Woman-hater, who makes the oourtezan 
say, when Lazarillo, in search of the Umbrano's 
head, was seized at her house by the intelligencers fi:)r 
a traytor: ^' Gentlemen, I am glad you have discover- 
ed him. He should not have eaten under my roof 
for twenty pounds. And sure I did not like him, 
when he called for fish*' And Marston*s Dutch Cour-' 
tezan : " I trust I am none of the wicked that catfish 
afrydays'* warburton^ 

'^ take my coxcomb :] Meaning his cap, called so, 
because on the top of the fool or jester's cap was sewed 
a piece of red cloth, resembling the comb of a cock^ 
The word, afterwards, used to denote a vain, conc^ted, 
meddling fellow. warburton. 

Another part of the furniture of a fool was a bauble, 
which, though it is generally taken to signify any 
thing of small value, has a precise and determinable 
meaning. It is, in short, a kind of truncheon with a 
bead carved on it, which the fool anciently carried ia 
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his hand. There is a representadon of it in a pictme 
of Watteau^ formerly in the collection of Dr. Mead» 
which is engraven by Baron^ and called Comedieni 
kaliensi A &int resemblance of it may be found in a 
frontispiece of L. de Guemier to this play in Mr. 
Pope*8 edition. iiawkiks. 

^^ Lady, the brach^] Brack is a bitch of the hont* 
ing kind. Dr. Letherland^ on the margin of Dr. 
Warburton*s edition^ proposed lady's brack, i. e. 
favoured animal. The old quarto has a much more 
unmannerly reading, which I would not wish to esta- 
blish : but the other editions concur in reading lady o'the 
brack* Lady is still a common name for a hound. So 
Hotspur: 
*' I had rather hear Lady, my brack, howl in Irish.'* 

STEEVENS. 

*^ Lend less tkqn tkou owest,"} i.e. do not lend all 
you possess. 

•* Learn more tkan tkou trowest,] To trow, is an old 
word signifying to believe. It is still in use in German 
— Trauen, 

** Wkoop, Jug! I love tkee,'] This, as I am informed^ 
is a quotation from the burthen of an old song. 

STEEVENS. 

^ ^^^^tke sea-monster f] Mr. Upton observes, that 
the sea-monster is the Hippopotamus, tho hieroglyphical 
symbol of impiety and ingratitude. Sandys^ in hii 
travels, says—*' that he killeth his sire, and ravisheth 
his own dam.'* 

a* Tkat tkese kot tears, &c.] I will transcribe this 
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jpassage Arom the first editk)n, that it may apj^r to 
diose who are unacquainted with old books^ what is 
the difficulty of revision^ and what indulgence is due 
to those that endeavour to restore corrupted passages* 
Tiat these hot tears, that breake from me perforce^ 
•should make the worst blasts and fogs vpon the untender 
vjoundmgs of a fathet's curse, peruse every sense 4xbout 
the old fond tyes^ beweep iMs cause agavn^ &c. 

JOHNSON. 

^ I did her wrong :] He is thinking on Cordelia. 

*^ To take, it again perforce /] He Is meditating on 
t^be. resumption of his royalty. jounson« 

He i^ rather meditating on his daughter*s having in 
to. violent a manner, deprived him of those privileges 
which before she had agreed to graat him. steev. 
'. *' — a queazy ri'we^/iofi,] A delicate subject^ that 
requires great care in the execution of it. 
. 88 gasted'^'] Frighted. 

*• And found — Dispatch.] The sense is interrupted. 
He shall be caught — and founds he shall be punished-^ 
Dispatch. JOHNSON. 

. ^ -pight to do it, vjiih curst speech — ] Pight is 

pitched, fixed, settled* Curst is severe, harsh, vehe^ 
meiitly angry. johnsox. 

^* —threading dark-eyed night. 1 I have not ven- 
tured to displace this readings though I have great 
suspicion that the poet wrote^ 

treading dark-ey*d night, 

L e. travelling in it. The other carries too obscure 
and mean an allusiout It must either be borrowed 
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fiom the cant-phrase of threading of aUeys^ i. e. gou^ 
through bye passages to avoid the high streets; or to 
threading a needle in the dark. t h e o b a ld. 

The quarto reads^ 

threatening dark-ey'd night, johnson. 

^ lApdmry pinfold,'] The allusion which seems 

to be contsdned in this line I do not understand. In 
the violent eruption of reproaches which bursts from 
Kent in this dialogue^ there are some epithets which 
the commentators have left unexpounded^ and which 
I am not very able to make clear. Of a three^stdted 
knave I know not the meanings unless it be that he 
has dilfierent dresses for different occupations. LUy^ 
Uver^d is cowardly; white blooded and white liver* d are 
still in vulgar use. An one'trunk'inheriting slave, I 
take to be a wearer of old cast-off clothes^ an inheritor 
of torn breeches. johnsok. 

Three-ndted knace might mean> in an age of osten* 
tatious finery like that of Shakspeare^ one who had no 
greater change of clothes than three suits would fiimish 
him with: and a one'trunk-inheriting^slave may be 
used to signify a fellow, the whole of whose posses- 
sions are confined to one coffer, and that too inherited 
from his father, who was no better provided, or had 
nothing more to bequeath to his successor in poverty, 
A worsted-stocking knave is another reproach of the 
same kind. The stockings in England, in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth (as I learn from Stubbs^s Anatomic 
of Abuses, printed in 1595) were remarkably expensive, 
and scarce any other kind than silk were woni^ even 
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<as this author says). by those who had not above 
forty shillings a year wages. — So in an old comedy, 
called The Hog hath lost his Pearl, l6l I, by R. Taylor, 
" — good parts are no more set by in these times, 
'' than a good leg in a 'woollen stocking." 
Again, in The Captain, by Beaumont and Fletcher, 
*' Green sicknesses and serving men light on you, 
*' With greasy breeches, and in woollen stockings,** 
y A hundred'pound gentleman is a term of reproach 
used In Middleton*s Fhanix, 1607* steevens. 

I do not find the name of Upsbury* It may be a 

cant phrase, with some corruption, taken from a place 

where the fines were arbitrary. Three' suited should I 

i)elieve be third-suited, wearing clothes at the third 

hand, £dgar in his pride had three smts only. 

FARMER. 

^^ neat slave J\ Very slave, mere slave. 

** Thou whorson zed! SfC,'] I do not well understand 
how a man is reproached by being called zed, nor hdw 
Z is an unnecessary letter, Scarron compares his de- 
formity to the shape of Z, and it may be a proper 
word of insult to a crook-backed man $ but why should 
Xvonerill's steward be crooked ? unless the allusion be 
to his bending or cringing posture in the presence of 
his superiors. Perhaps it was written, thou whorson 
C (for cuckold), thou unnecessary letter. C is a letter 
unnecessary in our alphabet, one of its two sounds 
being represented by S, and one by K. But all the 
copies concur in the common reading. Johnson, 

VOL. XIII. N 
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«* unbolted vUlain — "] i. e. unrefined by edu- 
cation^ the bran yet in him. Metaphor from the 
bakehouse. warburton. 

«« Cameloi.'] Was the place where the romances 

say king Arthur kept his court in the West^ so this 
alludes to some proverbial speech in those romances. 

WARBURTON. 

In Somersetshire, near Camelot, are many larg;e 
moors^ where are bred great quantities of geese, so 
that many other places are from hence supplied with 
quills and feathers. h a n m e a . 

*^ — 4;aj? is their fool.'] *' There are none of 
these rogues and cowards but have the subdety to 
bring a man, as much above their match as Ajax, into 
disgrace." Or> perhaps, these rogues and cowards 
speak of themselves as if Ajax was a fool to them. 

STKEVENS. 
38 fjijn^ g^oll jl^^ flfff^ 

From this enormous state, s eeking to give 
■ Losses their remedies,^ I confess I do not under- 
stand this passage, unless it may be considered as a 
part of Cordelia's letter, which he is reading to himself 
by moonlight : it certainly conveys the sense of what 
she would have said. In reading a letter it is natural 
enough to dwell on that part of it which promises the 
change in our afikirs which we most wish for; and 
Kent having read Cordelia's assurances that she will 
find a time to free the injured from the enormous mis- 
rule of Regan, is willing to go to sleep with that 
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pleasing reflection uppermost in his mind. But this 
is mere conjecture. steevens. 

'^ elf aU my hair in knots;"] Hair thus knotted 

was vulgarly supposed to be the work of elves and' 
fairies in the night. So in Rmieo and Juliet : 

" plats the manes of horses in the nighty 

'' And cakes the elf -locks in foul sluttish hairs, 

'' Which, once untangled, much misfortune bodes/* 

STEEVENS. 

^^ pelting — ] Pelting is, I believe, only an ac- 
cidental depravation of petty. Shakspeare uses it in 
the Midsummer-Night* s Dream of small brooks, 

^^ Poor Turlygood ! J We should read Tur lupin. In 
the fourteenth century there was a new species of 
gipsies, called Turlvpins, a fraternity of naked beggars, 
which ran up and down Europe. However the church 
of Rome hath dignified them with the name of heretics, 
and actually burned some of them at Paris. But 
what sort of religionists they were, appears from Gene- 
brard*8 account of them. '' Turlupin Cjmicorum 
sectam suscitantes, de nuditate pudendorum, &. pub*- 
lico coitu." Plainly, nothing but a band of jTowi-o'- 
Bedlams, warburtok. 

'** cruel garters /] I believe a quibble was here 

intended. Crewel signifies worsted, of which stock- 
ings, garters, night-caps, &c. are made. steev. 

** ^•'—^summon'd up their meiny,] Meiny, i, e. 
people. POPE. 

^^ Is practice only.'] Practice is in Shakspeare^ and 
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other old writers^ used oommoQly in an ill sense for 
unlawful artifice. johkson. 

** h(w this becomti the hoose?] Mr. Theobald 

says, *' This phrase seems to say little to the purpose >' 
and^ therefore^ alters it to,— «— becomes the U9e, — 
which signifies less. The Oxford editor makes him 
still more familiar — becometh im. All this chopping 
and changing proceeds from an utter ignorance of a 
great, a noble, and a most expressive phrase,— be- 
comes the house; which signifies the orders oi families, 
duties of relation. wa&burton. 

^ w :ant my sizes,] To contract my allowances 
or proportions settled. Johnson. 

A sizer is one of the lowest ranks of students at 
Cambridge, and lives on a stated allowance. 

STEEVENS. 

*' s umpter — ] Sutnpter is a horse that carries 
necessaries on a journey, though sometimes used for 
the case to carry them in, steevens. 

^* the cub-drawn bear — ^] Cub-draxm has been 
explained to signify draxm by nature to its young; 
whereas it means^ whose dugs are drawn dry by its 
young. For no animals leave their dens by night but 
for prey. So that the meaning is, '' that even hunger, 
and the support of its young, would not force the bear 
to leave his den in sudh a night." warburton. 

^^ snuiFs and packings of the dukes ;^ Snuffs are 

dislikes, and packings, underhand contrivances, 

steevems. 
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'^ these are but furnishings 5] FurtuMngs are what 
we now call colours, external pretences, johv son. 

^* You owe me no subscription;] Subscrtptim, for 
obedience, warburton. 

^ So beggars many many.^ i. e. A beggar marries 
a xmfe and lice. johnsok. 

*' Gallow — ] Gallow, a west-country word, signi-- 
fies to scare or frighten, warburton. 

** He that has a little tiny wit, — ] I fancy that th^ 
second line of this stanza had once a termination that 
rhymed with the fourth: but I can only fancy it; 
for bodi the copies agree. . It was once perhaps 
written. 

With heigh ho, the wind and the rain in his way. 
The meaning seems likewise to require this insertion. 
^ He that has wit, howevbr small, and finds wind and 
tain in his way, must content himself by thinking, 
that somewhere or other it rainetk every day, aiid 
others are thwefore suffering like himself." Yet, I 
am afraid that all this is chimerical, for the burthen 
appears again in the song at the end of Twelfth Night', 
&nd seems to hare been an arbitrary supplement, 
without any reference to the sense of the song. 

JOHNSON. 

** No hereticks bum'd, but wenches' suitors:"] The 
disease to which wenches' suitors are particularly ex- 
posed, was called in Shakspeare's time the brenning or 
burning. ' 

^ —taking!] To take is to blast, or strike with 
malignant influence : 
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-strike her young limbs^ 



Ye taking airs, with lameness. 

*' wore gloves in my cap,'] i. e. His mistresses favours: 
which was the fashion of that time. So in the play 
called Campaspe, '* Thy men turned to women, thy 
soldiers to iovers, gloves worn in velvet caps, instead of 
plumes in graven helmets.** w a r b u rtok . 

^ Says suum, mun, ha no nonny, &c.] Of this passage 
I can make nothing. I believe it corrupt : for wildness> 
not nonsense, is the effect of a disordered imagination. 
The quarto reads, hay no on ny, dolphins, my boy, cease, 
let hm trot by. Of interpreting this, there is not much 
hope or much need. But any thing may be tried. 
The madman^ now counterfeiting a proud fit, sup- 
poses himself met on the road by some one that dis- 
putes the way, and cries Hey! — ^-^To— but altering his 
mind, condescends to let him pass, and calls to his boy 
Dolphin (Kodolph) not to contend with him. On — 
Dolphin, my boy, cease. Let him trot by, johnson. 

The reading of the quarto is right. Hey no nonny 
is the burthen of a song in The Two Noble Kinsmen 
(said to be written by Shakspeare in conjunction with 
Fletcher), and was probably common to many others. 
Dolphin, my boy, my boy. 
Cease, let him trot by; 
It seemeth not that such a foe 
From me or you would fly. 

This is a stanza from a very old ballad written on 
some battle fought in France, during which the king, 
unwilling to put the suspected valour of his son the 
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Dauphin, i. e. Dolphin (so called and spelt at those 
times), to the trial, is represented as wishing to restrain 
him from any attempt to establish an opinion of his 
courage on an adversary who wears the least appear- 
ance of strength > and at last assists in propping^ up a 
dead body against a tree for him to try his manhood 
upon. Therefore, as different champions are sup- 
posed crossing the field, the king always discovers 
some objection to his attacking each of them, and 
repeats these two lines as every fresh one is in- 
troduced : 

Dolphin, my boy, my boy, &c. 
The song I have never seen, but had this account 
from an old gentleman, who was only able to repeat 
part of it, and died before I could have supposed the 
discovery would have been of the least use to me.— r 
As for the words, says suum, man, they are only to be 
found in the first folio, and were probably added by 
the players, who, together with the press-setters, were 
likely enough to corrupt what they did not understand, 
or to add more of their own to what they already con- 
cluded to be nonsense. steevens. 
. *® •Flibbertigibbet:'] We are not much ac- 
quainted with this fiend. Latimer in his sermons 
mentions him^ and Heywood, among his sixte hund- 
red of Epigrams, edit. 157§, has the following, Of 
calUng one Flebergibet : ^ 
*' Thou Flebergibet, Fiebergibet, thou wretch ! 
*' Wottest thou whereto last part of that word doth 
stretch? 
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" Leave that word, or I'll bast thee with a libet > 
*' Of all woords I hate woords that end with gtbet** 

STEEVBK»« 

^ the web and the pin J Diseases of the eye- 

** the uaU-newt, and the water j] i. e. the water* 
newt. 

^ Modo he*s calTd, and Mahu.] These names ase aU 
taken from Harsenet's Decldration, &c. as ate Hop^ 
dance, Fratterretto, Purre, Haberdkut or Obidicut^ 
Smolldn, &c. These last were the devils that posr 
sessed Sarah Williams. Harsenet, page 18 i. 

STEEVENS. 

^ Child Rowland — ] In the old times of chivaliy^ 
the noble jrouth who were candidates for knighthood^ 
during the season of their probation, were called 
Infans, Varkts, Damoyaels, Bacheliers, The roost 
noble of the youth particularly, Infans, Here a story 
is told, in some old ballad, of the famous hero and 
giant-killer Roland, before he was knighted, who is, 
therefore, called Infatis; which the ballad-maker 
translated. Child Roland, warburton. 

•* a horse's health,] Without doubt we ^ould 

read heels, u e. to stand behind him. warburton. 

Shakspeare is here speaking not of things mali- 
ciously treacherous, but of things uncertain and not 
durable. A horse is above all other animals subject 
to diseases. johkson. 

•* Wantest thou eyes at trial, madam f^ I am not 
confident that I understand the meaning of this de- 
sultory speech. When Edgar says. Look where he 
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^ands and glares / he siisems to be speaking in the cha- 
racter of a mad-man^ who thinks he sees the £end. 
WoKtut thou tyts at trial, madam? is a question which 
appears to be addressed to the visionary Gonerill^ and 
may signify. Do you want to attract admiration, eom 
tvhile you stared at the bar of justice ? ste e v e n s . 

At trial, madamS'\ It may be observed that Edgar, 
being supposed to be found by chance, and therefore 
to .have no knowledge of the rest, connects not his 
ideas with those of Lear, but pursues his own train of 
delirious or fantastic thought. To these words. At 
trial, madam? I think, therefore, that the name of 
Lear should be put. The process of the dialogue will 
support this conjecture. johnson. 

^^ •— Hopdance cries in Tom's belly for two white 
herring.'] Sarah Williams confessed (see Harsenet*s 
book, p. 195) that when she was troubled with a 
croaking in her stomach from emptiness, the priests 
persuaded her it was the fend within lier. steev. 

^^ brach, or lymj] Aiimmer or learner, a dog of 
the chace, was so called from the learn or leash in 
which he was held till he was let slip. 

Caius de Canibus Britannicis, 

*8 Poor Tom, thy horn is dry,'] Men that begged 
under pretence of lunacy used formeiiy to carry a horn, 
and blow it through the streets. j o h n s o n . 

^ my lord ofGloster,] Meaning Edmund, newly 
invested with his father's titles. The steward, speak- 
ing immediately after, mentions the old duke by the 
same title. 
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70 to corky arms,'] Dry, •withered, husky anas, 

JOHNSON. 

^' Our mean secures us;] i. e. Moderate, mediocre 
condition, w a r b u rto n« . . 

^ I cannot daub it further.] i. e. Disguise, wahb, 
73 p ossesses chamber-maids and waiting-tconienJ] 

Shakspeare has made Edgar^ in his feigned distraction^ 
frequently allude to a vile imposture of some English 
Jesuits, at that time much the subject of conversation; 
the history of it having been just then composed wid^ 
great art and vigour of stile and composition by Dr. S. 
Harsenet, afterwards archbishop of York, by order of 
the privy-council, in a work intitled, A Declaration of 
egregious Popish Impttstures to withdraw her Majesty* a 
Subjects from their AUegiance, &c. practised by Ed^ 
munds, alias Weston, a Jesuit, and divers Romish Priests 
his wicked Associates: printed l603. The imposture 
was in substance this. While the Spaniards were 
preparing their armada against Englaixl, the Jesuits 
were here busy at work to promote it, by making 
converts : one method they employed was to dispos- 
sess pretended demoniacs, by which artifice they made 
several hundred converts amongst the common people. 
The principal scene of this farce was laid in the family 
of one Mr. Edmund Peckham, a Roman-catholic, 
where Marwood, a servant of Antony Babington's 
(who was afterwards executed for treason)^ Trayford, 
an attendant upon Mr. Peckham, and Sarah and Fris- 
wood Williams, and Anne Smith, three chamber'-mtjuds 
in that family, came into the priest's hands for cure. 
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But the discipline of the patients was so long and 
severe, and the priests so elate and careless with their 
success, that the plot was discovered on the confession 
of the parties concerned, and the contrivers of it de- 
servedly punished. The five devils here mentioned 
ar^ the names of five of those who were made to act 
in this farce upon the chamber-maids and waitings 
women; and they were generally so ridiculously nick- 
named, that Harsenet has one chapter on the strange 
names of their devils; lest, says he, meeting them other" 
wise by chance , you mistake them for the name of tapsters 
or jugglers. warburton. 

'* / marcel, our mild husband 

Not met us on the way:'] It must be remembered 
that Albany, the husband of Gonerill, disliked, in the 
end of the first act, the scheme of oppression and in- 
gratitude. JOHNSON. 

^* / have been worth the whistle.] This expression is 
a reproach to Albany for having neglected her 3 though 
you disregard me thus, I have been worth the whistle, 
/ have found one that thinks me worth calling, 

JOHNSON. 

This expression is a proverbial one. Heywood in 
one of his dialogues, consisting entirely of proverbs, 
says, 

" It is a poor dog that is not worth the -whistUng** 

8TEEVENS. 

'* Thou changed and self-cover'd thing, for shame,"] 
Of these lines there is but one copy, and the editors 
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are forced npon conjecture. They have published this 
line thus ; 

Thou chang*d, and self^cmverted thing; 
but I cannot but think that by seff-cover^d the author 
meant^ thou that hast digitised nature by wickedness; 
thou that hast hid the woman under the fiend. Johns. 

"" One way I like this well;] Gonerill is wdl 
pleased that Cornwall is destroyed^ who was preparing 
war against her and her husband^ but is afraid of 
losing Edmund to the widow. j o h n s o n .^ 

^* one self nutte and mate — ] The same husband 

and the same wife. 

^* / do advise you, take this note :] Note means 

in this place not a letter, but a remark. Therefore nb- 
serve what I am saying. johnson. 

w Hmv fearful 

And dizzy 'tis, to cast one's eyes so low /] This de- 
scription has been much admired since the time of 
Addison^ who has relnarked^ with a poor attempt at 
pleasantly, that '' he who can read it without being 
giddy has a very good head, or a very bad one." The 
description is certainly not mean, but I am far from 
thinking it wrought to the utmost excellence of 
poetry. He that looks fi-om a precipice finds himself 
assailed by one great and dreadful image of irresistible 
destruction. But this overwhelming idea is dissipated 
and enfeebled fi'om the instant that the mind can re- 
store itself to the observation of particulars, and dif- 
fuse its attention to distinct objects. Hie enumera- 
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tioiv of the cboughB and crows^ the satnphire-man, 
and the fishersj counteracts the great effect of thQ 
prospect, as it peoples the desert of intermediate 
vacuity, and stops the mind in the rapidity of its 
descent through emptiness and horror. j o h n s« 

^' Would I not leap upright.] But what danger Ls in 
leaping upwards or downxjoards? He who leaps thus 
must needs fall again aa his feet upon the place from 
whence he rose. We should read: 
Would I not leap outright; 
i. e. forward: and then being on the verge of a pre* 
cipice he must needs fall headlong. warb, 

I doubt whether the word — outright, was even in 
use at the time when this play was written. 

Upright y with the strict definition — '^ perpendicularly 
erect,*' is absurd; for such a leap is physically impos- 
sible. Upright is barely expletive: " upwards,**'^ 
* ' from the ground,'^ farmer. 

** Had* St thou been aught but giossomesr, feathers, air,] 
Gossomore, the white and cobweb-like exhalations that 
fly about in hot sunny weather. Skinner says, in a 
book called The French Gardiner, it signifies the down of 
the sow-thistle, which is driven to and fro by the wind : 
'^ As sure some wonder on the cause of thunder, 
*' On ebb and flood, on gossomer and mist, 
'* And on all things, till that the cause is wist.'* 

DR. GRAY. 

^ Whose face between her forks presageth snow;"] 
i. e. Her hand held bef<N:e her face in sign of modesty, 
with the fingers spread out, forkj. w a r b. 
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I believe that the forks were two prominences of 
the ruff rising on each side of the face. johms. 

The construction is not '' whose face between her 
forks,'* &c. but '' whose face presageth snow between 
htt forks,** So, in Timon, act iv. sc. iii : 

*' Whose blush doth thaw the consecrated snow 
" That lies on Dian*s lap." ed wards. 

^* The fitchew, nor the soiled horse,] The ftchew 
is the polecat ; and Steevens says, that a '^ soiled horse 
is a term used for a horse that has been fed with hay 
and com in the stable during the winter, and is turned 
out in the spring to take the first flush of grass, or has 
it cut and carried in to him. This at once cleanses the 
animal, and fills him with blood.** 

^* This a good block ?] I do not see how this 

klock corresponds eitl^er with his foregoing or following 
train of thoughts. J^admen think not wholly at 
random. I would read thus, a good flock. Flocks are 
wool moulded together. The sentence then follows 
properly : 

It were a delicate stratagem to shoe 
A troop of horse with felt : 
i. e. with^acA:^ kneaded to a mass, a practice I believe 
sometimes used in former ages, for it is mentioned in 
Jriosto: 

" Fece nel cader strepito quanto 

*' Avesse avuto sotto i piedi Hfeltro,'* 
It is very common for madmen to catch an accidental 
hint, and strain it to the purpose predominant in their 
minds. Lear picks up ajiock, and inmiediately think* 
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to surprize his enemies by a troop of horse shod with 
Jiocks or felt. Yet block may standi if we suppose 
that the sight of a block put him in mind of mounting 
his horse. johnson. 

This a good block ?] Dr. Johnson* s explanation of 
this passage is very ingenious 5 but, I believe, there is 
no occasion to adopt it, as the speech itself, or at least 
the action which should accompany it, will furnish all 
the connection which he has sought from an extra- 
neoiis circumstance. Upon the king*s saying, I will 
preach to thee, the poet seems to have meant him to 
pull off his hat, and keep turning it and feeling it, in 
the attitude of one of the preachers of tliose times 
(whom I have seen so represented in old prints), till 
the idea of felt, which the good hat or block was made 
of, raises the stratagem in his brain of shoeing a troop 
of horse with a substance soft as that which he held 
and moulded between his hands. This makes him 
start from his preachment. — Block anciently signified 
the head part of the hat, or the thing on which a hat is 
formed, and sometimes the hat itself. steev. 

^ go your gait,] Gang your gait, is the north- 
country phrase, for go your ways. 

®^ keep out, che vor'ye,] / warn you* Edgar coun* 
terfeits the western dialect. johnson. 

^ whether your costard or my bat be the harder:} 

Costard, the head, 

^ no matter vor your foins.'] To foin, is to make 

what we call z feint in fencing. Shakspeare often 
uses the word. ste evens. 
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^ To watch (poor perdu !)] The allosion is to the 
forloFD-hope in an army^ which are put upon despe- 
rate adventures^ and caUed in French enfans perdus; 
she therefore calls her father poor perdu, warb. 

** the forefended place?"] Prohibited, forkidden, 

»» hardly shall 1 carry out my side,] Bring my 
purpose to a successful issue, to completion^ Sitie 
seems here to have the sense of the French word 
partie, in prendre partit, to take his resolution, 

JOHNSON. 

^ The goujeers shall devour them, flesh and fell,] The 
goujeres, i. e. Morbus Gallicus, Gouge, Fr. signifles 
one of the common women attending a camp^ and as 
that disease was iirst dispersed over Europe by the 
French armj, and the women who followed it^ the 
first name it obtained among us was the gougeiies, i. e. 
the disease of the gouges, h a n m e & . 

Flesh and fell, signify^e^A and skin, johkson. 

•* the tcalls are thine:'] A metaphorical plirasc 

taken from the camp, and signifying, to surrender at 
discretion. But the Oxford editor^ for a plain reasaay 
alters it to, - ' 

Mey a// are thine. warb. 

** An interlude /] This short exclamation of Go- 
nerill is added in the folio edition, I suppose, only to 
break the speech of Albany, that the exhibition on 
the stage might be more distinct and inteUi|pble* 

JOHNSON. 

^ Tkis would have seem'd a period, &c.] i* e. This 

to a common humanity would have been thought the 
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utmost of my sufferings; but such as love cruelty are 
always for adding much to more^ till they reach the 
extremity of misery. warburton. 

^ Is this the promised end ? &c.] These two exclama- 
tions are given to Edgar and Albany in the folio^ to 
aniniate the dialogue^ and employ all the persons on 
the stage; but they are very obscure. Johnson. 

Or image of that horror?'] In the first folio this short 
speech of Edgar (which seems to be only an addition 
to the preceding one of Kent) has a full stop at the 
end. Is this conclusion, says Kent^ swh as the present 
turn of affairs seemed to promise f Or is it only, replies 
£4gar> a representation of that horror which we suppose 
to be real? A similar expression occurs at the beginning 
of the play. — / have told you what I have seen and heard 
but faintly; nothing like the image and horror of it, 

STEEVENS. 

It appears to me that by the promised end Kent does 
not mean that conclusion which the state of their 
affairs seemed to promise, but the end of the world. 
In St. Mark's Grospel^ when Clirist foretels to his 
disciples the end of the worlds and is describing to 
them the signs that were to precede^ and mark the 
approach of^ our final dissolution^ he says, ** For in 
those days shall be affliction such as was not from the 
beginning of the creation which God created, unto this 
time, neither shall be : " and afterwards he says, '* Now 
the brother shall betray the brother to death, and the 
father the son; and children shall rise up against their 

VOL. xii;. Q 
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parents, and shall cause them to be put to death,** Kent 

in contemplating the unexampled scene of exquisite 

affliction which was then before him^ and the utmatura) 

attempt of Goneril and Regan against their fether'g 

life, recollects these passages^ and asks^ whether that 

was the end of the world that had been foretold to us.^ 

To wl^ich Edgar adds^ or only a representation or re-^ 

semblance of that horror ? 

So Macbeth, when he calls upon Banquo, MalcoUn, 
&c. to view Duncan murdered^ says, 

—up, \xp, and see 

The great doonCs image P* 

There is evidently an allusion to the same passages 
in scripture^ in a speech of Gloster's, which he makes 
in the second scene of the first act: 

'^ These late eclipses in the sun and moon portend 
no good to us; — love cools; friendship falls off; 
brothers divide; in cities^ mutinies; in countries, 
discord; in palaces^ treason; and the bond crack*d 
'twixt son and father. This villain of mine come« 
under the prediction; there* s son against father; the 
king falls from the bias of nature; there* s father against 
child: We have seen the best of our time." 

If any criticks should urge it as an objection to this 
explanation^ that the persons of the drama are pagans^ 
and of consequence unacquainted with the scriptures^, 
they give Shakspeare credit for more accuracy than I 
fear he possessed. m . mason. 

?* And my poor fool is hang'df] This is an expression 
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of tenderness for his dead Cordelia (not his fool, as 
fK>me have thought) on whose lips he is still intent^ 
and dies away while he is searching for life there. 

STEEVENS. 

^ Fray you, undo tkh button:] Dr. Warton judi- 
ciously observes^ that the swelling and heaving of the 
heart is described by this most expressive circum- 
stance* 
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This play is one of the most pledsing of our author^i 
performances. The scenes are busy and various^ the 
incidents numerous and important, the catastrophe ir- 
fcsistibly afiecting, and the process of the action car« 
ried on with such probability, at least with such con- 
gruity to popular opinions, as tragedy requires. 

Here is one of the few attempts of Shakspeare to 
exhibit the conversation of gentlemen, to represent the 
airy sprightliness of juvenile elegance. Mr. Dryden 
mentions a tradition, which might easily reach his 
time, of a declaration made by Shakspeare, that '' he 
was obliged to kill Mercutio in the third act, lest he 
should have been killed by him." .Yet he thinks him 
'* no such formidable person, but that he might have 
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lived through the play, and died in his bed^** withoot 
danger to the poet. Drfvieo wftA kmow, kmi hc^ua, 

in quest of truths in a pointed sentence^ that more re- 
gard is commonly had to the words than the thought^ 
and that it is very seldom to be rigorously understood. 
Mercutio*s wit> gsuety, and courage^ will alw^s pro- 
cure him friends that wish him a longer life 5 but his 
death is not precipitated^ he has lived out the time 
aUotted him in the construction of the play. 

The nurse is one of the characters in which the 
author delighted: he has, with great subtilty of dis- 
tinction, drawn her at once loquacious and secret, ob- 
sequious and insolent, trusty and dishonest. 

His comick scenes are happily wrought, but his pa- 
thetic strains are always polluted wid) some unex- 
pected depravations. His persons, however distressed, 
have a conceit left them in their misery; a miserable 
conceit. joiinson. 

The story on which this play is founded^ is related 
as a true one in Girolamo de la Corte'a History of 
Verona. It was originally published by an anonymous 
Italian novelist in 1549, at Venice 5 and again in 1553, 
at the same place. The first edition of Bandello*s 
work appeared a year later than the last of these 
already metitioned. Pierre fioisteau copied it with 
alterations and additions. Belleforest adopted it in 
the first volume of his collection 159(); but v^ry pro- 
bably some edition of it yet more ancient had found its 
way abroad; as, in. this improved state, it was trans- 
lated into English, and published in an octavo volume^ 
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1562, but without a name. On this occasion it ap- 
pears in the form of a poem entitled, Tht tragicall 
Historic ofRomeus and Juliet, It was re-published in 
I587f under the same title: '' Containing in it a rare 
Example of true Constancie: with the subtill Counsels 
and Practises of an old Fryer, and their Event, Im^* 
printed by R. Robinson.** Among the entries on the 
Books of the Stationers* Company, I find Feb. 18, 
1582. " M. Tottell] Romeo and Juletta:* Again 
Aug. 5, 1596: '* Edward White] a new ballad of 
Romeo and Juliett,** The same story is found in The 
Palace of Pleasure; however, Shakspeare was not en- 
tirely indebted to Painter's epitome j but rather to the 
poem already mentioned. Stanyhurst, the translator 
of Virgil, in 1582, enumerates Julietta among his 
heroines, in a piece which he caUs an Epitaph, or 
Commune Defimctorum : and it appears (as Dr. 
Farmer has observed), from a passage in Ames's Ty- 
pographical Antiquities, that the story had likewise 
been translated by another hand. Captain Breval in 
his Travels tells us, that he saw at Verona the tomb 
of these unhappy lovers. steevens. 

This story was well known to the English poets 
before the time of Shakspeare. In an old collection 
of poems, called ** A gorgeous gallery of gallant /«- 
ventions, 1576,'* I find it mentioned: 

*' Sir Romeus* annoy but trifle seems to mine." 
^d again, Romeus and Juliet are celebrated in " A 
poor Knight his Palace <f private Pleasures, 1579.*' 
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I quote tbese passages for the sake of observing, 
that« if Shakspeare had not read Painter*s translation, 
it IS not likely that he would have altered the name to 
EameOt There was another novel on the subject by 
J^ d^ Pprto; >vhich ha9 been lately printed at Venice. 

FARMER, 



^PROLOGQE. 

Two households, both alike in dignity. 

In feir Verona, where we lay our scene. 
From ancient grudge break to new mutiny. 

Where civil blood makes civil hands unclean. 
From forth the fatal loins of these two foes 

A pair of 8tar-cross*d lovers take their life 5 
Whose misadventur'd piteous overthrows 

Do, with their death, bury their parents* strife. 
The fearful passage of their death-mark'd love, 

And the continuance of their parents' rage. 
Which, but their childrens* end, nought could remove. 

Is now the two hours' traffick of our stagey 
The which if you with patient ears attend. 
What ji^ie shall mis3> our toil shall strive to mend. 



Persons Represented. 



]Sse A L U8> Prince of Verona. 

Paris, a young Nobleman, kinsman to tlie Prince. 

MoNTAOUE^ ) keads of two Houses, at variance with 

Capulet> ) each other. 

An old Man, uncle to Capulet. 

KoMBO, son to Montague. 

Mercutio^ kinsman to the Prince, and friend to Romeo, 

B EN V o L I o, nephew to Montague, and friend to Romeo» 

Tybalt, nephew to Lady Capulet, 

Friar Lawrence, a Franciscan. 

Friar Jons, of the same order. 

Balthasar, servant to Romeo, 

Sampson, ) ^ , 

Gregory, f *'^'^* ^"^ ^^^"^- 

Abram, servant to Montagues 

An Apothecary. 

Three Musicians, 

Chorus, Boy; Page to Paris; Peter ; an Officer^ 

Lady Montague, xvife to Montague, 
Lady C a p u l et ^ xvife to Capulet, 
Juliet, daughter to Capulet^ 
Jfurse to Juliet, 

Citizens of Verona; several 4fen and Women, relations to 
both houses; MaskerSj, Guards, Watchmen, and At^^ 
tendants. 

SCENE, during the greater part of the play^ t« 
Verona: once in the Jf^k Act at Mantua. 
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ACT I. SCENE I. 

A publick Place, 

Enter Sampson and Gkegoky> armed with stoordi 

and bucklers, 

Sampson. Gregory, o'm/word, we'll not cany 

coals \ 

Gre, No, for then we should be colliers. 

Sam, I mean, an we be in choler, we'll draw. 

Gre. Ay, while you live, draw your neck out of 
the collar. 

Sam. I strike quickly, being moved. 

Gre. But thou art not quickly moved to strike. 

Sam. A dog of the house of Montague moves me. 

Gre. To move, is — to stir j and to be valiant, is— 
to stand to it: therefore, if thou art moved, thou 
run'st away. 

Sam. A dog of that house shall move me to stand : 
I will take the wall of any man or maid of Mon- 
tague's. 

Gre. That shows thee a weak slave ^ for the weakest 
goes to the wall. 

Sam. True; and therefore women, being the weaker 
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vessels^ ire ever thrust to the wall : — ^therefore I will 
push Montague's men frocn the wall, and thrust his 
maids to the wall. 

Gre. The quarrel is between our masters^ and us 
their men. 

Sam. Tis all one, I will show myself a tyrant: 
when I have fought with the men, I will be cruel with 
the maids ', I will cut off their heads. 

Gre, The heads of the maids? 

Sam. Ay, the heads of the maids, or their maiden- 
beads; take it in what sense thou wilt. 

Gre, They must take it in sense, that feel it. 

Sam. Me they shall feel, while I am able to stand : 
ind, 'tis known, I am a pretty piece of flesh. 

Gre. Tis well, thou art not fishj if thou hadst, 
thou hadst been poor John. Draw thy toolj here 
comes two of the house of the Montagues. 

Enter Abram and Balthazar. 

Sam. My naked weapon is out^ quarrel^ I will 
back thee. 

Gre. How ? turn thy back, and run ? 

Sam. Fear me not. 

Gre. No, marry -, I fear thee ! 

Sam. Let us take the law of our sides -, let them 
begin. 

Gre. I will frown, as I pass by $ and let them take 
it as they list. 

Sam. Nay, as they dare. ' I will bite my thumb at 
them> which is a disgrace to them, if they bear it. 
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Abr, Do you bite your thumb at U8>4(ir? 

Sam. I do bite my thumbs sir. 

Abr, Do you bite your thumb at us, sir 2 

Sam, Is the law on our side, if I say — ^ay? 

Gre. No. 

Sam. No, sir, I do not Iwte my thumb at you, sirj. 
but I bite my thumb, sir. 

Gre, Do you quarrel, sir? 

Abr. Quarrel, sir ? no, sir. 

Sam, If you do, sir, I am for you; I serve as good 
a man as you. 

Abr. No better. 

Sam. Well, sir. 

Enter Behv olio, at a distance, 

Gre. Say — ^better j here comes one of my master's 
kinsmen. 

Sam. Yes, better, sir. 

Abr. You lie. 

Satfi. Draw, if you be men. — Gregory, remember 
thy swashing blow. [Theyjight. 

Ben. Part, fools > put up your swords; you know 
not what you do. [Beats dovm their swords, 

En^er Tybalt. 

Tyb, What, art thou drawn among these heartless 
hinds ? 
Turn thee, Benvolio, look upon thy death. 

Ben. I do but keep the peace; put up thy sword^ 
Or manage it to part these men with me. 
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Tyh. What, drawn, and talk of peace? I liale the 
word. 
As I hate hell, all Montagues, and thee : 
Have at thee, coward. \TlieyJight, 

Enter several Partizans of both Houses, who join the 
fray ; then enter Citizens, with Clubs, 

1 Cit, Clubs, bills, and partizans ! strike ! beat them 
down ! 
Down with the Capolets! down with the Montagues! 

Enter Cafulet, in his gown; and Lady Capulet. 

Gijp. What noise Is this? — Give me my long sword, 

ho! 
La. Cap. A crutch, a crutch ! — Why c^ you for a 

sword ? 
Cap. My sword^ I say!— Old Montague is come^ 
And flourishes his blade in spite of me. 

Enter Montague and Lady Montague. 

Mon. Thou villain, Capulet,— Hold me not, let 

me go. 
La. Mon. Thou shalt not stir one foot to seek a £oe. 

Enter Prince, with Attendants. 

Prin. Rebellious subjects, enemies to peace, 
Profaners of this neighbour-stained steel,— 
Will th^ not hear?— what ho! you men, you 

beasts, — 
That quench the fire of your pernicious rage 
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With purple foantains issuing from your yeim>—* 

On pain of torture^ from those bloody hands 

Throw your niis-temper*d weapons^ to the ground^ 

And hear the sentence of your moved prince*-— 

Three civil brawls, bred of an airy word> 

By thee, old Capulet, add Montague, 

Have thrice disturbed the quiet of our streets; 

And made Verona*s ancient citizens 

Cast by their grave beseeming omamtnts. 

To wield old partizans, in hands as old, 

Canker*d with peace, to part your canker*d hatet 

If ever you disturb our streets again. 

Your lives shall pay the forfeit of the peace. 

For this time, all the rest depart away : 

You, Capulet, shall go along with me; 

And, Montague, come you this afternoon. 

To know our further pleasure in this case. 

To old Free-town, our common judgement-place. 

Once morei on pain of death, all men depart. 

[^Exeunt Prince, and Attendants; Capulet, Lady 
Capulet, Tybalt, Citizens, and Servants, 

Man, Who set this ancient quarrel new abroach ?-r 
Speak, nephew, were you by, when it began ? 

Ben, Here were the servants of your adversary. 
And yours, close fighting ere I did approach ; 
I drew to part them; in the instant came 
The fiery Tybdt, with his sword prepar*d; 
Which, as he bredfth*d defiance to my ears. 
He swung about hisliead, and cut the winds. 
Who, nothing hurt wittfesl^ hiss*d him in scorn : 

VOL. XI(9« <^ 
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While we were interchanging thrusts and blows^ 
Came more and more, and fought on part and part, 
'Till the prince came, who parted either part. 

La» Mon, O, where is Romeo! — saw you him to- 
day? 
Right glad I am, he was not at this fray. 

Ben. Madam, an hour before the worshipp'd sun 
Peer*d forth the golden window of the east, 
A troubled mind drave me to walk abroad; 
Where, — underneath the grove of sycamore. 
That westward rdbteth from the city's side^^- 
So early walking did 1 see your son : 
Towards him I made; but he was *ware of me. 
And stole into the covert of the wood : 
I, measuring his affections by my own, — 
That most are busied when they are most alone,-— 
Pursu*d my humour, not pursuing his^ 
And gladly shunn*d who gladly fled from me. 

Mon, Many a morning hath he there been seen, 
With tears augmenting the fresh morning's dew. 
Adding to clonds more clouds with his deep sighs : 
But !)11 so soon as the all-cheering sun 
Should in the furthest east begin to draw 
The shady curtains from Aurora's bed. 
Away from light steals home my heavy son. 
And private in his chamber pens himself; 
Shuts up his windows, locks fair daylight out. 
And makes himself an artificial night: 
Black and portentous must this humour prove. 
Unless good counsel may the cause remove. 
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Ben, My noble uncle, do you know the cause ? 

Mon. I neither know it, nor can learn of him. 

Ben, Have you imp6rtun*d him by any means ? . 

Mon, Both by myself^ and many other friends : 
But he, his own affections* counsellor. 
Is to himself — I will not say, how true^ 
But to himself so secret and so close. 
So far from sounding and discovery. 
As is the bud bit with an envious worm. 
Ere he can spread his sweet leaves to the aifj. 
Or dedicate his beauty to the sun. 
Could we but learn from whence his sorrows grow^ 
We would as \villingly give cure, as know. 

Enter Romeo, at a distance, 

Ben, See, where he comes : So please you> step 

aside $ 

I'll know his grievance, or be much deny*d. 

Mon. I would, thou wert so happy by thy stay. 

To hear true shrift. — Come, madam, let*^s away, 

lExeunt Montague and Lady, 

Ben, Good morrow, cousin. 

Rom, Is the day so young? 

Ben, But new struck nine. 

Bom, Ah me ! sad hours seem long. 

Was that my father that went hence so fast ? 

Ben, It was: — ^What sadness lengthens Romeo's 

hours ? 

Rom, Not having that, which, having, makes them 
short. 
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Ben, In love? 

Ron. Out- 
Ben. Of love? 

Rom, Out of her fiivour^ where I am in kye. 

Ben. Aha, that love^ so gentle in his view^ 
Should be so tyrannous and rough in proof! 

Rom. Alas^ that love^ whose view is muffled stiU, 
Should, without eyes, see pathways to his will! 
Where shall we dine?— O me!— What fiay was 

hiere? 
Yet tell me not, for I have heard it all. 
Here's much to do with hate, but more with love :— * 
• Why then, O brawliog love ! O loving hate ! 
O any thing, of nothing first create ! 
O heavy lightness ! serious vanity ! 
Mis-shapen chaps of well-seeming forms ! 
Feather of lead, bright smoke, cold fire> sick health? 
Still- waking sleep, that is not what it is! — 
^This love feel I, that &el no love in this. 
Dost thou not laugh ? 

Ben, No, poz, I rather "Weep. 

Rom. Good heart, at what } 

Ben. At thy good heart* s oppression^ 

Bom. Why, such is love*s transgression.— 
Griefs of mine own lie heavy in my breast ^ 
Which thou wilt propagate, to have it prest 
With more of thine : this love, that thou hast shown^ 
Doth add more grief to too much of mine own. 
^ve is a smoke rais'd with the fiime of sighs; 
£eing purg'd^ a fire sparkling in lovers' eyeS) 
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»ng vex*d^ a sea nourish'd with lovers* tears : 
What is it else? a madness most discreet^ 
A choking gall^ and a preserving sweet. 
Farewell^ mj coz. [going, 

Ben. Soft^ I will go along } 

And if yon leaye me so^ you do me wrong. 

Rom. Tat« I have lost myself; I am not here> 
This is not Romeo^ he*8 some other where. 

Ben. Tell me in sadness ^, who she is you love. 

Rom. What^ shall I groan^ and tell thee? 

Ben. Groan ? why> no; 

But sadly tell me, who. 

Rom, Bid a sick man in sadness make his will:-*- 
Ah, word ill urg'd to one that is so ill !— 
In sadness, cousin, I do love a woman. 

Ben. I aim*d so near, when I supposed you lov'd. 

Rom, A right good marks-man! — And she's £iir I 
love. 

Ben, A right fair mark, ^r coz, is soonest hit. 

Rom. Well, in that hit, you miss : she'll not be hit 
With Cupid*s arrow, she hatii Dion's wit ; 
And, in strong proof of chastity well arm'd. 
From love's weak childish bow she lives unharm'd. 
She will not stay the siege of loving terms. 
Nor bide the encounter of assailmg eyes^ 
Nor ope her lap to saint-seducing golds 
O, she is rich in beauty; only poor^ 
That, when she dies, with beauty dies her store. 

Ben, Then she bath swom^ that she will s^ill live 
chaste^ 
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Rom. She hatfa^ and in that sparing makes huge 
waste; 
For beauty^ starv*d with her 8everit7> 
Cuts beauty off from all posterity. 
She is too &ir, too wise; wisely too fair^ 
To merit bliss by making me despair: 
She hath forsworn to love; and« in that vow^ 
Do I live dead^ that live to tell it now. 

Ben. Be ruVd by me> forget to think of her. 

Ram. O, teach me how I should forget to thjok. 

Ben. By giving liberty unto thine eyes; 
Examine other beautips. 

Rom. *Tis the way 

To call hers^ exquisite^ in question more: 
These happy masks^ that kiss fair ladies* brows> 
Being black, put us in mind they hide the fair; 
He, that is strucken blind, cannot forget 
The precious treasure of his eyesight lost: 
Show me a mistress that is passing fair. 
What doth her beauty serve, but as a pote 
Where I may read, who pass*d ^t passing fair? 
Farewel; thou canst not teach me to forget. 

Ben. I'll pay that doctrine, or else die in debt. 

[^Exeunt. 

SCENE II. 

A Street. 
Enter CapulAt, Pahis, and Servant. 
Cap. And Montague is bound as well ai^ I, 
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In penalty alike ; and 'tis not hard, I think. 
For men so old as we to keep the peace. 

Par. Of honourable reckoning are you both; 
And pity 'tis, you liv'd at odds so long. 
But now, my lord, what say you to my suit ? 

Cap. But saying o'er what I have said belfore: 
My child is yet a stranger in the world. 
She hath not seen the change of fourteen years; 
Let two more summers wither in their pride. 
Ere we may think her ripe to be a bride. 

Far. Younger than she are happy mothers made. 

Cap. And too soon marr'd are those so early made.. 
The earth hath swallow'd all my hopes but she. 
She is the hopeful lady of my earth ^: 
But woo her, gentle Paris, get her heart. 
My will to her consent is but a part$ 
An she agree, within her scope of choice 
Lies my consent and fair according voice. 
This night I hold an old accustom'd feast. 
Whereto I have invited many a guest. 
Such as I love; and you, among the store. 
One more, most welcome, makes my number more.. 
At my poor house, look to behold this night 
Earth-treading stars, that make dark heaven light: 
Such comfort, as do lusty young men feel 
When well-apparel'd April on the heel 
Of limping winter treads, even such delight 
Among fresh female buds shall you this night 
Inherit at my house; hear all, all see. 
And Kke her most, whose merit most shall be ; 
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* Such, amongst view ofmany, tnine^ beiog one^ l 
Itfay stand in numbeo though in reckoning none* 
Ck)me^ go with me : — Go^ sirrah^ trudge about 
Through fair Verona ; find those persons out^ 
Whose names are written there, [gtvcs a ffuperJ] and 

to them say. 
My house and wdoome on their pleasure stay. 

[Exeunt Capulet and Paris, 
Sero, Find them out, whose names are written 
here ? It is written — that the shoemaker should meddla 
with his jrard, and the taik>r with his last, the fisher 
with his pencil, and the painter with his nets > but I 
am sent to find those persons, whose names are her^ 
writ, and can never find what names the wmting 
person hath here writ* I nmst to th# learned ^-*Ill 
goodtime. 

Enter Bevy OLIO and Romeo. 

Ben. Tut, man! one fire bums out another's 
burning. 

One pain is lessen'd by another's anguish ; 
Turn giddy, and be holp by backward turning '; 

One desperate grief cures with another's languish : 
Take thou some new infection to thy eye. 
And the rank poison of the old will die. 

Rom. ^ Your plantain leaf is excellent for that 

Ben. For what, I pray thee? 

Bom. For your broken shin. 

Ben. Why, Romeo» art thou mad? 

Bxm. Not mad, but bound more than a madman is: 
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Shot lip m prtsQo^ kept whbcmt my feo^ 
Whipp*d^ and ^rmented^ and— Gaod«e*eD, good M^ 
low. 

SeiV, Qod gi* good e*exi.-^I pcaj, sir^ can jaa 
read} 

Rom, Ay, nuae own fortune in my. imeiy. 

Serv. Pethapgyoir have learned it without bode: 
But I pray, canyon read any Ihing you see? 

Rom. Aj, if I know the letters, and the language. 
' Stro. Ye say honestly ; Rest you merry! 

Rom. Stay, fdlow; i can read. [SfinZft. 

Sigttior MarHttOy and his totfe, and daughters; County 
Anselme, and hia beauteous silvers; The lady wtdtm of 
Vittvoko; Signior Phcentio, and his hody.mecesi Mer-' 
cutio, and his brother Valentine; Mine unde Capuiet, his 
wife, and daughters; My fair nkce Rosaline; JUtia; 
Signior Valentio, and his cousin Tybalt; Ludo, and ike 
lively Helena* 

A fair assembly > ^Gives back the note,'} Whither should 
they come? 

Sero, Up. 

Rom. Whither? 

Serv, To supper ; to our house. 

Rom, Whose house? 

Sero, My master's. 

Rom, Indeed, I should have ask*d you that before. 

Sera, Now I'll tell you without asking: My master 
is the great rich Capulet^ and if you be not of the 
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bouse of Montagues^ I prajr, come and crash a cup of 
wine'®. Rest you nieny. lExU, 

Ben. At this same ancient feast of Capuief s 
Sops the hiT Rosaiipe^ whom thou so lov*st; 
With aU the admired beauties of Verona : 
Go thither; and> with unattainted eye. 
Compare her face with some that I shall show. 
And I will make thee think thy swan a crow. 

Mem, When the devout religion of mine eye 

Maintains such felsehood, then turn tears to fires ! 
And these> — who^ often drown'd, coyld never die^--^ 

Transparent hereticks, be burnt for liars ! 
One fairer than my love ! the all-seeing sun 
Ne*er saw her match, since first the world begun. 

Ben. Tut ! you saw her fair^ none else being by. 
Herself pois'd with herself in either eye : 
But in those crystal scales, let there be weighed 
Your lady*s love against some other maid 
That I will show you, shining at this feast. 
And she shall scant show well, that now shows best. 

Rom, 1*11 go along, no such sight to be shown. 
But to rejoice in splendour of mine own. [^Exeunt . 

SCENE III. 

A Room in Capulefs House, ■ 

Enter Lady Capulet and Nurse. 

La. Cap/ Nurse, whereas p[iy daughter? call her 
forth to me. 
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Nurse. Now, by my maiden-head, — at twelve year 
old,— 
I bade her come. — ^What, lamb ! what, lady-bird ! — 
God forbid!— Where's this girl? — what, Juliet! 

Enter Juliet. 

Jul, How now, who calls ? 

iVt<r*e. Your mother. 

Jul. Madam> I am here. 

What is your will ? 

La, Cap. This is the matter:— Nurse, give leave* 
awhile. 
We must talk in secfet. — ^Nurse, come back again; 
I have remember'd me, thou shalt hear our counsel. 
Thou know*st, my daughter's of a pretty age. 

Nurse. Taith, I can tell her age unto an hour. 

La. Cap, She's not fourteen. 

Nurse. Til lay fourteen of my teeth. 

And yet, to my teen be it spoken '', I have but four, — 
She is not fourteen: How long is it now 
To Lammas-tide ? 

La. Cap. A fortnight, and odd dajrs. 

Nurse, Even or odd, of all da3rs in the year, 
Con^e Lammas-eve at night, shall she be fourteen. 
Susan and she, — God rest all 'Christian souls!— 
Were of an age. — Well, Susan is with God; 
She was too good for me : But, as I said. 
On Lammas-eve at night shall she be fourteen; 
That shall she, marry; I remember it well. 
Tis since the pajthquake now eleven years; 
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And she wai wean*d> — I never sball forget k,-^ 

Of all the days of the year^ upon that day: 

For I had then laid wormwood to my dog. 

Sitting ni ihe^un onder the dore-hoose wall^ 

My lord and you were then at Mantua:— 7 

May> I do bear a brain: — ^bat^ as I said. 

When it did taste the wormwood on the nipj^e 

Of my dug» and feh it bitter, pretty fool ! 

To see it telchy, and fell out with the dug. 

Shake, quoth the dove-house : 'twas fx> need> I trdw. 

To bid me trudge^ 

And since that time it is eleven years : 

For then she could stand alone ; nay, by the rood. 

She could have run and waddled aU about. 

For even die day before, she broke her brow: 

An<jt then my husband — God be with his soul ! 

*A was a merry man; --took up the child : 

F^«, quodi he^ dost tkaufaii upon thy face f 

Tkott wiltfaU backward, when thou ka^ more iBpU^ 

Wilt thou not, Juief and, l^ my h6ly-dam. 

The pretty wretch left crying, and said — A;^: 

To see now, how a jest shall come about! 

I warrant, .an 1 should live a thousand years, 

I never ^ould hfgst it; Wilt thou not, Juk? quoth h^: 

And, pretty fool, it stinted '*, and said— i^y. 

La. Cap. Enough of this; I pray thee^ hold thy 
peaoe* 

Nurgi, Tes, ttiddam ; Yet I cannot choose but laugh, 
To think it should leave crying, and say-^J}: 
And yet^ I warrant, it had upon its brt^ 
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A bump s» Wf as a young cockrers gtofke^ 
A parlous kaock; aod it cried bitterly. 
Yea, quoth my hmbandp/aiTit %p(m th/faeef 
Thou wilt/all bachoord, when thou com*4t to ages 
Wilt thou not, Julef it sttoted, and said-^-^^* 

Jttl. And stipt thou too» I pray thee, nurse^ wf L 

Nurse, Peace» I have done. God nuurk thee to fai^ 
grace! . 
Thou wast the prettiest babe that e*er I nurs*d : 
An I might Hve to see thee married once, 
I have my wish. 

La, Cap. Marry^ that marry is the very theme 
I came to talk of: — Tell me, daughter Juliet^ 
How stands- your disposition to be marriedf 
' JuL " it IS an honour that I .dream not of. 

Nurse, An honour ! were not I Uiine only oune^ 
I*d say> thou hadst suck*d wisdom from thy teat. 

La. Cap, Well« think of mai^ge now; younger 
than you> 
Here in Verona^ ladies ofeat^m, • 
Are made already mothers t by my oou^t, 
I was your mother much upon these years 
That you are now a maid. Thus then^ in brief j — 
The valiant Paris seeks you for his love. 

Nurse. A man^ young lady ! lady, such a imn. 
As all the world— Why^ he's a man of wax. 

La, Cap. Verona's summer hath not such a flower. 

Nurse, Nay« he*s a floweri in &ith^ a very flower. 

La. Cap. ^^ What say yog ? can you ^ve the gentle- 
man? 
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This aight jou shall behold him at our feast i 

Read o'er the volume of joung Paris' £ice^ 

And find delight writ there with beauty's pen ; 

Examine every married lineament. 

And see how one another lends content; 

And what obscur'd in this fair volume lies, 

Fmd written in the margin of his eyes. 

This precious book of love, this unbound lover^ 

To beanitify him, only lacks a cover : 

The fish lives in the sea ; and 'tis much pride. 

For fkir without the fair within to hide: 

That book in many's eyes doth share the glory. 

That in gold clasps locks in the golden story; 

So shall you share all that he doth possess. 

By having him, making yourself no less. 

Nunc, No less? nay, bigger; women grow by 
men. 

La, Cap. Speak briefly, can you like of Paris' love? 

Jul. I'll look to like, if looking liking move : 
But no more deep will I endart mine eye. 
Than your consent gives strength to make it fly. 

Enter a Servant. 

Serv. Madam, the guests are come, supper served 
up, you call'd, my young lady ask'd for, the nurse 
cursed in the pantry, and every thing in extremity. I 
must hence to wait; I beseech you, follow straight. 

La, Cap, We follow thee. — ^Juliet, the county stays. 

Nurse. Go, girl, seek happy nights to happy days. 

[Exeunt, 
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SCENE IK 

A Street. 

Enter HoMEO, Mercutio, Benvolio, xvith fict 
or six Maskers, Torch'bearers, and Others. 

Rom. What, shall this speech be spoke for our 
excuse? 
Or shall we on without apology? 

Ben. The date is out of such prolixity: 
We'll have no Cupid hood-wink*d with a scarfs 
Bearing a Tartar's painted bow of lath> 
Scaring the ladies like a crow-keeper ; 
Nor no without-book prologue^ faintly spoke 
After the prompter^ for our entrance : 
But^ let them measure us by what they will. 
We'll measure them a measure, and be gone. 

Rom. "Give me a torch, — I am not for this 
ambling; 
Being but heavy, I will bear the light. 

Mer, Nay, gentle ilomeo, we must have you 
dance. 

Rom. Not I, believe me: you have dancing shoes. 
With nimble soles : I have a soul of lead. 
So stakes me to the ground, I cannot move. 

Mer. You are a lover; borrow Cupid's wings, ; 
And soar with them above a common bound. 

Rom. 1 am too sore enpierced with his shaft. 
To soar with his light feathers; and so bound. 
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I cannot bound a pit6h above dull woe: 
Under love*8 heavj bnideh do I sinki 

Mcr. And, to sink in it, should you burden 
love 5 
Too great oppression for a tender thing. 

Rom. Is love a tender thing? it is too rough. 
Too rude, too boist'rous^ and it pricks like thorn, 
Mtr. If love be rough with you^ be rough with 
lovej 
Prick love for (riicking, and you beat love down.— 
Give me a case to put my visage in : 

\Futting en a mask* 
A visor for a visor !— '^idiat care I, 
What curious eye doth quote deformities ? 
Here are the beetle-brows, shall blush for me. 

Ben» Come, knock, and enter > and no sooner in. 
But every man betake him to his legs. 

Rom, A torch for me : let wantons^ light of hearty 
Tidde the senseless rushes with their heels ; . 
For I am proverbM with a grandsire phrase, — 
I'll be a candle-helder, and look Qn,«— 
The game was ne'er so Air, and I am done ^. 
Mer» '7 Tut! dun's the mouse, the constable's own 
woid: 
If thou art dun, we'll draw thee from the mire 
Of this (save reverence) love, wherein thou stick'st 
Up to the ears. — Come, we bum day-light, ho. 
Rom. Nay, that's not so. 
Mer. I mean, sir, in de^f 

We waste our lif^ts in vain> like lamps by day. 
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Take our good meaning ; fdr our judgement sits 
Five times in that^ ere once in our five wits. 

Rom. And we mean well> in going to this mask; 
But 'tis no wit to go. 

Mcr. Why, may one ask ? 

Rom. I dreamt a dream to-night. 

Mer. And so did I. 

Rom, Well, what was yours ? 

Mer.' That dreamers often lie. 

Rom, 111 bed, asleep, while they do dream things 
true. 

Mer. O, then, I see, queen Mab hath been with 
you. 
She is the fairies' midwife '^j and she comes 
In shape no bigger than an agate-stone 
On the fore-finger of an alderman. 
Drawn with a team of little atomies 
Athwart men's noses as they lie asleep : 
Her waggon^spokes made of long spinners' legrfj 
The cover, of the wings of grasshoppers; 
The traces, of the smallest spider*s web ; 
The collars, of the moonshine's watry beams : 
Her whip, of cricket's bone 5 the lash, of film : 
Her waggoner, a small grey-coated gnat. 
Not half so big as a round little worm 
Prick'd from the lazy finger of a maid : 
Her chariot is an empty hazel-nut. 
Made by the joiner squirrel, or old grub. 
Time out of mind the fairies* coach-makers. 
And in this state she gallops night by night 
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Through lovers* brains, and then they dream of lote: 
On courtiers' knees, that dream on courtesies straight: 
0*er lawyers* fingers, who straight dream on fees : 
0*er ladies* lips, who straight on kisses dream; 
Which oft the angry Mab with blisters plagues. 
Because their breaths with sweet-meats tainted are. 
Sometimes she gallops o*er a courtier's nose. 
And then dreams he of smelling out a suit : 
And sometimes comes she with a tithe-pig's tail. 
Tickling a parson's nose as 'a lies asleep. 
Then dreams he of another benefice : 
Sometime she driveth o'er a soldier's neck. 
And then dreams he of cutting foreign throats. 
Of breaches, ambuscadoes, Spanish blades. 
Of healths five fathom deep ; and then anon 
Drums in his ear; at which he starts, and wakes; 
And, being thus frighted, swears a prayer or two. 
And sleeps again. This is that very Mab, 
That plats the manes of horses in the night; 
And bakes the elf-locks in foul sluttish hairs. 
Which, once untangled, much misfortune bodes. 
This is the hag, y^hen maids lie 6n their backs. 
That presses them, and learns them first to bear. 
Making them women of good carnage. 
This, this is she— 

Rom» Peace, peace, Mercutio, peace; 

Thou talk'st of nothing. 

Mer. True, I talk of dreams; 

Which are the children of an idle brain. 
Begot of nothing bat vain ^tasy; 
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Which is as thin of substance as the air; 
And more inconstant than the wind^ who wooet 
Even now the fix)zen bosom of the norths 
And, being angered, puffs away from thence. 
Turning his hce to the dew-dropping south. . 

Ben, This wind, you talk of, blows us from onr«« 
selves i 
Supper is done, and we shall come too late. 

Rom, I fear, too early : for my mind misgives. 
Some consequence, yet hanging in the stars. 
Shall bitterly begin his fearful date 
With this night*s revels; and expire the term 
Of a despised life, clos*d in my breast. 
By some vile forfeit of untimely death: 
But He, that hath the steerage of my course. 
Direct my sail ! — On, lusty gentlemen. 

Ben, Strike, drum. lEcceunt, 

SCENE V, 

A Hall in Capulefs House, 

Musicians waiting. Enter Servants, 

1 Serv, Where*s Potpan, that he helps not to take 
away? he shift a trencher! he scrape a trencher! 

2 Serv, When good manners shall lie all in one or 
two men's hands, and they unwash'd too, 'tis a foul 

thing. 

1 Serv, Away with the joint-stools, remove the 
court-cupboard^ look to the plate: — good thoUi save 
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ine a piece of marchpane ^^$ and, ias thou lovest me> let 
the porter let in Susan Grindstone, and Nell. — An- 
tony ! and Potpan ! 
2 Scro, Ay, hoy; ready. 

1 Serv. You are looked for, and called for, ask'd 
for, and sought for, in the great chamber. 

2 Serv. We cannot be here and there too. — 
Cheerly, boys; be brisk a while, and the longer liver 
take all. [They retire behind. 

Enter Capulet, SfC. with the Guests, and the 

Maskers. 

I Cap. Gentlemen, welcome! ladies, that have 

their toes 
Unplagu*d with corns, will have a boat with you : — 
Ah ha, my mistresses ! which of you all 
Will now deny to dance ? she that makes dainty, she, 
1*11 swear, hath corns; Am I come near you now? 
You are welcome, gentlemen ! I have seen the day. 
That I have worn a visor; and could tell 
A whispering tale in a fair lady's ear. 
Such as would please; — *tis gone, 'tis gone, 'tis gone: 
You are welcome, gentlemen! — Come, musicians, 

play. 
A hall ! a hall^! give room, and foot it, girls. 

[Musick plays, and they dance. 
More light, ye knaves; and turn the tables up. 
And quench the fire, the room is grown too hot, — 
Ah, sirrah, this unlook'd-for sport comes well. 
Nay, sit, nay, sit, good cousin Capulet •*; 
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For you and I are past our dancing days : 
How long is*t now^ since last yourself and I 
Were in a mask ? 
2 Cap, By'r lady, thirty years. 

1 Cap. What, man ? *tis not so much ^ 'tis not so 

much : 
*Tis since the nuptial of Lucentio, 
Come pentecost as quickly as it will. 
Some five and twenty years; and then we mask*d. 

2 Cap. 'Tis more, 'tis more : his son is elder, sir; 
His son is thirty. 

I Cap. Will you tell me that ? 

His son was but a ward two years ago. 

Bxm. What lady's that, which doth enrich the 
hand 
Of yonder knight ? 

Serv. I know not, sir. 

Rom. 0,she doth teach the torches to burn bright! 
Her beauty hangs upon the cheek of night 
Like a rich jewel in an Ethiop's ear: 
Beauty too rich for use, for earth too dear ! 
So shows a snowy dove trooping with crows. 
As yonder lady o'er her fellows shows. 
The measure done, I'll watch her plac^ of ^tand. 
And, touching hers, make happy my rude hand. 
Did my heart love till now? forswear it, sight! 
For I ne'er saw true beauty till this night. 

Tyh. This, by his voice, should be a Montague: — 
Fetch me my rapier, boy: — What! dares the slave 
Come hither, cover'd with an an tick face. 
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To fleer and scorn at our solemnity ? 
Now, by the stock and honour of my km. 
To strike him dead I hold it not a sin. 

1 Cap. Why, how now, kinsman ? wherefore storm 
you so? 

Ttfb. Uncle, this is a Montague, our foe; 
A villain, that is hither come in spite. 
To scorn at our solemnity this night. 

1 C<qf. Young Romeo is*t ? 

Tyb. 'Tis he, that villain Romeo. 

1 Cap. Content thee, gentle coz, let him alone. 
He bears him like a portly gentleman } 
And, to say truth, Verona brags of him. 
To be a virtuous and wellt-govem*d youth: 
I would not for the wealth of all this town. 
Here in my house, do him disparap^ement: 
Therefore be patient, take no note of him. 
It is my will 3 the which if thou respect, 
Show a fair presence, and put off these fi'owns. 
An ill-beseeming semblance for a feast. 

Tyb, It fits, when such a villain is a guest; 
111 not endure him. 

1 Cap, He shall be endur*d; 

What, goodman boy ! — I say, he shall ; — Go to; — 
Am I the master here, or you ? go to. 
You'll not endure him ! — God shall mend my soul— 
You'll make a mutiny among my guests ! 
You will set cock-a-hoop! you'll be the man! 

T^b. Why, uncle, *tis a shame. 

I Cap, Goto, goto. 
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You are a saucy boy : — Is't so, indeed ? ' ' ' .' '. 
This trick may chance to scath you; — I know wh^. 
You must contrary me ! many, *tis time— ^ 

Well said, my hearts:— You are a princox^'j go:— ^ 
Be quiet, or— More light, more ligl^t, for shame!—- 
1*11 make you quiet j What! — Cheerly, my hearts. 

Tyh . Patience perforce with wil^ cholet meeting. 
Makes my flesh trem'ble in their different greeting. 
I will Withdraw : but this intrusion shall. 
Now seeming sweet, convert to bitter gall. [Exit,, 
Rom» ,If I profane with my unworthy hand I 

. Ito Juliet. 

This holy shrine, the gentle fine is this, — 
My lips, two' blushing pilgrims, ready stand 

To* smooth that' rough: touch' with a tender, kiss. ' 
Jk/. Good pilgrim, you do wrong your hand too 
much, : ' . . 

Which manneriy devotion shows in thisj 
For saints have hands that pilgrims* hands do touch. 
And palm to palm is holy palmers' kiss. 
Horn, Have not saints lips, and holy palmets tpo ? > 
Jtt/. Ay, pilgrim, lipsthat they must use in prayer. 
Rom, O then, dear saint, let lips do what hands do; 
They pray, grant thou, lest feith turn to despair. 
Jul. Saints do not move, though grant for prayers* 

sake. 
Horn. Then move not, while my prayer's effect I 
take. 
Thus from my lips, by yours, my sin is purg'd. 

[Kissitig her. 
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Jul. Then have my lips the sin that they have took. 

Rom, Sin from my lips? O trespass sweetly urg*d! 
Give me my sin again. 

JuL You kiss by the book. 

Nurse, Madam, your mother craves a word with 
you. 

Rom. What is her mother ? 

Nurse, Marry, bachelor. 

Her mother is the lady of the house. 
And a good lady, and a wise, and virtuous : 
I nurs*d her daughter, that you talked withal -, 
I tell you, — he, that can lay hold of her. 
Shall have the chinks. 

Rom, Is she a Capulet? 

dear account ! my life is my foe*s debt. 
Ben, Away, begone ; the sport is at the best. 
Rom, Ay, so I fear; the more is my unrest. 

1 Cap. Nay, gentlemen, prepare not to be gone; 
We have a trifling foolish banquet towards. — 
Is it e*en so? Why, then I thank you all; 

1 thank you, honest gentlemen; good night: — 
More torches here! — Come on, then let's to bed. 
Ah, sirrah, [to 2 Cap.] by my fay, it waxes late; 

I'll to my rest. [Exeunt all but Juliet and Nurse, 

Jul. Come hither, nurse : What is yon gentleman ? 
Nurse. The son and heir of old Tiberio. 
Jul. What's he, that now is going out of door? 
Nurse, Marry, that, I think, be young Petruchio. 
Jul, Whafs he, that follows there, that would not 
dance ? 
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Nurse, I know not. 

Jul* Go, ask his name : — if he be married^ 
My grave is like to be my wedding bed. 

Nurse. His name is Romeo, and a Montague ; 
The only son of your great enemy* 

Jul, My only love sprung from my only hate! 
Too early seen unknown, and known too late ! 
Prodigious birth of love it is to me. 
That I, must love a loathed enemy. 

Nurse, What's this ? what's this ? 

Jul. A rhyme I learn *d even now 

Of one I danc*d withal. [One calls within,] Juliet. 

Nurse. Anon, anon: — 

Come, let's away> the strangers all are gone. 

{^Exeunt, 

Enter Chorus^. 

Now old desire doth in his death-bed lie. 

And young affection gapes to be his heir; 
That fair, which love groan'd for, and would die. 

With tender Juliet matcb'd, is now not fair. 
Now Romeo is belov'd, and loves again. 

Alike bewitched by the charm of looks ; 
But to his foe supposed he must complain. 

And she steal love's sweet bait from fearful hooks ; 
Being held a foe, he may not have access 

To breathe such vows as lovers use to swear j 
And she as much in love, her means much less 

To meet her new-beloved any where : 
But passion lends them power, time means to meet. 
Tempering extremities with extreme sweet. ^Emt. 
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ACT II. SCENE L 

An open Place^ adjoining Capulet^s Garden, 

Enter Romeo. 

Rom. Can I go forward, when my heart is here? 
Turn back, dull earth, and find thy center out 

iHe climbs the wall, and leaps down within it. 

Enter Ben voLio, and Mercutio^ 

Ben. Romeo! my cousin Romeo! 

Mer. He is wise; 

And, on my life, hath stolen him home to bed. 

Ben. He ran this way, and leap*d this orchard 
wall: 
Call, good Mercutio. 

Mer. Nay, I'll conjure too. — 

Romeo ! humours ! madman ! passion ! lover ! 
Appear thou in the likeness of a sigh. 
Speak but one rhyme, and I am satisfied ; 
Cry but — ^Ah me! couple but — ^love and dove; 
Speak to my gossip Venus one fair word. 
One nick-name for her purblind son and heir. 
Young Adam Cupid, he that shot so trim^^. 
When king Cophetua lov'd the beggar-maid**.— 
He heareth not, stirreth not, he moveth not; 
The ape is dead, and I must conjure him,^ — 
I conjure thee by Rosaline's bright eyes. 
By her high forehead, and her scarlet lip. 
By her fine foot, straight leg, and quivering thigh. 
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And the demesnes that there adjacent lie^ 
That in thy likeness thou appear to us. 

Ben, An if he hear thee^ thou wilt- anger him. 

Mer, This cannot anger him : 'twould anger him 
To raise a spirit in his mistress' circle 
Of some strange nature^ letting it there stand 
Till she had laid it^ and conjur'd it down ; 
That were some spite : my invocation 
Is fair and honest, and, in his mistress* name> 
I conjure only but to raise up him. 

Ben. Come, he hath hid himself among those 
trees. 
To be consorted with the humorous night: 
Blind is his love, and best befits the dark. 

Mer, If love be blind, love cannot hit the mark. 
Now will he sit under a medlar tree. 
And wish his mistress were that kind of fruit. 
As maids call medlars, when they laugh alone *•. — 
Romeo, good nighty — I'll to my truckle-bed ; 
This field-bed is too cold for me to sleep : 
Come, shall we go ? 

Ben, Go, then ; for 'tis in vain 

To seek him here, that means not to be found. 

[Exeunt, 

SCENE II. 

CapuleVs Garden. 

. Enter Rom 1.0. 

Jlmn, ^^ He jests at scars, that never felt a wound.— » 

[Juliet appears above, at a xoindow. 
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But, loft ! what light throngh yonder window breaks \ 

It is the east^ and Juliet is the sun ! — 

Arise^ fair sun, and kill the envious moon. 

Who is already sick and pale with grief. 

That thou her maid art far more fiiir than she : 

**Be not her maid, since she is envious; 

Her vestal livery is but sick and green, 

And none but fools do wear it; cast it off.-'— 

It is my lady; O, it is my love: 

O, that she knew she were! — 

She speaks, yet she says nothing; What of that? 

Her eye discourses, I will answer it. — 

I am too bdd, 'tis not to me she speaks: 

Two of the fairest stars in all the heaven. 

Having some business, do intreat her eyes 

To twinkle in their sj^eres till they return. 

What if her eyes were there, they in her head ? 

The brightness of her cheek would shame those stars. 

As daylight doth a lamp ; her eye in heaven 

Would through the airy region stream so bright. 

That birds would sing, and think it were not night. 

See, how she leans her cheek upon her hand ! 

O, that I were a glove upon that hand^ 

That I might touch that cheek ! 

Jul. Ah me ! 

Rom. She speaks: — 

O, speak again, bright angel t for thou art 
As glorious to this night, being o*er my head. 
As is a winged messenger of heaven 
Unto the white-upturned wond'ring eyes 
Of mortals, that fall back to gaze on him. 
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When he bestrides the lazy-pacing clouds^ 
And sails upon the bosom of the air. 

Jul. O Romeo, Romeo ! wherefore art thou 
Romeo ? 
Deny thy father, and refuse thy name : 
Or, if thou wilt not, be but sworn my love. 
And ril no longer be a Capulet. 

Rom, Shall I hear more, or shall I speak at this? 

' [Aside, 

Jul, 'Tis but thy name, that is my enemy j — 
Thou art thyself though, not a Montague. 
What* 8 Montague ? it is nor hand, nor foot. 
Nor arm, nor face, nor any other part 
Belonging to a man. O, be some other name! 
Whafs in a name ? that which we call a rose. 
By any other name would smell as sweet ; 
So Romeo would, were he not Romeo calPd, 
Retain that dear perfection which he owes. 
Without that title:— Romeo, doff thy name; 
And for that name, which is no part of thee. 
Take all myself. 

Rom. I take thee at thy word: 

Call me but love, and 1*11 be new baptized; 
Henceforth I never will be Romeo. 

Jul. What man art thou, that, thus bescreen*d in 
night. 
So stumblest on my counsel ? 

Rom. By a name 

I know not how to tell thee who I am : 
My name, dear saint, is hateful to myself. 
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fiecaofle it is an enemy to thee^ 

Had I it written, I would tear the word. 

Jul, My ears have not yet drunk a hundred words 
Of that tongue's utterance^ yet I know the sound) 
Art thou not Romeo, and a Montague ? 

Rom. Neither^ fair saint, if either thee dislike. 

J«/. How cam* St thou hither^ tell me? and where^ 
fore? 
The orchard walls are high, and hard to dimb; 
And the place death, considering who thou art^ 
If any of my kinsmen find thee here. 

Rom. With love*s light wings did I o*er-percb these 
walls i 
For stony limits cannot hold love out : 
And what love can do, that dares love attempt; 
Therefore thy kinsmen are no let to me. 

Jul. If they do see thee, they will murder thee. 

Rom. Alack ! there lies more peril in thine eye. 
Than twenty of their swords 3 look thou but sweet. 
And I am proof against their enmity. 

Jul, 1 would not for the world, they saw thee here. 

Rom. 1 have night's cloak to hide me from their 
sight 3 
And, but thou love me, let them find me here: 
My life were better ^nded by their hate. 
Than death prorogued, wanting of thy love. 

Jul. By whose direction found*st thou out this 
place? 

Rom. By love, who first did prompt me to inquire > 
He lent me counsel, and I lent him eyes* 
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I am DO pilot; yet, wert thou as far 

As that vast shore wash*d with the furthest sea> 

I would adventure for such merchandise. 

JtU. 11k>u know*st^ the mask of night is on vaj 
face; 
Else would a maiden blush bepaint my cheeky 
For that which thou hast heard me speak to-night« 
Fain would I dwell on form, fain fain deny 
What I havef spoke; But farewel compliment ! 
Dost th9u love me? 1 know,, thou wilt say — Ayi 
And I will take thy word: yet, if thou swear'st. 
Thou may'st prove false; at lovers* perjuries. 
They say, Jove laughs. O, gentle Romeo, 
If thou dost love, pronounce it faithfully: 
Or if thou think'st I am too quickly won^ 
I'll frown, and be perverse, and say thee nay. 
So thou wilt woo; but, else, not for the world. 
In truth, fair Montague, I am too fond; 
And therefore thou may*st think my haviour light: 
But trust me, gentleman; 1*11 prove more true 
Than those that have more cunning to be strange. 
I should have been more strange, I must confess. 
But that thou over-heard*8t, ere I was ware. 
My true love's passion: therefore pardon me; 
And not impute this yielding to light love. 
Which the dark night hath so discovered. 

Row, Lady, by yonder blessed moon I swear. 
That tips with silver all these fruit-tree tops, — 

Jul. O, swear not by the moon, the inconstant 
moon 
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That monthly diaoges in her circled orb. 
Lest that thy love prove likewise variable* 

Rom. What shall I swear by? 

Jul, Do not swear at all^ 

Or, if thon wilt, swear by thy gracious self^ 
Which is the god of my idolatry^ 
And ril believe tliee. 

Rom, If my heart's dear love— 

Jul. Well, do not swear : although I joy in thee, 
I have no joy of this contract to-night : 
It is too rash, too unadvis*d, too sudden; 
Too like the lightning, wiiich doth cease to be. 
Ere one can say — -It lightens. Sweet, good night! 
This bud of love, by summer*s ripening breath. 
May prove a beauteous flower when next we meet. 
Good night, good night ! as sweet repose and rest 
Come to thy heart, as that within my breast! 

Rom, O, wilt thou leave me so unsatisfied? 

Jul, What satisfaction canst thou have to-night? 

Rom, The exchange of thy love*s faithfid vow for 
mine. 

Jul. I gave thee mine before thou didst request 
it: 
And yet I would it were to give again. 

Rom, Would' St thou .withdraw it ? for what pur- 
pose, love? 

Jul, But to be frank, and give it thee again. 
And yet I wish but for the thing I have : 
My bounty is as boundless as the sea. 
My love as deep 3 the more I give to thee^ 
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The more I have, for both are infinite. 

INurse calls mtkm 
I hear tome noise within ^ Dear tore, adieu! 
Anon^ good nurse ! — Sweet Montague> be true. 
Stay but a little, I will come again. [JEljnV. 

Rom. O blessed blessed night ! I am afeard> 
Being in night> all this is but a dream^ 
Too flattering-sweet tp be substantial. 

Re-mter Juliet, ahiroe, 

Jul. Three words, dear Romeo, and good night, 
indeed. 
If that thy bent of love be honourable. 
Thy purpose marriage, send me word to-morrow. 
By one that Til procure to come to thee. 
Where, and what time, thou wilt perform the rite; 
And all my fortunes at thy foot I'll lay. 
And follow thee my lord throughout the world : 

Nurse, [Within.'] Madam. 

Jul. 1 come, anon: — But if thou meanest not well, 
I do beseech thee, — 

Nurse. IfVithin,'] Madam. ^ 

Jul. By and by, I come:— 

To cease thy suit, and leave me to my grief: 
To-morrow will I send. 

Roni. - So thrive my soul,— 

Jul. A thousand times good night ! [Exit. 

Ram. A thousand times the worse, to want thy 
light.- 
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Loves goei toward love, as schooi-bqsrs fiom tb^ 

books; 
But love from love, toward school with heavy looks. 

[retirisig slaw^^ 

Ke^entcr Jctliet, abtyce. 

Jul. Hist! Borneo, hist ! — O, for a falconer^s voioe^ 
To lure this tassei-gentle back again ^^! 
Bondage is hoarse, and may not speak aloudf 
Else would 1 tear the Cave where echo lies. 
And make her aity tongue more hoarse than mintf 
With repetition of my Romeo*s name. 

Rom. It is my soul, that calls upon my name t 
How silver-sweet sound lovers* tongues by nighty 
like spftest musick to attending ears! 

Jul. Romeo! 

llom. My sweet ! ^^^ 

Jul. At what o'clock to-morrow 

Shalll send to thee ? 

Bjom. At the hour of nine» 

JvL I will not hiW', 'tis twenty years till then* 
I have forgot why ] did call thee back* 

Rom. Let me stand here till thou remember it* 

Jul, I shall forget^ to have thee still stand thei^^ 
Remembering how I love thy company. 

Rom. And I'll still stay^ to have thee still forget^ 
Forgetting any other home but this. 

Jtd. 'Tis almost morning, I would have thee gone f 
And yet no further than a wanton's bird^ 
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"Who leti it hop a little frotfl her hand, * 

Like a poot prisoner in his tvt^isted gyven. 
And with a silk thread plucks it back again. 
So loving-jealous of his liberty. 

Rom, I would, I were thy bird* 

Jul. Sweet> so would I : 

Yet I should kill thee with much cherishing. 
Good night, good night! parting is such i^weet sorrow. 
That I shall s^y— good night, *till it be morrow. 

[Exii. 

Rom. Sleep dwell upon thincf eyes, peace in thy 
breast !-7- 
• Would I were sleep and peace, so sweet to rest! 
Hence will I to my ghostly father's cell; 
His help to crave, and my dear hap to tell. [^Exk. 

SCENE III. 

Friar Laurence^s CeU. 

Enter Priar Laurence, vnth a basket. 

Fri. The grey*ey*d morn smiles on the frowning 
night. 
Checkering the eastern clouds with streaks of light} 
And flecked darkness like a drunkard reels 
From forth day's path-way, made by Titan's wheels : 
Now ere the sun advance his burning eye. 
The day to cheer, and night*s dank dew to dry, 
I must up-fill thb osier cage of ours 
With balefiil weeds, and precious-juiced flowers. 
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The earth, thaCs natufe*8 mother^ b her tomb) 

What is her borjring gnve, that h her womb: 

And from her womb childrefk of divers kind 

We sucking on her natural bosom find^ 

Many for many virtliea excellent. 

None but for some, and yet all different. 

O, mickle is the powerful grace^ that lies 

In herbs, pkati, atones, and their true <|vralidea: 

For nought so Tile that on the earth doth live> 

But to the earth some special good doth give; 

Nor aught so good, bnt^ stmin'd fixxn that Mr me. 

Revolts from true birth, stumbling on abuse: 

Virtue itidf tuma vice, being misi^Hedi 

And vice sometime*s by action dignified. 

Within the infant rind of this smaU 0aver 

poison hath residence, and med'cine power: 

For this, being smelt, with that part cheors each part£ 

Being tasted, slays aU senses with the heart. 

^^Two such opposed foes encamp Hiem still 

In man as well as herbs, grace> and rude wiU,^ 

And, where the worser is predominant. 

Full soon the canker death eats up that plant.;^ 

Enter ROMEO0 

Rom. Good morrow, father ! 

Fri. Benedkiiel 

What early , tongue so sweet salutetb me >— > 
Young son, it argues a distemper^dhead. 
So soon to bid good morrow to thy bed: 
Care keeps his watch in eveiy old man'^s e^e^ 
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And .whero care lodge3> Aeep Will n^yehiiej 
But where unbmised youth tiritb unstolT^^ brftin 
Doth couch his limbsi there gokteti' sleep doth reigns 
Therefore thy eatiiness doth me a98fir^> 'L 

Thou art up-rous*d by some ^istOTp'raturey 
Or if not to, then here I hH it righl— 
Pur Rom0o hath not been in bed totnigbt 

Rom. That last is truei the sweeter r^st was mine» ' 

Fri. Qod pardon sin ! wast thou with Rosaline? 

Rom- With Rosaline, my ghostly father? no; 
I have forgot that name) and that tiaoi^*a wpe^ 

Fri. That's my good aoa? Biit where hast Aw J 
been then? 

Rom. ril tell thee, ere thou ask it me agailii 
I have been feasting with mihe>neiiiy ; 
Where, on a sudden, one hath wounded m6> 
That's by me womided ; both oar Iremfidles 
Within thy Help and holy physick lie&t 
] bear no hatred^ blessed man; for^ lo^ 
My intercession likewise steads my fde. . 

Fri Be plain, good son, and homely in thy drifii 
Jliddling confession finds but riddlil)g shrift. 

Rorii. Th^nplaiiriy know, ftiy heart's- dear lOve is set 
On the fair daughter of rich Capulet: 
As mine on hers, so he^s is stk on mine^ 
And all combin'4> save what thou rau^t cdtnbtde 
By holy marriage : When, and'where, and how. 
We met, we woo*d, and made exdia^ge df vow» 
I'll tell thee a^ we-pass; but this I pray^ 
That thou consent to marry us this da^« 
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JW. Holy saint Francis ! what a change is bere ! r . 
Is RosaKne, whom thou didst loye so deaar, 
Sd soon forsaken ? yoong men's love then liet ^ 

Not tmlj in their hearts, but in their eyes. 
Jeiu Maria f what a deal of brine 
Hath wash'd thy sallow cheeks for Rosaline! 
How much salt water thrown away in waste^ 
To season love> that of it doth not taste ! 
The sun not yet thy sighs from heaven dears^ 
Thy old groans ring yet in my ancient ears> 
Ijo, here upon thy cheek the stain doth sit. 
Of an old tear that is not wash*d off yet : 
If e*er thou wast thyself, and these woes thine. 
Thou and these woes were all for Rosaline; 
And art thou chang'd? pronounce this sentence^ 

then-— 
Women may fdl, when there's no strength in men, 

Bxm. Thou chidd*st me oft for loving Rosaline* 

Ffi. For doting, not for loving, pupil mine» 

Bam, And bad'st me bury love. 

jyi JNot in a grave. 

To lay one in, another out to have. 

Rom. I pfiqr thee, chide not: she, whom I love 
now. 
Doth grace for grace, and love for lore allow; 
The odier did not so. 

FH. O, she knew well. 

Thy love did read by rote, and could not spelt 
But come, young waverer, come go with me^. . 
In one respect 1*11 thy assistant be; 
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For this alliance may so happy prove. 

To turn yottr hooseholds* raAcour to pixre love. 

Rom. O, let da hence; I stand on sadden haste* 
. FrL Wuidy, and dow; They stumUe, that roit 
&8t» lExemif 

SCENE IF. 

A Street. 

Enter Bevv OLIO and Mekcvtio. 

Mer. Where the devil should this Romeo be?— • 
Came he not home to-night ? 

Ben. Not to his Other's; I spoke with his man. 

Mer. Ah, that same pale hard-hearted wench^ tbit 
RosaHne> 
Torments him so, that he will sure run mad* « 

Bm. Tybalt, the kinsman of did Capulet^ 
Hath sent a Jetter. to his father*8 house. 

Mer. A challenge, on my life» 

Ben, Romeo will answer it. 

Mer. Any man, that cai) write, may anawer a 
ktter. 

Ben. Nay, he will answer the letter^ masteiv how 
)ie dares, being dared. 

Mer. Alas, poor Romeo, he is already dead ! 8tahb*4 
with a white wench's black eye ; shot thorough - |be 
ear with a love-song; the very pin of his heart cleft 
with the Uind bow-bo/a butt*shaftf And is he asxEan 
|o encounter Tybalts 
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Bfji. Why^ what is Tybalt? i 

Mcr. More thaa prioc^ of cats^S I am teli jtaoa. 
O, h^ is the owiiageocis captain of compliments. He 
fights ai jou siBg prick-sQDg, keeps tlme> distance, and 
pioportion; rests me his minim rest> one> two> and 
the third in yoor bosom : the very butcher of a silk 
button, a duellist^ a dvi^ist; a gentleman of the veiy 
first house,^-of the first and second cause^^: Ab> the 
inftnortal passado! the pmito r^yerso! the hav'^! — 

Ben. The what ? 

Mer. The pox of such antick, lisping, afiecting 
iantasticoiGi^} these new tuners of accents l-^By JaUf 
a very good blade! — a very tall numl^^a.very good 
loiorf /*— Wby> it not this a lamentable thing, grand- 
ifive'^Y thtl we should be thus afflicted with these 
strange flies^ these fiishion-mongers, these pardonnez^ 
moy's^^, whp ]Stand so much on the new fonn> that 
they cannoyt sit at ease on the old bench ? O, their 
ioMj their ^om/ 

Snter Romeo. 

M jKwii^JIo^ fgnp#fl BxHttM, here comes Somea . . 

Mer. Without his roe, like a dried herring .>^0 
§fA, ^M^kcm Iff^.lh^^ fifthified !— Now ia he^ ibr 
the numbers that Petrarch flow*d in: Laura, to hia 
hfifp W^. iMt ^ kifidi6n?wanch3 — maijy, she. had a 
M^tlove^ b«-ijiy«ift,ber; Dido, a dowdy .$ Cleo 
fttui^ • g^fsfi Helen and Hero, hiidngs and harlotKp 
Tkisb^> a gvcj ey^ of so^ but not to the purpose.-^ 
Signior Eomeo> bo» Jour ! there's a Frrack salulatioti 
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to your French dop. You gare lis thd coanterfeit 
fairly last night. 

• Rom. Good morrow to you both. What counter- 
feit did I give you ? 

Mer. I'he sKp, sir, the slip ; Can you not conceive ? 

Rom, Pardon, good Mercutio, my business was 
great; and, in sinch a case as mine, a mau may strain 
courtesy • . 

Mer. That's as much as to say — such a case as 
yours constrain^ a man to bow in the hams. 

Ravi, Meaning — ^to courfsy. 

Mer. Thou hdst most kindly hit it 

Bmn, A most courteous exposition. 

Mer, Nay, I am the very pink of courtesy. 

Rtfm. Pink for flower. 

Afer. Right. 

Rom. Why, then is my pump well flower'd^®. 

Mer. Well said : Follow me this jest now, till thou 
kaftl worn out thy pump; that, when the single sole of 
it is worn, the jest may remain, after the wearing^ 
solely singular. 

Rsm. O aingle-soled jest, solely singular for the 
singleness ! 

Mer. Come between us, gbodBenvolio;' my wits 

feil. 

.Rom._ Switch and spurs, switch and spurs; orl'tt 
cry a match. 

Mer: Nay, if thy wits run the wild-goose chase, I 
have done ; for thou hast more of the wild-goose in one 
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of thy wits^ than, I am suie^.I have in my whole firei 
Was I with you there for the goose? 

Rum, Thou wast never with me for any thing, 
when thou wast not there for the goose. 

Mcr. I will bite thee by the ear for that jest. 

Horn, Nay, good goose, bite not 

Mer. Thy wit is a very bitter sweeting; it is a most 
sharp sauce. 

Rom. And is it not well served in to a sweet goose? 

Mer. O, here's a wit of cheverel'% that stretcher 
firom an inch narrow to an ell broad! 

Rom. I stretch it out for that word — broad : which 
added to the goose, proves thee fax and wide a broad 
goose. 

Mer. Why, is not this better now than groaning 
for love? now art thou sociable, now art thou Romeo; 
now art thou what thou art, by art as well as by 
nature : for this driveling love is like a great natural^ 
that runs lolling up and dowp to hide his bauble in ^ 
Ii(^e. 

Ben, Stop there, stop there. 

Mer. Thou desirest me to stop in my tale against 
the hair. 

Ben. Thou would'st die have made thy tale large. 

Mer. O, thou art deceived, I would have made it 
abort: for I was come to the whole depth of my tale: 
and meant, indeed, to occupy the argument no longeiu 

Jicwn. Here's a goodly geer! 
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Enter Nurse and Peteu* 

Mer, A sail^ a sail^ k sail ! 

Ben. Two^ two 3 a shirty and a smock« 

Nurse. Peter! 

Peter, Anon? 

Nurse. My fan, PetjBr^*. 

Mer. Pr*ythee, do, good Peter, to hide her face^ 
for her £in's the fairer of the two. 

Nurse. Grod ye good morrow, gentlemen. 

Mer. God ye good den, &ir gentlewoman* 

Nurse, Is it good den ? 
• Mer. Tis no less, I tell you 3 for the bawdy hand 
of the dial is now upon the prjck of noon. 

Nurse. Out upon you ! what a man are you ? 

Ram, One, gentlewoman, that Grod hath made him- 
salf to mar. 

Nursi£. By my troth, it is well said 5 — ^For himself 
to mar, quoth*a?— Grentlemen, can any of you tell me 
where I may find the young Romeo? 

Rom. I can tell you 3 but young Romeo will be 
<Ader when you have found him, than he was whea 
you sought him : I am the youngest of that name, for 
'kmli of a worse. 

Nurse. Yo\i say well. 
. Mer. Yea, is the worst well? very well took, 
itfaith; wisely, wisely. 

Nu^se* If you be he, sir^ I desire some <:oMdence 
with you. 

£en» She will indite him to so^ie supper. 
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3Ier, A bawd, a bawd, a bawd ! So ho! 
Rom. What hast thou found ? 
Mer. ^^No hare, sir; unless a hare, sir, in a lenten 
pie, that is something stale and hoar ere it be spent* 

Jn old hare hoar. 

And an old hare hoar. 
Is venf g6od meat in lent: 

But a hare that is hoar. 

Is t6o much for a score, 
When ii hoars ere it be speni.-^ 

Scmeo, will ytm come to jour father's' we'll to dinner 
thither. . " 

Rom. I will follow you. 

Mer. Farewell^ ancient kdj; ^rewell, lady, lady, 
lady. lExewit Mercutio and BemfoUo^ 

Nwrse. Many, farewell ! — I pray you, sir, what 
laocy merchant wa» this^ that was so full of his 
ropery*^? 

Rom^. A gectdeman, Qurse, that loves to hear him- 
self talk) and will speak more in a minnte^ than ha 
win stand to in a tAomh. 

Nurse. An *a speak any thing against me, I'll take 
him down an 'a were lustier than he in, and twenty 
such Jacks; and if I cannot, I'll find^ose that shall. 
Scurvy knave ! I am none of his flkrt'-giils} I am none 
of his skain^mate»^*:«*M>An(i thou miast st^d by too, 
apd sufier every knave to use me at his pleasure ? 

Pet, 1 saw no. man use you at his pleasure j if I had^ 
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my weapon should quickly have been out, I warrant 
you : I dare draw as soon as another man, if I see 
occasion in a good quarrel, and the law on my ^e. 

Nurse, Now, afore God, I am so vex'd, that every 
part about me quivers. Scurvy knave!— Pray you, 
sir, a word : and as I told you, my young lady bade 
me enquire you out 3 what she bade me say, I will 
keep to myself: but first let me tell ye, if ye should 
lead her into a foofs paradise, as they say, it were a 
Very gross kind of behaviour^ as they say : for the gen- 
tlewoman is young > and, therefore, if you should deal 
double with ber, truly/ it were an ill thing to be of- 
fered to any gentlewoman, and very weak dealing. 

Rom, Nurse> commend me ta tby lady and mi8« 
tress. I protest unto thee, — 

Nurse. Good heart ! and, i*faitl», I will t^ her as 
much: Lord, lord, she will be a joylbl woman. 

Rom* What wilt thou tell her, mirse) thou dost 
not mark roe. 

Nurse, I will tdl her, sir,— ^that jtm do pretest^ 
which, as I take it, is a gentlemanlike offer. 

Rom. Bid her devise some means ia eome to shrift 
Thit aHemooB; 

And there she shall at friar Laurence* cell 
Be 8hnv*d, and married. Here is for thy pains. 

Nupse. No, truly> sir 5 not a penny. 

Rom. Go to$ I 8{^, youshs^. 

Nurse, This afternoon, sir? well, she shall be there; 

Rom. And stay, good nurse, behmd the abbey- 
wall: 
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Within this hoar my man shall be with thee; 
And bring thee cords made ISce a tackled stair^ 
Which to the high top-gallant of my joy 
Must be my convoy in the secret night. 
Farewdl! — Be trusty, and 1*11 quit thy pains* 
Farewell !-^-Commend me to thy mistress. 

Nunc. Now God in heaven bless theel^Haik 
yon> sir. 

Rom. What say'st thou, my dear nurse? 

Nur9e. Is your man secret? Did you ne'er hear 
say — 
Two may keep counsel, patting one away ? 

Rom* I warrant thee; my man*s as true as steel. 

Nurses Well, sir; my, mistress is the sweetest lady 
—Lord, lord ! when 'twas a little prating things — O,— t 
there's a nobl^nan in town, one Paris, that would 
fain lay knife abo<ard| but she, good soul^ had as lief 
'pee a toad, a very toad> as see him. I anger her 
sometimes, md tell her that Paris is theproperer manj 
but, I'll warrant youy when I say sot she looks as pale 
as any clout in the Tarsal wcnid. Doth not rosemaQF 
and Romeo begin both with a letter ? 

Rom. Ay, nurse; What of that? both with an R. 

Nurse. Ah, mocker! that's the dog's name. B is 
for the 4og. No; I know it begins with some other 
letter: and she hath the prettiest sententious of it> of 
you and rosemary, that it would do joa good to 
hear it. 

Rom. Ck>mm»id me to thy lady. £&i/« 

Nurse. Ay, a thousand times. — Peter.! 
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Peter. Anon? 

ifurse. Peter^ take vaj &n, and go before. [Exeunt>, 

SCENE K 

Capukfs Garden^ 

Enter 3 u Li^T . 

JuL The clock struck nine^ when I did send the 
nuFsei 
in half an hour she prof)ii8*d to r^tUrni 
Perchance^ she cannot meet him: — ^thatfs not so.**-* 
0> she is lame! k>ve*s heralds should be thoughts. 
Which ten times faster glide than the sun's beams; 
Driving back shadows over krvlring hills t 
^Thferefore do nimble-pinion*d doves draw love. 
And therefore hath the wind-swift Cupid wings. 
Now is the sun upon the highmost hill 
Of this da/s journey) and fiom nine till twelirr 
Is three long hours^ — ^yet she is not come* 
Had she affections, and warm youdiful bloody 
She'd be as swift in motion as a ball i 
My words would bandy her to my sweet love. 
And his to me: 

Sut old fcXkB, many feign as they were dead^ 
Unwieldly, sbw, heavy and pale as lead. 

Enter Nurse and Peter. 

O God, she comes! — O hooey nurse^ what newi! 
Hast thou met with him? Send thy man away* 
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IfurH. Peter^ stay at the gate. [Sait fder. 

Jul, Now^ good sweet ourse^— O lord! why look'st 
thou sad? 
Though news be sad^ jet tell them merrily 5 
If good, thou 8ham*st the musick of sweet news 
By playing it to me with so sour a fece. 

Nurse. I am aweary » give me leave awhile; 
Fye, how my bones ache ! What a jaunt have I 
had! 

Jul, I would, thou hadst my bones, and I thy 
news: 
Nay, come, I pray thee, speak > — good^ good nurse^ 
speak. 

Nurse^ Jesu, What haste ? can you not st^awhileF 
Do you not see, that I am out of breath ? 

JuL How art thou out of breath, when thou hast 
breath 
To say to me — that thou art out of faieath > 
The excuse, that thou dost make in this delay. 
Is longer than the tale thou dosf excose. 
Is thy news good, or bad ? answer to that; 
Say either, and 1*11 stay the circumstance: 
Let me be satisfied, Is*t good or bad ? 

Nurse. Well, you have made a simple choice; yon 
know not how to choose a man : Eomeo ! no, not 
he; though lus face be better than any man*s, yet 
his leg excels all men*8; and for a hand, and a 
foot, and a body, — though they be not to be talked on, 
yet they are past compare : He is not the flower of 
courtesy, — but, 1*11 warrant him^ as gentle aa a lamU 
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thy ways, wench ; 'serve God : — ^What, have you 
dined at home ^ 

Jvl, No, no: But all this did I know before; 
What says he of our marriage? what of that ? 

Nurse, Lotd, how my head akes! what a head 
have I? 
It beats as it would fall in twenty pieces. 
My back o'fother side, — O, my back, my back! — 
Bei^rew your heart, for sending me about. 
To catch my death with jaunting up and down ! 

Jul. I*faith, I am sorry that thou art not well: 
Sweety sweet, sweet nurse, tell me, what says my 
love ? 

Nurse, Your love says like an honest gentleman. 
And a courteous, and a kind, and a handsome. 
And, I warrant, a virtuous : — ^Where is your mother? 

Jul. Where is my mother? — ^why, she is within; 
Where should she be ? How oddly thou reply *st ? 
Your hoe says like an honest gentleman,--^ 
Where is your mother f 

Nurse. O, €rod*s lady dear ! 

Are you so hot ? Many, come up, I trow ; 
Is this the poultice for my aking bones ? 
Henceforward do your messages yourself. 

Jul. Here*8 such a Coil; — Come^ what says 
Romeo? 

Nurse. Have you got leave to go to shrift to-day? 

Jul. I have'. 

Nurse. Then hie you hence to friar Laurence* cell. 
There stays a husband to make you a wife : 

VOL. XXII. T 
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Now ooines the wanton blood up in your cheeks, 
They*ll be in scarlet straight at any news. 
Hie you to church ; I must another way. 
To fetch a ladder, by the which your love 
Mubt climb a bird's nest soon, when it is dark : 
I am the drudge, and toil in your delight; 
But you shall bear the burden soon at night. 
Go, rU to dinner) hie you to the cell. 
Jui. Hie to high fortune I-i-honest nurse, farewell. 

SCENE VI. 

Friar Laurence's Cell, 

Enter Friar La u ii e n c e and Ro m £o. 

Fri, So smile the heavens upon this holy act. 
That after-hours with sorrotv chide us not I 

Rom. Amen, amen! but come what sorrow can^ 
It cannot countervail the exchange of joy 
That one short minute gives me in her sight: 
Do thou but close our hands with holy words. 
Then love-devouring death do wh^rhe ddre. 
It is enough I may but call her mine« 

Fri. These violent delights have violent ends. 
And in their triumph die; like fire and poWder, 
Which, as they kiss, consume: The sweetest honey 
Is loathsome In bis own deliciousness^ 
And in the taste confounds the appetite: 
Tlierefore, love moderately; long lov^ doth so^ 
Too swift arrive as tardy as too slo^« 
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Enter Juliet. 

Here comes the lady: — O^ so light a foot 
Will ne'er wear out the everlastipg flint: 
A lover may bestride the gossomers ** 
That idle in the wanton summer air. 
And yet not fallf so light is vanity. 

Jul. Good even to my ghostly confessor. 

JW. Romeo shall thank thee, daughter, for us both. 

JuL As much to him, else are his thanks too 
much. 

Ram, Ah, Juliet, if the measure of thy joy 
Be heap*d like mine, and that thy skill be more 
To blazon it, then sweeten with thy breath 
This neighbour air, and let rich musick's tongue 
Unfold the imagin*d happiness that both 
Receive in either by this dear encounter. 

Jul. Conceit, more rich in matter than in words. 
Brags of his substance, not of ornament: 
They are but beggars that can count their worthy 
But my true love is grown to such excess, 
I cannot sum up half my sum of wealth. 

Fri. Come, come with me, and we will make 
short work ; 
For, by your kaves, you shall not stay alone. 
Till holy church mcofpomti^ two in one. lExeunt, 
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JCT ni. SCENE I. 

ApMkkFkux. 

Emter Mercutio^ Benvolio, Pog^p andServanU. 

Bau I pray thee> good Mercutio, let*8 retire > 
The day is hot^, the Capufets abroad, 
. And, if we meet, we shall not *scape a brawl; 
For now, these hot days, is the mad blood stirring. 

Mer. Thou art like one of those fellows, that, when 
he eotera the confines of a tavern, claps me his sword 
upon the table, and says, God send me no need of thee! 
and, by the operation of the second cup, draws it on 
the drawer, when, indeed, there is no need* 

Ben^ Am I like such a fellow? 

Mer» Come, come, thou art as hot a Jack in thy 
mood as any in Italy ; and as soon moved to be moody, 
and as soon moody to be moved. 

Bern, And what to? 

Mer. Nay, an there were two such, we should 
have none shortly, foi; one would kill the other* 
Thou! why thou wilt quarrel with a man that hath a 
hair more, or a hair less, in his beard, than thou 
hast Thou wilt quarrel with a man for cracking 
nuts, having no other reason but because thou hast 
hazel eyes; What eye, but such an eye, would spy 
out such a quarrel? Thy head is as full of quarrels, 
as an egg is full of meat; and yet thy head hath been 
beaten as addle as an egg, for quarrelling. Thou hast 
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qnarreird with a man for coughing in the street, 
because he hath waken'd thy dog that l^th lain asleep 
in the sun. Didst thou not fall out with a tailor for 
wearing his new doublet before Easter T with another, 
for tying his new shoes with old ribband? and yet 
thou wilt tutor me from quarrelling ! 

Ben. An I were so apt to quarrel as thou art^ any 
man should buy the fee-simple of '^my life for an hour 
and a quarter. 

Mer. The fee-simple ? O simple ! 

Enter Tybalt, and Others. 

Ben, By my head, here come the Capulets. 

Mer. By my heel, I care not. 

Ttfb. Follow me close, for I will speak to them. — 
Gentlemen, good den: a word with one of you. 

Mer, And but one word with one of us? Ckmple 
it with something ; make it a word and a blow. 

Tyb. You will find me apt enough to that, sir, if 
you will give me occasion. 

Mer, Could you not take some occasion without 
giving ? 

Tyb. Mercutio, thou consort*st with Romeo> — 

Mer, Consort ! what> dost thou make us minstrels ? 
an thou make minstrels of us, look to hear nothing 
but discords: here's my fiddlestick ; here's that shall, 
make you dance. 'Zounds, consort ! 
« Ben. We talk here in the publick haunt of men : 
Either withdraw into some private place. 
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Or reason coldly of your grievances^ 
Or else depart ; here all eyes gaze on us. 
Mer, Men's ^es were made to look> and let them 
gazej 
I will not budge for no man's pleasure^ I. 

Enter Romeo. 

T^, Well, peace be with you, sir! here comes 
my man. 

Mer. But 1*11 be hang'd, sir, if he wear your 
livery: 
Marry, go before to field, he'll be your follower^ 
Your worship, in that sense, may call him — ^man. 

T^b, Romeo, the hate I bear thee, can afford 
No better term than this — ^Thou art a villain. 

Rom, lybalt, the reason that I have to love thee 
Doth much excuse die appertaining rage 
To such a greeting : — Villain am I none; 
Therefore farewell; I see, thou know*st me not. 

Tyb, Boy, this shall not excuse the injuries 
That thou hast dcxie me; therefore turn, and draw. 

Rom. I do protest, I never injur*d thee; 
But love thee better than thou canst devise. 
Till thou shalt know the reason of my love: 
And so, good Capulet, — which name I tender 
As dearly as mine own, — be satisfied. 

Mer. O calm, dishonourable, vile submission ! 
^Ala stoccata carries it away. — [^Draws. 

Tybalt^ you rat-catcher, will you walk ? 
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Tyh, What wcJuldlst thdu have with me? 

Mtr. Good king Of cats> npthing, but one of your 
nine livei^ that I meaa \o make bold withal^ and> as 
you shall use me hereafter^ dry-beat the rest of the 
eight. Will you pluck your sword out of his pilcher** 
by the ears? make haste, lest mine lie about your 
ears efe it be out. 

Tyb. I am for you. [drasamg, 

Rom, Crentle Mercutio, put thy rapier up. 

Mer. Gome, sir, your passado. \TheyJight, 

Ror^. Draw, Beovolb; 
Beat down th^r weapons :— Gentlemen, for sham^ 
Forbear this outrage^ — ^Tybalt — Mercutio— 
The prince expresdy hath forbid this bandying 
In Verona streets: — hold, Tybalt 5 — good Mercutio. 

[^Exeimt Tybalt and his partizaus, 

Mer. I amhurtj-^ 
A plague o'both the houses ! — I am sped: — 
Is he gone, and hath nothing? 

Ben. What, art thou hurt ? 

Mer. Ay, ay, a scratch, a scratch 5 marry, 'tis 
enough* — 
Where is my page?*-go, villain, fetch a surgeon. 

[Exit Page. 

Rom. Courage, m^n ; th«f hurt cannot be much. 

Mer. No, 'tis not so deep as a well, nor so wide as 
a church door) tiut 'tis enough, 'twill serve : ask for 
me to-morrow, and you shall find me a grave man. 
I am peppei^-d, I warrant, for this world : — ^A plague 
o'both your houses! — 'Zounds, a dog, a rat, a mouse> 
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a cat^ to scratch a man to death! a brag^art^ a rogue, 
a Tillain, that fights by the book of arithmedck !— 
Why, the devil^ came you between us ? I was hurt 
under your arm. 

Rom. I thought all for the be^. 

Mer. Help me into some house, Benvolio, 
Or I shall faint. — A plague o*both your houses ! 
They have made worm's meat of me: 
I have it, and soundly too: — Your houses ! 

lExeunt Mercutio and BemocUo. 

Rom, This gentleman, the prince's near ally. 
My very fiiend, hath got his mortal hurt 
In my behalf; my reputation .8tain*d 
With Tybalt's slander, Tybalt, that an hour 
Hath been my kinsman : — O sweet Juliet, 
Thy beauty hath made me effeminate. 
And in my temper soflen*d valour's steel. 

Rc'eriter Benvolio* 

Ben. O Romeo, Romeo, brave Mercutio*s dead; 
That gallant spirit hath aspir*d the clouds. 
Which too untimely here did scorn the earth. 

Rom. This day's black fate on more days doth 
depend; 
This but begins the woe, others must end. 

Re-^nter TybaJsT, 

Ben. Here comes the furious Tybalt back again. 
Rom. Alive ! in triumph ! and Mercutio slain ! 
Away to heaven, respective leni^. 
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• 
And fire-ey'd fury be my conduct now !— 

Now> Tybalt^ take the villain back again. 

That late thou gav'st me 5 for Mercutio's soul 

Is but a little way above our heads. 

Staying for thine to keep him company; 

Either thou, or I, or both, must go with him. 

Tyb. Thou, wretched boy, that didst consort him 
here, 
Shalt with him hence* 

Rom, This shall determine that 

[They Jight; Tybalt faUs. 

Ben. Romeo, away, be gone ! 
The citizens are up, and Tybalt slain : — 
Stand not amaz'd :-^the prince will doom thee death. 
If thou art taken: — hence ! — ^be gone ! — away ! 

Rom, O ! I am fortune's fool ! 

Ben. Why dost thou stay ? 

■ [Exit Romeo. 

Enter Citizens ^ SfC. 

1 Cit. Which way ran he, that kill'd Mercutio ? 
Tybalt, that nmrderer, which way ran he ? 

Ben. There lies that Tybalt. 

1 Cit. Up, sir, go with me; 

I charge thee in the prince's name, obey. 

Enter Prince^ attended; Montague, Capulet, 
their Wives, and Others. 

Prin. Where are the vile beginners of this fray? 
Befi. O noble prince, I can discover all 
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The unlucky tnanage of this fetal brawl : 
There lies the man, slaki by young Romeo> 
That slew thy kinsman^ beare Mercutio. 

La. Cap. Tybalt, nay oouain!— ^ my brothers 

child! 
Unhappy tight ! ah me, the blood is 6pill*d 
Of my dear kinsman l-^Prinoe, as dioa art true. 
For blood of ours, shed blood of Montague. — 
O cousin, cousin ! 

Prin. B^nvolid, %&> began this bloody fray ? 
fir»r. lybalt, here slain, whom Romeo's hand did 

slayj 
Romeo that spoke him £iir, bade him bethink 
How nice the qtiarrel was^ and urg*d withal 
Your high dis{4easure :?— All this — uttered 
With gentle breath, calm look, knees humbly 

bow'd, — 
Could not take truce with the unruly spleen 
Of Tybalt deaf to peace, but that he tilts 
With piercing steel at bold Mercutio's breast 5 
Who, all as hot, turns deadly point to point, . 
And, with a martial scom^ with one hand beats 
Cold death aside, and with the other sends 
It back to Tybalt, whose dexterity 
Retorts it : Romeo he cries aloud. 
Hold, friends I friends, part ! and, swifter than his 

tongue. 
His agile arm beats down their fatal points, 
And *t>X^ixt them rushes 3 underneath whose arm 
An envious ^hruist from Tybklt hit the life 
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Of stout Menculio^ and then Tyball: ^d : 
But by and by comes back to Bx>rneo, 
Who bad but newly entertain'd revenge. 
And to't they go like lightnings for, ere I 
Could draw to part them, was stout Tybalt slain ^ 
And, as he fell, did Romeo turn and fly : 
This is the truth, or let Benvolio die. 

La. Cap. He is a kinsman to the Montague, 
Affection makes him false, he speaks not true r 
Some twenty of them fought in this black strife. 
And all those twfehty colild but kill one life: 
I beg for justice, which thou, prince, must give; 
Romeo slew Tybalt, Romeo must not live. 

Prin, Romeo slew him, he slew Mercutio j 
Who now the price of his dear blood doth owe? 

Mon. Not Romeo, prince, he was Mercutio's 
friend 5 
His fault concludes but, what the law should end. 
The life of Tybalt. 

Prin. And, for that offence. 

Immediately we do exile him hence : 
I have an interest in your hates' proceeding. 
My blood for your rude brawls doth lie a bleeding; 
But ril amerce you with so strong a fine. 
That you shall all repent the loss of mine : 
I will be deaf to pleading and excuses ; 
Nor tears, nor prayers, shall purchase out abuses. 
Therefore use none : let Romeo hence in haste. 
Else, when he*s found, that hour is his last. 
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Bear hence this body, and attend our will: 
Mercy but murders^ pardoning those that lull* 

SCENE 11. 
A Room in Capukfs House. 

Enter Juliet. 

Jul. Gallop apace^ you fiexy-footed steeds. 
Towards Phoebus' mansion ; such a waggoner 
As Phaeton would whip you to the west. 
And bring in cloi;idy night immediately. — 
'^Spread thy close curtain, love-performing night! 
That run-away*8 eyes may wink; and Romeo 
Leap to these arms, untalk'd of, and unseen ! — 
Lovers can see to do their amorous rites 
By their own beauties : or, if love be blind. 
It best agrees with night. — Come, civil night. 
Thou sober-suited matron, all in black. 
And learn me how to lose a winning match, 
Play'd for a pair of stainless maidenhoods: 
Hood my unmanned blood bating in my cheeks^ 
With thy black mantle; till strange love, grown 

bold. 
Think true love acted, simple modesty. 
Come^ night ! — Come, Romeo ! come, thou day in 

night ! 
For thou wilt lie upon the wings of night 
Whiter than new snow on a raven's back.-*— 
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Come^ gende night $ come> loving, bladc-brow*d 

night. 
Give me my Romeo: and> wh»i he shall die. 
Take him and cut him out in little stars,- 
And he will make the face of heaven so fine. 
That all the world will be in love with night, 
And pay no worship to the garish sun.— 
O, I have bought the mansion of a love. 
But not possess*d it ; and, though I am sold. 
Not yet enjoy*d : So tedious is this day. 
As is the night befi^re some festival 
To an impatient child, that hath new robes. 
And may not wear them. O; here comes my nurse. 

Enter Nurse, xvith cords. 

And she brings news) and every tongue, that speaks 
But Romeo's name, speaks heavenly eloquence. — 
Now, nurse, what news? What hast thou there? the 

cords. 
That Romeo bade tliee fetch ? 

Nurse. Ay, ay, the cords. 

[Throws them dotvn^ 
Jul, Ah me! what news! why dost thou wring 

thy hands ? 
Nunc. Ah well-a-day! he's dead, he's dead, he*s 
dead! 
We are undone, lady, we are undone !-— 
Alack the day! — ^he's gone, he's kill'd, he's dead ! 
Jvl. Can heaven be so envious ? 
Nurse. Romeo can. 
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Tboagh "hearen caonot : — O Romeo ! Romeo ! r-* 
Who ever would have thought it ? — Romeo ! 

JuL What devil art thou^ that dost torment vat 
thus? 
This torture should be roar*d in dismal hell. 
Hath Romeo slain himself? say thou but /, 
And that bare vowel I shall poison more 
Than the death-darting eye of cockatrice : 
I am not I, if there be such an /; 
Or those eyes shut, that make thee answer> J. 
If he be slain, say — /; or if not, no : 
Brief sounds determine of my weal, or woe. 

Nurse. I saw the wound, I saw it with mine eyes,— 
God save the mark ! — here on his manly breast : 
A piteous corse, a bloody piteous corse ; 
Pale, pale as ashes, all bedawb*d in blood. 
All in gore blood j — I swooned at the sight. 

JuL O breaks my heart !— poor bankrupt, break at 
once ! 
To prison, eyes! jie'er lodk on liberty ! 
Vile earth, to earth resign; end motion here; 
And thou, and Romeo, press one heavy bier ! 

Nurse. O Tybalt, Tybalt, the best friend I had ! 
O courteous Tybalt ! honest gentleman ! 
That ever I should live to see thee dead ! 

Jul. What storm is this, that blows so contrary ? 
Is Romeo slaughtered ? and is Tybalt dead? 
My dear-lov'd cousin, and my dearer lord? — 
Then, dreadful trumpet, sound the general doom ! 
For who b living, if those two are gone ? 
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Nitrse, Tybalt is gone, and Romeo banished 5 
Romeo, that kill*d ilm, he is banished. 

Jul, O God!— did Romeo's hand shed Tybalt's 
blobd ? 

Nurse. It did, it did j alas the day ! it did. 

Jul, O serpent heart, hid with a flow' ring face! 
Did ever dragon keep so fair a cave ? 
Beautiful tyrant! fiend angelical! 
Dove-feather'd raven! wolvish-ravening lamb! 
Despised substance of divinest show ! 
Just opposite to what thou justly seem'st, 
A damned saint, an honourable villain ! 
O, tiature ! what hadst thou to do in hell. 
When thou did'st bower the spirit of a fiend 
In mortal paradise of such sweet flesh? — 
Was ever book, containing such vile mattd-. 
So fairly bound ? O, that deceit should dwell 
In such a gorgeous palace ! 

Nurse. There's no trust. 

No faith, no honesty in men; all perjur'd. 
All forsworn, all naughty all dissemblers. — 
Ah, Where's my man ? give me some aqua vittt:-^ 
These griefs, these woes, these sorrows make me old. 
Shame come to Romeo! 

Jul. Blister'd be thy tongue. 

For such a wish ! he was not born to sfasbxie : 
Upon his brow shsime is asham'd to sit; 
For 'tis a throne where honour may be crowa'd 
Sole nv^nardi of the universal e^rth. 
O, what a beast wat I to chide at him ! 
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Nwne. Will yoa speak well of him that kill*d yotur 

cousin? 
JuL Shall I speak ill of htm that is my husband? 
Ah^ poor my lord, what tongue shall smooth thy 

name. 
When I, thy three-hours wife, have mangled it>->— 
But, wherefore, villain, didst thou kill my cousin? 
That villain cousin would have kill'd my husband : 
Back, foolish tears, back to your native spring; 
Your tributary drops belong to woe. 
Which you, mistaking, offer up to joy. 
My husband lives, that Tybalt would have slain; 
And Tybalt's dead, that would have slain my hus- 
band: 
All this is comfort; Wherefore weep I then? 
Some word there was, worser tlian Tybalt^s death. 
That murdered me : I would forget it fain; 
But, O ! it presses to my memory. 
Like damned guilty deeds to sinners* minds : 
Tybalt is dead, and Romeo — banished; 
That^^anished, that one word^-^fanished. 
Hath slain ten thousand Tybalts ^7. Tybalt's death 
Was woe enough, if it had ended there : 
Or, — if sour woe delights in fellowship. 
And needly will be rank*d with other griefs, — 
Why followed not, when she said — ^Tybalt's dead. 
Thy ^theri or thy mother, nay, or both, 
W^ch modem lamentation might have mov*d ? 
But, with a rear-ward following Tybalt's deathj^ 
Komeo is banished, — to speak that word> 
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I« father^ mother, Tybalt, Romeo, Juliet, 

All slain, all dead: — Romeo is banished, — 

There is no end, no limit, measure, bound, 

111 that word*s dea^h; pq words can that woe 

sound. — 
Where is my father, and my mother, nurse? 

Nurse. Weeping and wailing over Tybalt's cors0 : 
Will you go to them ? I will bring you thither. 

Jul, Wash they fii3 ^oupds with te£)rs i miQ^ shall 
J3e spent. 
When theirs are dry» for Romeo's l^onj^hment. 
Ta^:e up those cords: — Poor ropes, you are beguil'd. 
Both you and I^ for Romeo is exil*d: 
He made you for a highway to n^y bied; 
But I, a maid, die nuuden- widowed. 
Come, cords; come, nurse; I'll to my wedding bedj; 
And death, not Romeo, tak^ my maidenhead ! 

Nurse. Hie to your chamber: I'U find Romeo 
To comfort you : — I wot well \(rhere he is, 
Har]L ye, your Romeo will be h^ at night ; 
I'll to him; he is hid at Laurence* cell. 

Jul, O find , him I give this ring to my true 
knight. 
And bid him come to take his last farewell. lEjphmt^ 
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SCENE III. 

Friar Laurence's Cell, 

tinier Friar Laurence and Romeo* 

FrL Romeo^ come forth; come fottb, thou fearful 
man; 
Affliction is enadiour*d of thy parts. 
And thou art wedded to calamity. 

Rom. Father^ what news? what is the prince's 
doom? 
What sorrow craves acquaintance at my hand, 
lliat I yet know not ? 

Fri. Too familiar 

Is my dear son with such sour company: 
I bring thee tidings of the prince's doom. 

itom. What less than dooms-day is the prince*! 
doom? 

Fri. A gentler judgement vanished fix3m his lips. 
Not body*s death, but body's banishm^t. 

Rom, Ha! banishment? be merciful, say — death: 
For exile hath noore terror in his look. 
Much more than death: do not say — banishment. 

Fri. Hence from Verona art thou banished : 
Be patient, for the world is broad and wide. 

Rom. There is no world without Verona walls. 
But purgatory, torture, hell itself. 
Hence-banished is banished from the worlds 
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And world*s exile is death : — then banishment 
Is death mis-term*d : calling death — ^banishments 
Thou cut*st tny head off with a golden axe. 
And smiPst upon the stroke that murders me. 

Fri, O deadly sin! O rude unthankfulness! 
Thy fault our law calls death; but the kind 'prince. 
Taking thy part> hath rush*d aside the law, 
An,d turned that black word death to banishment: 
This is dear mercy, and thou seest it not. 

Rom. Tis torture, and not mercy : heaven is here^ 
Where Juliet lives; and every cat, and dog. 
And little mouse, every unworthy thing. 
Live here in heaven, and may look on her. 
But Romeamay not. — ^*^More validity^ 
More honourable state, more courtship lives 
In carrion- flies, than Romeo : they may seize 
On the white wonder of dear Juliet*s hand. 
And steal immortal blessing from her lips > 
Who, even in pure and vestal modesty. 
Still blush, as thinking their own kisses sin; 
But Romeo may not; he is banished: 
Flies may do this, when I from this must fly; 
They are free men, but I am banished. 
And say*st thou yet, that exile is not death ? 
Hadst thou no poison mix*d, no sharp-ground knife. 
No sudden mean of death, though ne'er so mean. 
But— banished <- to kill me; banished ? 
O friar, the damned use that word in hell; - 
Howlings attend it : How hast thou the hqart. 
Being a divine, a ghostly confessor. 
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A siD-absolver^ and my friend profen'd, 
To mangle me with that word — banishment? 

Fri, Thou fond mad man^ hear me but speA a 
word. 

Rtm. O, thou wilt speak again of banishment. 

Fri. I'll gire thee armour to keep off that Wordj 
Adversitjr's sweet milk^ philofiO[^y> , 
To comfort thee^ though thou art banished. 

Rom, Yet banished ? — Hang up philosophy ! 
Unless philosophy c^ make a Juliet^ 
Displant a town> reverse a prince's doom i 
It helps not^ it prevails not^ talk no more. 

Fri. O, then I see that madmen have no ears. 

Rom* How should they^ when that wise men hare 
no eyes? 

Fri, Let me dispute with thee of thy estate. 

Rom, Thou canst not speak of what thou dost not 
feel: 
Wert thou as young as I, Juliet thy love. 
An hour but married, Tybalt murdered. 
Doting like me^ and like me banbhed^ 
Then might' st thou speak, then might'st thou tear thy 

hair. 
And fall upon the gi'ound, as I do now. 
Taking the measure of an unmade grave. 

Fri. Arise} one knocks; good Romeo, hide thyself. 

^Knocking tcithin* 

Rom, Not 1 5 unless the breath of heart*sick groans, 
Hist-like> infold me from the search of eyes. 

[^Knockijt£, 
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Fri. Hark^ how they knock! — ^Who's there ?^ 
Romeo^ arise 5 
Thou wilt be taken : — Stay a while : — stand up; 

[Knocking. 
Run to my study : — ^By and by : —God's will ! 
What wilfulness is this ? — I come, I come. 

[Knocking, 
Who knocks so hard? whence come you? what's your 
will? 
Nurse, [within,'] Let me come in, and you shall 
know my errand^ 
I come &om lady Juliet. 
Fri, Welcome then. 

Enter Nurse, 

Nurse, O holy friar, O, tell me, holy friar. 
Where is my lady's lord, where's Romeo ? 

Fri. There on the ground, with his own tears made 
drupk. 

Nurse^ O, he is even in my mistress' case. 
Just in her case ! 

Fri, O woeful sympathy ! 

Piteous predicament ! 

Nurse. Even so lies she. 

Blubbering and weeping, weeping and blubbering :•*- 
Stand up, stand up 3 stand, an you be a man: 
For Juliet's sake, for her sake, rise and stand; 
Why should you fall into so deep an O ? 

Rom, Nurse! 

2\r«/w, Ah sir ! ah sir! — Weil, death's the end of ail. 
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Rom. Spak'st thou of Juliet? how is it with her? 
Doth she not think me an old murderer. 
Now I have stain*d the childhood of our }ay 
"With blood removed but little from her own ? 
"Where is she > and how doth she ? and what says 
My conceal'd lady to oiir cancell'd love ? 

Nurse* O, she says nothing, sh*, but weeps and 
weeps$ 
And now £dls on her bed 5 and then starts up. 
And Tybalt calls -, and then on Romeo cries^ 
And then down falls again. 

Rom, As if that name. 

Shot from the deadly level of a gun. 
Did murder her j i» that name's cursed hand 
Murder'd her kinsman. — O tell me, friar, tell me> 
In what vile part of this anatomy 
Doth my name lodge? tell me, that I may sack 
The hateful mansion. \^Drawing his sword, 

Fri, Hold thy desperate hand : 

Art thou a man ? thy form cries out, thou art; 
Thy tears are womanish $ thy wild acts denote 
The unreasonable fury of a beast : 
Unseemly woman, in a seeming man ! 
Or ill-beseeming beast, in seeming both ! 
Thou hast amaz'd me : by my holy order, 
I thought thy disposition better tempered. 
Hast thou slain Tybalt ? wilt thou slay thyself? 
And slay thy lady too that lives in thee. 
By doing damned hate upon thyself? 
Why rail'st thou on thy birth, the heaven, and earth ? 
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Since birth/ and heaven^ and earthy all three do meet 
In thee at once$ which thou at once would*st lose. 
Fie, fie ! thou sham'st thy shape> thy love« thy wit j 
Which^ like an usurer, abound*st in all^ 
And usest none in that true use indeed 
Which should bedeck thy shape, thy love, thy wit. 
Thy noble shape is but a form of wax. 
Digressing from the valour of a man : 
Thy dear love, sworn, but hollow perjury, 
Killing that love which thou hast voVd to cherish: 
Thy wit, that ornament to shape and love. 
Mis-shapen in the conduct of them both. 
Like powder in a skill-less soldier's flask. 
Is set on fire by thine own ignorance. 
And thou dismember'd with thine own defence. 
What, rouse thee, man! thy Juliet is alive, 
JFor whose dear sake thou wast but lately dead; 
There art thou happy : Tybalt would kill thee. 
But thou slew'st Tybalt; there art thou happy too : 
The law, that threatened death, becomes thy friend. 
And turns it to exile ) there art thou happy: 
A pack of blessings lights upon thy back ; 
Happiness courts thee in her best array; 
But, like a mis-behav'd and sullen wench. 
Thou pout'st upon thy fortune and thy love : 
Take heed, take heed, for such die miserable. 
Go, get thee to thy love, as was decreed. 
Ascend her chamber, hence and comfort her; 
But, lcN:>k, thou stay not tiU the watch be setj 
For then thou canst not pass to Mantua ; 
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Where thou shall live^ till we cdn find a time 
To blaze your marriage, reconcile your friend^^ 
Beg pardon of the prince, dnd c^ thee back 
With twenty hundred thousand tinoes itlore joy 
Than thou went'st forth in lamentation.-^ 
Go before, nurse : commend me to thy lady; 
And bid her hasten all die house to bed. 
Which heavy soTtow niakes them apt unto : 
Romeo is coming. 

Nttrse. O Lord^ I cotdd have staid here aB thb 
night. 
To hear good counsel: O, what learning is !— 
My lord, 1*11 tell my lady you will come. 

Rom. Do so, and bid my sweet prepare to chidle. 

Nufse. Here, sir, a ring she bid me give you, sir: 
Hie you, miake haste, for it grows veiy late. 

^Exit Nane. 

Ham, How well iny oomfort is revived by (his ! 

Fri, Go hence: Good nighty and here stands all 
your state; — 
Either l)e gone before the watch be set. 
Or by the break of day disguised from hence : 
Sojourn in Mantua; 1*11 find out your mao^ 
And he shall signify firom time to tinie 
Every good hap to you, that (Chances her^: 
Give me thy hand; *tis lat^: farewell; good night. 

-Rom. But that a joy past joy calls out on me. 
It were a grief, so brief to part with thee : 
Farewell. [Exeunt, 
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SCENE IF. 

A Room in Capukt's House. 
Entet* Capulet, Lacb/ Capulet, awd Paris. 

Cap. Things have fallen out, sir, so ui^uckily. 
That we have had bo time to move our daughter: 
Look you, she lov*d her kinsman Tybalt dearly. 
And so did Ij— Well, we were bom to die.— 
•Tis very late, she'll not come ddwn to-night: 
I promise you, but for your company, 
I would have been a-bed an hour ago. 

Par. These times of woe afford no time to woo: 
Madam, good night : commend me to your daughter. 

La. Lap. I will, and know her mind early to- 
morrow J 
To-night she's mew'd up to her heaviness. 

Cap. Sir Paris, I will make a desperate tender 
Of my child's love*® : I thin^, she will be rul'd 
In all respects by me ; nay more, I doubt it not. 
Wife, go you to her ere you go to bed j 
Ac(|uaint her here df my son Paris' lore ; 
And bid her, mari^ you me, on Wednesday next— 
But, soft| What day is this? 

Par. Monday> my lord. 

Cap. Monday? ha! ha! Well, Wednesday is too 
soon, 
O'Thursday let it be;— o'Thursday, tell her. 
She shall be married to this noble «arl:«^ 
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Will you be ready? do you like this haste? 
We'll keep no great ado 3 — a friend^ or two:— 
For hark you^ Tybalt being slain so late. 
It may be thought we held him carelessly. 
Being our kinsman, if we r^vel much : 
Therefore we*ll have some half a dozen fn&ada. 
And there an end. But what say you to Thursday? 
Par, My lord, I would that Thursday were to- 
morrow. 
Cap, Well, get you gone: — O'Thursday be it 
then:— 
Go you to Juliet ere you go to bed. 
Prepare her, i^ife, against this wedding-day. — 
Farewell, my lord. — Light to my chamber, ho! 
Afore me, it is so very late, that we 
May call it early by and by : — ^Good night. 

SCENE V. ' 
JulieVs Chamber, 

£s/er Romeo an(f Juliet, 

Jul, Wilt thou be gone? it is not yet near day : 
It was the night'ingale, and not the lark. 
That pierc'd the fearful hollow of thine ear $ 
Nightly she sings on yon pomegranate tree: 
Believe me, love, it was the nightingale. 

Rom, It was the lark, the herald of the mom. 
No nightingale: look> love, what envious streaks 
Po lace the severing clouds in yonder east: 
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Night's candles are burnt out^ and jocund day 
Stands tiptoe on the misty mountain tops ; 
I must be gone and live, or stay and die. 

Jul. Yon light is not day-light, I know it^ I : 
It is some meteor that the sun exhales. 
To be to thee this night a torch-bearer. 
And light thee on thy way to Mantua : 
Therefore stay yet, thou need'st not to be gone. 

Rom, Let me be ta*en, let me be put to death ; 
I am content, so thou wilt have it so. 
1*11 say, yon grey is not the morning's eye, 
•Tis but the pale reflex of Cynthia's brow j 
Nor that is not the lark, whose Qotes do beat 
The vanity heaven so high above our heads : 
I have more care to stay, than will to goj — 
Come, death, and welcome! Juliet wills it so.— 
How is't, my soul ? let's talk, it is not day. 

Jul, It IS, it is, hie hence, be gone, awayj 
It is the lark that sings so out of tune. 
Straining harsh discords, and unpleasing sharps. 
Some say, the lark makes sweet division -, 
This doth not so, for she divideth us : 
Some say, thejark and loathed toad change eyes; 
O, now I would they had chang'd voices too ! 
Since arm from arm that voice doth us affray. 
Hunting thee hence with hunts-up*° to the day, 
O, now be gone; more light and light it grows. 

Rom. More light and light?— more dark and dark 
our woes. 
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Enter Nurse^ 

Nurse, Madam! 

Jul. Norse? 

Nurse. Your lady mother's comiog to your cham- 
ber: 
The day is br<te; be wary^ look about. 

lEmi Nurse, 

Jul, TheD> window^ let day \o, and let life out. 

Rom. Farewell^ farewell! one kiss^ and 1*11 descend. 

[Romeo descends, 

Jul, Art thou gone so? mf love! my lord* my 
friend ! 
I must hear from thee every day i*the hour> 
For in a minute there are many days : 
O ! by this count I shall be much in yea^ris^ 
Ere I again behold my Rcnneo. 

Rom, Farewell ! I will omit no opportunity 
That may convey my greetings^ love^ to thee* 

Jul, O, think*st thoo^ we shall ever meet again? 

Rom. I doubt it not -, and aU these woes shall serv^ 
For sweet discounes in our time to come. 

Jul, O God ! I have an ill-divining soul: 
Methinks, I see thee^ now thou art below. 
As one dead in the bottom of a tomb : 
Either my eyesight Mis, or thou look'st pale. 

Rom, And trust me^ love^ in my eye so do you : 
Diy sorrow drinks our blood. Adieu } adieu ! 

lExit Romeo. 
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Jvl, O fortune, fortane ! all men call thee fickle: 
If thou art fickle^ what dost thou with him 
That is renowned for faith ? Be fickle^ fortune ; 
For then^ I hope^ thou wilt not keep him long. 
But send him back. 

La. Cap, [within.'] Ho, daughter! are you up? 

Jul, Who is*t that calls ? is it my lady mother? 
Is she not down so late, or up so early ? 
What unaccustomed cause procures her hither? 

Enter Lady Capulit. 

La, Cap, Why, how now, Juliet? 
Jtd. Madam, I am not well. 

La, Cap. Evermore weepix^ for your cousin's 
death? 

What, wilt thou wash him from his grave widi tears ? 
An if thou could'st, thou conld'st not make him livei 
Therefore, have done: Some grief shows much of 

love 5 
But much of grief shows still some want of wit. 

Jul. Yet let me weep for such a fedling loss. 

La, Cap, So shall you feel the loss, but not the 
friend 
Which you weep for. 

Jul, Feeling so the loss, 

I cannot choose but ever weep the friend. 

La. Cap, Well, girl, thou weep'st not so much for 
his death. 
As that the villain lives which slaughtered him. 

JuL What villain, madam ? 
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La, Cap. That same villain^ Rotneo. 

/ir/. Villain and he are many miles asunder. 
God pardon him ! I do, with all my heart ; 
And yet no man^ Uke he, doth grieve my heart. 

La Cap, That is, because the traitor murderer 
. lives. 

JuL Ay, madam, from the reach of these my 
hands. 
^Would, none but I might venge my cousin*s 
death! 

La, Cap, We will have vengeance for it, fear thou 
not: 
Then weep no more. T\\ send to one in Mantua,*^ 
Where that same banished runagate doth live,— 
That shall bestow on him so sure a draught. 
That he shall soon keep Tybalt company : 
And then, I hope, thou wilt be satisfied. 

Jyl. Indeed, I never shall be satisfied 
With Romeo, till I behold him— dead- 
Is my poor heart so for a kinsman vex*d :— 
Madam, if you could find out but a man 
To bear a poison, I would temper it ; 
That Romeo should, upon receipt thereof. 
Soon sleep in quiet. O, how my heart abhors 
To hear him nam*d, — and cannot come to him,— • 
To wreak the love I bore my cousin Tybalt 
Upon his body that hath slaughtered him ! 

La, Cap, Find thou the means, and 1*11 find such a 
man. 
But now I'll tell thee joyfiil tidings, girl. 
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Jul, And joy coihes well in such a needful time : 
What are they, I beseech your ladyship ? 

La,Cap, Well, well, thou hast a careful father^ child; 
One, who, to put thee from thy heaviness. 
Hath sorted out a sudden day of joy. 
That thou expect* st not, nor I look'd not for. 

Jul, Madam, in- happy time, what day is that? 

La, Cap, Many, my child, early next Thursday 
mom. 
The gallant, young, and noble gentleman. 
The county Paris, at saint Peter's church. 
Shall happily make thee there a joyful bride. 

Jul, Now, by saint Peter's church, and Peter too. 
He shall not make me there a joyful bride. 
I wonder at this haste 5 that I must wed 
Ere he, that should be husband, comes to woo. 
I pray you, tell my lord and father, madam, 
I will not marry yet; and, when I do, I swear^ 
It shall be Romeo, whom you know I hate. 
Rather than Paris : — ^These are news indeed ! 

La, Cap. Here comes your father; tell him so 
yourself. 
And see how he will take it at your hands* 

Enter Capulet and Nurse. 

Cap, When the sun sets, the air doth drizzle dew ; 
But for the sunset of my brother's son. 
It rains downright. — 
How now? a conduit, girl? what^ still in tear»? 
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Evermore showering? In one little body 

Thou counterfeit*8t a bark^ a sea^ a wkid: 

For still thy ejes^ which I may call the jsea. 

Do ebb and flow with tears; the bark thy body is^ 

Sailing in this salt flood ; the winds^ thy sighs ; 

Who, — raging with thy tears, and they with them^— 

Without a sudden calm, will overset 

Thy tempest'tossed body. — How now, wife? 

Have you delivered to her our decree ? 

La, Cap, Ay, sir; but she will none, she gives 
you thanks. 
I would, the fool were married to her grave ! 

C<ap. Soft, take me with you, take me with you, 
wife. 
How ! will she none ? doth she not give us thanks ? 
Is she not proud ? doth she not count her bless*d. 
Unworthy as she is, that we have wrought 
So worthy a gentleman to be her bridegroom? 

Jul. Not proud, you have; but thankfid, that yo» 
have : 
Proud can I never be of what I hate; 
But thankful even for hate, that is meant love. • 

Cap, How now ! how now, chop-logick ! What is 
this? 
Proud, — and, I thank you, — and, I thank you not^^- 
And yet not proud; — Mistress minion, you. 
Thank me no tbankings, nor proud me no prouds. 
But settle your fine joints *gaipst Thursday next^ 
To go with Paris to saint Peter's church. 



/ 
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Or I will drag thee on ^ hurdle thither. 

Out, you. green-sickness carrion! out, you baggage! 

You tallow-face ! 

La. Cwp, Fie, fie! what are you mad? 

JuL jGropd father, I beseech you on my knees^ 
Hear me with patience but to speak a word. 

Ca'p. Hang thee, young baggage! disobedient 
wretch! 
I tell thee what, — get thee to church o'Thursday, 
Or never after look me in the face : 
Speak not, reply not, do not answer me ; 
My fingers itch. — Wife, we scarce thought us bless'd. 
That God had sent us but this only child; 
But now I see this one is one too much. 
And that we have a curse in having her: 
Out on her, hilding! 

Nurse, God in heaven bless her! ^ 

You are to blame, my lord, to rate her so. 

Cap. And why, my lady wisdom? hold your 
tongue. 
Good prudence; smatter with your gossips, go. 

Nurse, I speak no treason. 

Cap, O,* God ye good den ! 

Nurse, May not one speak ? 

Cap. Peace, you mumbling fool ! 

Utter your gravity o'er a gossip's bowl. 
For here we need it not. n 

La, Cap, You are too hot. 

Cap. God's bread! it makes me mad: Day, nighty 
late, early, 

VOL. XIII. " X 
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At bome^ abroad, alone, in company. 

Waking, or sleeping, still my caie hath been 

To have her match*d: and haying now provided 

A gentleman of princely parentage. 

Of fair demesnes, youthful, and nobly train'd, 

Stuff*d (as they say,) with honourable parts, 

FroportioD*d as one's heart could wish a man,— 

And then to have a wretched puling fool, 

A whining mammet, in her fortune's tender. 

To answer — Fll not wed, — I cannot lace, 

I am too young, '•^I pray you, pardon me ,*-« 

Put, an you will not wed, 1*11 pardon yon : 

Graze where you will, you shall not house with me^ 

Look to*t, think on't, I do not use to jest. 

Thursday is near; lay hand on heart, advise: 

An you be mine, Fll give you to my friend; 

An you be not, hang, beg, starve, die i'the streets. 

For, by my soul, I'll ne'er acknowledge thee. 

Nor what is mine shall never do thee good : 

Trust to't, bethink you, I'll not be forsworn. ' [Exit. 

Jut. Is there no pity sitting in the clouds. 
That sees into the bottom of my grief? 
O, sweet my mother, cast me not away I 
Delay this marriage for a month, a week; 
Or, if you do not, make the bridal bed 
In that dim monument where Tybalt lies. 

La. Cap, Talk not to me, for I'll not speak a word; 
Do as thou wilt, for I have done with thee. [£^Y. 

Jul. O Grod!— O nurse! how shall ,this be pre- 
vented? 
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My husband is oi^ eardv» mj ^uth in. beanren ; 
How shall- that &ith return agnn to ieaitb. 
Unless that huabaiftd send it me from heairen 
By leaving ^eaiih^^-*r^omfoIt me, counsel me.-*^ 
Alack, alack, that heaven should practise stratagems 
Upon 80 soft a au^ct as toyself 1*^ 
What say'st^hoo } haat thou not a word of joy } 
Some comfort, nurse. 

Nune. ^» *Faith, here 'tis : Borneo 

Is banished ; and aU the world to nodiing* 
That he dares ne*^ come back to challenge you| 
Or, if he do, it needs nmst be; hy stealth. 
.Then, since the case so jst^ds as now it doth;, 
I think it best you married with the county. 
O, he's a lovely gentleman ! 
Romeo*s a dishclout to him ; an eagle, madam^ 
Hath not so green, so quick, so fair; an eye. 
As Paris hath. Beshrew my very heart, 
I think you are happy in this second match. 
For it excels your first: or if it did not. 
Your first is dead; or 'twere as good he were. 
As living here and you no use of him. 

Jul. Speakest thou firom thy heart? 

Nurse. From my soul too ', 

Or else beshrew them both. 

Jul, Amen! 

Nurse. To what? 

Jul, Well, thou hast comforted me marvellous 
much. 
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Coin; and tell my lady I am gone^ 

Having displeased my father^ to Laurence' cell. 

To make confession, and to be absolv'd. 

Nurse, Marry, I will; and this is wisely done. 

Jul, Ancient damnation ! O most wicked fiend ! 
Is it more sin — to wish me thus £:>rsworn. 
Or to dispraise my lord with that same tongue 
Which she hath prais*d him with above compare 
So many thousand times ? — Go, counsellor; 
Thou and my bosom henceforth shall be twain. — 
rU to the friar, to know his remedy) 
If all else ful, myself have power to die. lExii, 
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ACT IF. SCENE I. 

Friar Laurences Cell,' 

Enter Friar Laurence afid Paris. 

Fri» On Thursday, sir? the time is very short. 

Par, My father Capulet will have it so 5 
And I am nothing slow, to slack his haste. 

Fri, You say, you do not know the lady's mindj 
Uneven is the course, I like it not. 

Par, Immoderately she weeps for Tybalt's death. 
And therefore have I little talk'd of love j 
For Venus -smiles not in a house of tears. 
Now, sir, her father counts it dangerous. 
That she doth give her sorrow so much sway ; 
And, in his wisdom, hastes our marriage. 
To stop the inundation of her tears; 
Which, too much minded by herself alone. 
May be put from her by society : 
Now do you know the reason of this haste. 

Fri, I would I knew pot why it should be slow'd. 

[jdsidem 
Look, sir, here comes the lady towards my cell. 

Enter Juliet. 

Par, Happily met, my lady, and my wife ! 
Jul, That may be, sir, when I may be a wife* 
Far, That may be, must be^ love, on Thursday 
next. 
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Jti/« What must be shall be. 

Fru . lliat's a certain text. 

- Far. Come 70a to make confession to this &ther ? 

Jul, To answer that, were to confess to 70U. 

Par, Do not deny to him, that you love me. 

Jul. I will confess to you^ that I love him. 

Far. S6 will you, I am sure, that you love me. 

Jti/. If I do so, it will be of more (Mice, 
Being spoke bdiind yoinr back, than to your face. 

Far. Poor soul, thy face is mudi abus'd with tears. 

Jul. The tears have got small victory by that; 
For it was bad enough, before their spite. 

Far, Thou wrong'st it, mere than tear»i with that 
rep<Ml. 

JviL That is no slander, sir, that is a truth 5 
And wh^t I qpake, I sp^e it to royiace« 

Far. Thy ftce is oune, and tboa hast slandered it. 

Jul, It may be so, for it is not mine own.—* 
Are you at leisure^ holy Either, iiow$ 
Or shall I come to you at evening mass ? 

Iri. My leisure serves me, pensive dai^htsr, 
qow:— 
My lord, we must entreat the time alone. 

Far. God ^hidd, I shoiild^turh devotion i—r 
Juliet, on Thursday early will I rouse you : 
Till then, adieu! and kqep this holy kiss. 

[Exit Farts. 

Jul. O, shut the door ! and when thou h^t done 'SO, 
€k>me weep with me; Fast hopey post cure, past 
help ! 
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Fri. Ah, Juliet^ I already know thy grief; 
It strains me past the compass of my wits : 
I hear thoa must^ and nothing may prorogne it, 
On Thursday next be married to this county. 

Jul. Tell toe not^ friar^ that thou hear'st of this^ 
Unless thou tell me how I may prevent it: 
If^ in thy wisdom^ thou canst giye no h€}p> 
Do thoiif but call my i^solution wise. 
And with this knife 1*11 help it presently. 
God join*d my heart and Romeo's, thou our hands) 
And ere this hand, by thee to Romeo seal*d, 
Shaill be the label to another deed. 
Or my true heart with treacherous revolt 
Turn to another, this shairday them both : 
Therefore, out of thy long-experienc*d time. 
Give me some present counsel ; or, behold, 
'Twixt my extremes and me this \Aoody knife 
Shall play th^ umpire ^^5 arbitrafting tliat 
Which the commission of thy years and art 
Could to no issue of true honour brmg. 
Be not so long to speak} I long to die. 
If what thou 8peak*st speak not of remedy. 

Fri. Hold, daughter > I do spy a kind of hope. 
Which craves as desperate an execution 
As that is desperate which we would prevent. 
If, rather than to marry county Paris, 
Thou hast the strength of wiU to slay thjrself; 
Then is it likely, thou wilt undertake 
A thing like deadi to chide away this shame. 
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That cop'st with death himself to scape from it; 
And, if thou dar'st. Til give thee remedy. 

Jul. O, bid me leap^ rather than many Pans^ 
From off the battlements of yonder tower; 
Or walk in thievish ways ; or bid me lurk 
Where serpents are; chain me with roaring bears; 
Or shut me nightly in a charnel-house, 
O*er-cover'd quite with dead men*8 rattling bones. 
With reeky shanks, and yellow chapless sculls; 
Or bid me go into a new-made grave. 
And hide me with a dead man in his shroud; 
Things that^ to hear them told^ have made me 

tremble; 
And I will do it without fear or doubt. 
To live an unstain'd wife to my sweet love. 

Fri» Hold, then 3 go home, be merry, give consent 
To marry Paris: Wednesday is to-morrow; 
To-morrow night look that thou lie alone. 
Let not thy nurse lie with thee in thy chamber: 
Take thou this phial, being then in bed. 
And this distilled liquor drink thou off: 
When, presently, through all thy veins shall run 
A cold and drowsy humour, which shall seize 
Each vital spirit; for no pulse shall keep 
His natural progress, but surcease to beat : 
No warmth, no breath, shall testify thou liv'st; 
The roses in thy lips and cheeks shall &de 
To paly ashes; thy eyes* windows fall. 
Like death, when he shuts up the day of life; 
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Each part, deprived of supple government. 

Shall stiff, and stark, and cold, appear like death : 

And in this borrowed likeness of shrunk death 

Thou shalt remain full two and forty hours. 

And then awake as from a pleasant sleep. 

Now when the bridegroom in the morning comes 

To rouse thee from thy bed, there art thou dead : 

Then (as the manner of our country is,) 

In thy best robes uncovered on the bier. 

Thou shalt be home to that same ancient vault. 

Where all the kindred of the Capulets lie. 

In the mean time, against thou shalt awake. 

Shall Romeo by my letters know our drift) 

And hither shall he come) and he and I 

Will watch thy waking, and that very night 

Shall Romeo bear thee hence to Mantua. ' 

And this shall free thee from this present shame; 

*' If no unconstant toy, nor womanish fear. 

Abate thy valour in die acting it. 

Jul. Give me, O give me ! tell me not of fear. 

JW. Hold ; get you gone, be strong and prosperous 
In this resolve: I'll send a friar with speed 
To Mantua, with my letters to thy lord. 

Jul, Love, give me strength! and strength shall 
help afibrd. 
Farewell, dear father ! [ Extuni. 
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SCENE 11. 

A Room in Capulet*s House. 

Enter Capulet^ Xarfy Capulet, Nurse, and 

/ Servant. 

Cap. So many guests invite as here are writ. — 

^ExU Servant. 
Sirrah, go hire me twenty cunning cooks. 

2 Serv. Yon shall have none ill, sir; for I'll tiy if 
they can lick their fingers. 

Cap. How canst thoa try them so ? 

2 Serv. Marty, sir, 'tis an ill coc^ that cannot lick 
his own fingers: dierefof^ he, that cannot lick his 
&gers, goes not with me« 

Cap. Go, begone.*— \_Exit Servant. 

We shall be much unfomish'd for tlus time. — 
What, is my daughter goat to firiar Laurence ? 

Nurse. Ay, forsooth, 

Ciqf. Well, he may chance to do some good on 
her: 
A peevish self-will*d harlotry it is. 

En/er Juliet. 

Nur, Seoj where she comes /rom shrift^ with 

merry look. 
Cap. How now, my headstrong? where have yon 

been gadding ? 
Jul. Where I have leam*d me to repent the sin 
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Of disobedient oppositioa 

To you J and your behests; and am enjoin'd 

By holy Laurence to fall prostrate here. 

And beg your pardon : — Pardon^ I beseech you ! 

Henceforward I am ever rul'd by you. 

Cap. Send for the county 3 go tell him of this ; 
1*11 have this knot knit up to-mortow morning. 

Jul, I met the youthfiil lord at Laurence* cell; 
And gave him v^hat becomed love I mighty 
Not 8tq>ping o*er the bbunds of modesty. 

Cap. Why, I am glad on*t;, this is well, — stand up: 
This is as't should be. — Let me see the county; 
Ay, many, go, I say, and fetch him hither.— 
Now, atoe God, this reverehd hc^y friar. 
All our whole city is much bound to him. 

Jul. Nurse, will you go with me into my closet, 
TV> Uel(> me sort such needful ornaments 
As you think fit to furnish me to-morrow i 

La. Cap. No, not till lliursday; there is time 
eixough. 

Ci^» Go, nurse, go with her: — ^we*ll to church 
to-morrow. ^Exeunt Juliet and Nurse. 

La. Cap. We shall be short in our provision; 
'Tis now near night. 

Cap. Tush ! I will stir about. 

And all things sla^ be well, I warrant thee, wifd: 
Go thou to Juliet, help to deck up her; 
Ml not to bed to-night ;-^let nlie alone^ 
rU play the housewife for this once. — ^What, ho!-^ 
Thqr «te all ftttlit Well, I will -walk myndf 
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To county Paris, to prepare him up ^ 

Against to*morrow : my heart is wond*rou8 lights 
Since this same wayward girl is so redaim'd. i 

lEgemU. 

SCENE III. 

JuUtVs Chamber. 
Enter Juliet and Nurse, 

Jul, Ay, those attires are best: — But, gentle nurse, 
I pray thee^ le^ve me to myself to-night} 
For I have need of many orisons ^^ 
To move the heavens to smile upon my state. 
Which, well thou know'st, is cross a^d full of sin., 

Enter Lady Cat ULZT, 

La, Cap, What, are you busy } do you need my 

help? 
Jul. No, madam; we have culi*d such necessaries 
As are behovefiil for our state to-morrow : 
So please you, let me now be left alone. 
And let the nurse this night sit up with yoo; 
For, I am sure, you have your hands full all^ 
In this BO sudden business. 

La. Cap. Good night ! 

Get thee to bed, and rest; for thou hast need. 

lEjceunt Lady Capulet and Nwae^ 
Jul, Farewell! — God knows, when we shall xneet 
again. 
I have a faint cold fear thrills through my veuis> 
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That almost freezes lip the heat of life : 

1*11 call them back again to comfort me^'—- 

Nurse ! — What should she do here ? 

My dismal scene I needs must act alone.— 

Come, phial. — 

What if this mixture do not work at all ? 

Must I of force be married to the county ? — 

No, no;— this shall forbid it : — ^lie thou there. ' 

ILa^ng down a dagger. 
What if it be a poison^ which the firiar 
Subtly bath ministered to have me dead; 
Lest in this marriage he should be dishonoured. 
Because he married me before to Romeo ? 
I fear, it is : and yet, methinks, it should not. 
For he hath still been tried a holy man : . 

I will not entertain so bad a thought. — 
How if, when I am laid into the tomb, 
I wake before the time that Romeo 
Come to redeem me ? there's a fearful point ! 
Shall I not then be stifled in the vault. 
To whose foul mouth no healthsome air breathes in. 
And there die strangled ere my Romeo comes ? 
Or, if I live, is it not very like. 
The horrible conceit of death and night. 
Together with the terror of the place,— 
As in a vault, an ancient receptacle, ; 

Where, for these many hundred years, the bones 
Of all my buried ancestors are pack'd; 
Where bloody Tybalt, yet but green in earth,* 
Lies festering in his shroud; where, as they say. 
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At fome hoan in die ui^t spirits 
Alack^ alack! is it not like, that I, 
So early waking^-^what with loathsome smdik; 
And shrieks like mandnkes* torn out of the exA, 
That liviog mortab, hearing them^ run mad;-— 
O ! if I wake> shall I not be distrau^^t^^ 
Environed with all these hideoiis fears? 
And madly play with my forefiithers' j(nnts ? 
And pluck the mangfed Tybalt from his shroud ? 
And, in this rage, wi<ii some great kinsman's bone^L 
As with a club, dash out my desperate brains ? 
0> look ! methinks, I see my cousin's ghost 
Seeking out Romeo, that did spit his body 
Upon a rapier's point : — Stay, Tybalt, stay ! — 
Romeo, I come ! this do I drink to thee. 

[Ske throws kersey on tke bed. 

SCENE IV. 
Capuiet's Hall. 

Enter Lady Capulet and Nur^^ 

La. Cap. Hold, take these keys, and fetch most 

spioes, nurse. 
Nurscm They call for dates and quinces in the 
pastiy. 

Enter Capulet. 

Cflj^. Cofm, stir, stir^ stir! the second codL hath 
crow'd. 



The curlew bdi iuUh iruag« 'tit duree o*dock :-^ 
Look to the bak*d meats^ ^ood AageLlcs^c 
Spare not for cost 

Nurse. Go, go, you cot-quean, go. 

Get you to bed 5 Yaith, you'll be sick to-morrow 
For this night's watching. 

Cap, No, not a whk$ What! I have watch'd ege 
now 
All night for lesser cause, and ne'er been sick. 
La, Cap. Ay, you have been a mouse-hunt ^^ in 
your times 
But I will watch you from ^udi watching now. 

lExfSU^t Ladji Capukt and Nurse. 
Cap, A jealous-hood, a jealous-hood! — Now, 
fellow. 
What's there? 

EfUer Serpottts, mf^ spifs^ logs, an^ baskets, 

1 Serv. Things for the cook, sir^ but I know not 

what. 
Cap, Make haste, make haste. [Exit 5enp.]— 
Sirrah, fetch drier logs; 
Call Peter, he will show thee where they are. 

2 Serv. I have a head, sir, that will find out logs. 
And never trouble Peter for the matter. [Emt. 

dap, 'Mass, and well said; A merry whoreson ! ba, 
Thou shalt be logger-head. — Crood faith, 'tis day : 
The county will be here with musick straight, 

[Musick mthtn. 
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For so he said he would. I hear him near:— . 
Nurse!— Wife! — wbat^ ho!— what, nurse, I Bajl 

Enter Nurse. 

Go, waken Juliet, go, and trim her up ; 
1*11 go and chat with Paris ::-^Hie, make haste. 
Make haste ! the bridegroom he is come already : 
Make haste, I say ! [Exetmt, 

SCENE V. 

Juliet* $ Chamber; Julibt on the Bed, 

Enter Nurse, 

Nurse, Mistress! — what, mistress! — ^Juliet! — ^fast, 

I warrant her, she: — 
Why, lamb ! — why, lady! — fie, you slug-a-bed! — 
Why, love, I say! — madam! sweet-heart! — why, 

bride ! — 
What, not a word?— you take your pennyworths 

now; 
Sleep for a week; for the next night, I warrant, ^ 
The county Paris hath set up his rest ^^, 
That you shall rest but little. — God forgive me, 
(Marry, and amen !) how sound is she asleep ! 
I needs must wake her :— Madam, madam, madam ! 
Ay, let the county take you in your bed; 
He'll fright you up, i'faith.— Will it not be ? 
What, drest ! and in your clothes! and down again ! 
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I must needs wake yoQ : Lady ! lady ! lady ! 
Alas! alas ! — Help ! help! my lady*s dead!--* 
O, well-a-day^ that ever 1 was bom ! — 
Some aqua-vitae^ ho ! — my lord ! my lady \ 

Enter Lady Capuxet. 

La, Cap. What noise is here ? 

Nurse. O lamentable day ! 

La. Cap. What is the matter? 

Nurse, hook, look! O heavy day ! 

La. Cap, O me, O me ! — my child, my only life^ 
Revive, look up, or I will die with thee!— 
Help, help! — call help. 

JBw^er Capulet. 

Cap. For shame, bring Juliet forth; her loxxl it 

come. 
Nurse. She's dead, deceas'd, she*8 dead; alack the 

day ! 
La. Cap. Alack the day! she's dead, she*s dead^ 

she's dead. 
Cap, Ha! let me see her:— Out, alas! she's cold; 
Her blood is settled, and her joints are stiff; 
Dfe and these lips have long been separated: 
Death lies on her, like an untimely frost 
Upon the sweetest flower of all the field. 
Accursed time ! unfortunate old man t 
Nurse. O lamentable day! 
La. Cap. O woful time! 
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Ties up my toogoe^ and will not let me «pettk. 

Enter Friar Laueence and Paris, xntk Musicianu 

Fri. Come> U the hride ready to go to church? 

Ciiqf. Ready to go, bat sever to return : 
O 80D« the Bight before thy wedding day 
Hath death lain with d^ bride:<-*See» there ^ liet, 
Flower as the Was, deflowered by him. 
D^ath is my 80D-an*law, death is my heiri 
My daughter he hath wedded ! I will die. 
And leave him all ; life leaving, all is death's. 

Par. Have I thought long to see this morning's 
face. 
And doth it give me such a sight as this? 

La, Cap. Accursed, unhappy, wretched, hatefut 
day! 
Most miserable hour, that e*er time saw 
|n lasting labour of his pilgrimage ! 
But one, poor one, one poor and loving child. 
But one thing to rejoioe and solace in. 
And cruel death hath catch'd it from my sight« 

Nurse,. O woe! O woful, woful, woful day! 
Most lamentable day ! most woful day. 
That ever, ever, I did yet behold ! 
Oday! Oday! Oday! Ohateflddayr 
Never was seen so bladk a day as this : 
O woful day, O woful day ! 



Par. QegdU'd^ diroroed, wrdnged^ spited, ilai^I 
Most detestable death, by thee beguU'd 
By cruel cruel thee quite overthrown !•*- 
O love ! O liie !— not life, bat love in death ! 

Cap. De9pi8*d| distressed, hated, martyrd, kiU*d!— 
Uncomfortable time! wfaj cam'st ikou now 
To murder imuderour sdemnity ?— « 
O ^luld! O child I^-^my soul, and tiot my child !-*^ 
Dead art thou, dead ! — alack ! ray child is dead; 
And, with my child, my joya are buried ! 

Fri. Feact, ho, for sh^me ! confusion's cure lives 
not 
In these oonfnslons. Heaven and yourself 
Had part in this £iir.maid j now heaven hath aU, ^ 
And all the better is it for the maid : 
Your part in her yob could not ke^ from death; 
But heaven keeps lus p^ m eternal life. 
The most' you sought was — her promotion; 
Bor *tw98 your heaven, she should be advanced : 
And weep ye now, seeing she is advanced. 
Above the clouds, as high as heaven itself? 
O, in this love, you love your child so ill. 
That you run n^d, seeing that she is well: ' 

She's not well married, that lives married long; 
But she*s best married, that dies married young. 
pry up your tears, and stick your rosemary 
On this fair corse ; and, as the custom is, 
la all her best array bear her to church : 
For though fond nature bids us all lament. 
Yet nature*s tears are reason's merrimfot. 
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Cap. An things, that we ordained festiral. 
Turn from their office to black funeral : 
Our instruments, to melancholy bells ; 
Our wed(fing cheer, to a sad burial feast; . 
Our solemn hymns to sullen dirges change; 
Our bridal flowers serve for a buried corse. 
And all things change them to the contrary* 

Fri, Sir, go you in, — ^and, madam, go with him ; 
And go, sir Paris; — every one prepare 
To follow this fair corse unto her grave : 
The heavens do low*r upon you, for some ill ; 
Move them no more, by crossing their high will. 

[Exeunt Capulei, Lady Capulet, Paris, tmd Friar. 
1 3/ttf . 'Faith, we may put up our pipes^ and be 
gone. 

Nurse, Honest good fellows, ah, put up, put up; 
For, well you know, this is a pitiful case. 

[Exit Nurse, 
1 Mus, Ay, by my troth, the case maybe amended; 

Enter Peter. 

Pet, Musicians, O, musicians. Hearths ease, kearfs 
ease; O, an you will have, roe live, ^hj-^keart^s ease. 

1 Mus. Why heart's ease? 

Pet, O, musicians, because my heart itself plays—* 
My heart isfuU rfwoe: O, play me some merry dump, 
to comfort me. 

2 Mus, Not a dump we; *tis no time to pfay now.. 
Pet, You will not then? 

Mus. No. 
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• Pet. I will then give it you soundly". 
1 Mtw. What wID you give us ? 

Pet. No money, on my faith) but thegleek*^: I 
will give you the minstrel. 

1 Mu8. Then will I give you the serving-creature. 

Pet. Then will I lay the serving-creature*fi dagger 
oti your pate. I will carry no crotchets : 1*11 re you, 
I'liya you ; Do you note me ? 

1 Mus, An you re us, andy« us, you note tis. 

• 2 Mus. Pray you, put up your dagger, and put out 
your wit. 

Pet, Then have at you with my wit 5 I will dry- 
beat you with an iron wit, and put up my iron dag- 
ger : — Answer me like men : 

When griping grief the heart doth wound, 

And doleful dumps the mind oppress. 
Then musick, with her silver sound; 

Why, silver sound? why, musick with her silver sound? 
What say you, Simon Catling? 

1 Mus, Marry, sir, because silver hath a sweet 
sound. 

Pet. Pretty! What say you, Hugh Rebeck*^ 

2 Mus. I say — silver sound, because musicians sound 
for silver. 

Pet. Pretty too! — ^What say you, James Sound- 
post? 

3 Mus, 'Faith, I know not what to say. 

Pet, O, I cry you mercy ! you are the singer : I 
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will say for you. It iB^^nmick toUh her giher gamtd, 
because such fellows as you have s^^oQi giAd for 
iDuflditig:*- 

Tken muskk with her tUter tound^ 
With tpetdji help doth lend tedren. 

[Exit, einging. 

1 Mve, What a pestilent knave is this same? 

2 Mu3. Hang him^ Jack! Come^ we'll in here^ 
tany for th^ mourners^ and stay dinner. [Ereimf. 
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jiCTV. SCENE I. 

Mantua. A Street, 

En^er Romeo. 

Rom. If I may trust the flatteriDg eye of sleep. 
My dreams presage some joyful news at handt 
My bosom's lord^^ sits lightly in his throne; 
And, all thi^ day, an unaccustom*d spirit 
Lifts me above the ground with cheerful thoughts. 
I dreamt, my lady came and found me dead; 
(Strange dream! that gives a dead man leave to 

think,) 
And breathed such life with kisses in my lips^ 
That I reviv'd, and was «a emperor. 
. Ah me ! how sweet is love itself possessed. 
When but love'js shadows are so rich in joy ? 

Enter Balthasar. 

News from Verona! — How now, Balthasar? 
Dost thou not bring me letters from the friar? 
How doth my lady ? Is my father well ? 
How fares my Juliet? That I ask again; 
For nothing can be ill, if she be well* 
Bal. Then she is well, and nothing can be ill ; ' 
*■' Her body ^eeps in Capels' monument. 
And her immortal part with angels lives; 
I saw her laid low in her kindred's vaults 
And presently took post to tell it you : 
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O pardon me for bringing these ill news. 
Since you did leave it for my office, sir. 

R(m. Is it even so ? then I defy you, stars ! — 
Thou know*st my lodging : get me ink and paper. 
And hire post-horses ^ I will hepce to-Might. 

Bal, Pardon me, sir^ I will not leave you thus; 
Your looks are pale and wild, and do import 
Some misadventure. 

Rom. . ' Tush^ thou art deceiv*d; 

l^ve me, and do the thing I bid thee do : 
Hast thou no letters to me from the friar ? 

Bal. No, my good lord. 

Bom. No matter : get thee gone^ 

^jod hire those horses ; 1*11 be with thee straight. 

[Exit BaUhasar. 
Well, Juliet, I will lie with thee to-ntght. 
Let's see for means: — O, mischief! thou art swift 

• • • 

To enter in the thoughts of desperate men! 

I do remember an apothecary,T- 

And hereabouts he dwells, — whom late I noted 

In tatter*d weeds, with overwhelming brows^ 

Culling of simples : meagre were his looks. 

Sharp misery had worn him to the bones; 

And in his needy shop a tortoise hung. 

An allij^ator stufFd, and other skins 

Of ilI-Rhap*d fishes; and about his shelve^ 

A beggarly account of empty boxes®*. 

Green earthen pots, bladders, and musty se^ds, 

Bemnants of packthread, and old cakes of roses. 

Were thinly scatter'd, to make up a show. 
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Noting this penury, to myself I said— 

An if a man did need a poison now^ 

Whose sale is present death in Mantua^ 

Here lives a caitiff wretch would sell it him. 

O, this same thought did but fore-run my need; 

And this same needy man must sell it me. 

As I remember^ this should be the house: 

Being holiday^ the beggaf's shop is shut.— 

yjlHiAt, ho ! apothecary ! ^ • 

Enter. Apothecary, 

Jp, Who calls so loud ? 

Rom. Come hither^ man. — I see^ that thou daf, 

PQpr; 
Hold^ there is forty ducats : let me have 
A dram of poison; such sgon-speeding geer 
As will disperse itself through all the veins^ 
That the life-wea^y taker m^y fall dead; 
And that the trunk may be discharged of breath 
As violently, as hasty powder fir'd 
Doth huny from the fatal cannon's womb. 

Ap. Such mortal drugs I have; but Mantua's law 
Js death, to any he that utters them. 

Jixnn. Art thou so bare, and full of wretchedness. 
And fear'st to die ? famine is in thy chedLS, 
Need and oppression starveth in thy eyes. 
Upon thy back hangs ragged misery. 
The world is not thy friend, nor the world's law: ^ 
The world affords no law to make thee rich; 
T^en be not poor, but break it, and take this. 
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Af. My poverty, but not foy t(^II> 60t)tf6ftU. 

iloifi. I pay thy poverty^ iUod not ikj will. 

j|p. Put this hi my liquid thing you will. 
And drink h offi and, if you kid the dtrengdi 
Of twenty incsi^ it would despatch you stiiaigfat. 

iCom. There is thy gdd} worse poison to men*^ 
souls, 
Dcmg more murdera in thii l6athseme wo^. 
Than these poor compounds that Abet doay'si Mi 

seU: 
I sfll thee poison^ thou hast sdd me none. 
Farewell j buy food> and get thyself in flesh,— 
€^0mt, corditd^ and not poison ; go with me 
To Juliet's grave, for there must I use thee* 

SCENE II. 

IHar Laitrmee'9 CeR. 

£ttier Frimr Johv. 
yohn. Kofy ¥rtad9^n fi-iar! brother, Hof 

£ii/fr ^rtar Laurence. 

^mu This same should be the Toice of firiar 
JpbB.-— ' 

Welcome firom Mantua : What says Romeo i 
Or^ if his mind be writ, give me his letter. 

Join* Going to find a bare-foot brother oat. 
One of ovuf order, to associate me. 
Here in dm citif visiting the sick. 
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And finding him^ the searchers of the town^ 
Suspecting^ that we bo^ wer6 in a house 
Where the infectious pestilence did reign^ 
iSeal'd up the doors^ and would not let us iordi $ 
So that my speed to Mkbtua there was stay'd, 

Lau* Who haie my letter th^ to Romeo ^ 

John, I could not send it, — here it is again,— 
^or get a messenger to brii^ it thee, 
to feai^ \trere thby of infection. 

Lau. Unhappy fortune ! by my brotherhood^ 
The letter was hot nice*'^ but flill of charge. 
Of dear import; and the neglecting it 
May do much danger: Friar John, go hence ; 
Get rpe an iron crow, and bring it straight 
Unto my cell. 

John. Brother, I'll go and bring't thee. (Exit. 

Lau. Now must I to the monument alone; 
Within this three hours will fair Juliet wake ; 
She will beshrew mp m^ch, that Rpmeo 
Hath had no Notice of these accidents : 
But I will write again to Mantua, 
And keep her at my cell till Romeo cbnie } 
Poor living corse, clos*d m a dead man's tonib ! 
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SCENE III. 

A ChuHh''yard; in it, a monument belonging to the- 

CapuletSp 

Enter Paris^ and his Page, bearing flowers and a 

torch. 

Par* Give me thytorch^ boy: Hence^ and stand 
• aloof > — 
Yet put it out, for I would not be seen. 
Under yon yew-trees lay tbee all along^ 
Hol(!Ung thine ear close to the hojlow ground; 
So shall no foot upon the churchyard tread> 
(Being loose^ unfirm, with digging up of graves^) 
But thou Shalt hear it : whistle then to me^ 
As signal that thou hear*st something approach; 
Give me those flowers. Do as I bid thee> go* 

Page, I am almost afraid to stand alone 
Here in the churchyard 3 yet I will adventure. 

[Retires. 

Par. Sweet flower, with flowers I strew thy brid^ 
. bed: 
Sweet tomb^ that in thy circuit dost contain 
trhe perfect model of eternity; 
Fair Juliet, that with angels dost remain^ 
Accept this latest favour af my hands; 
That living honourM thee, and, being dead. 
With funeral praises do adorn thy tomb ! 

\The boy whistles. 
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The boy gives warning, something doth approach. 
What cursed foot wapdera this way to-night^ 
To cross xny obsequies^ and. true love's riles ? 
What^ with a torch I — muffle me^ nighty a while. 

IRcHres, 

Enter Romeo and Balth asar xoith a torch, 

mattock, SfC, 

Bxm. Give me that mattock^ and the wrenching iron. 
Hold> take this letter 3 early in the morning 
See thou deliver it to my lord and father. 
Give me the light : Upon thy life I charge thee. 
Whatever thou hear*st or see'st, stand all aloof. 
And do not interrupt me in my course. 
Why I descend into this bed of death. 
Is, partly, to behold my lady's face: 
But, chiefly, to take thence from her dead finger 
A precious ring ; a dng, that I must use 
In dear employment : therefore hence, be gone :«^ 
But if thou, jealous, dost return to pry 
In what I fqrther shall intend to do. 
By heaven, I will tear thee joint by joint. 
And strew this hungry churchyard with thy limbf : 
The time and my intents are savage- wild 5 
More fierce^ and more inexorable far. 
Than empty tigers, or the roaring sea. 

BaL I will be gone, sir, and not trouble you. 

Rom, So shalt thou show me friendship. — ^Takt 
thou that:, 
live^ and be prosperous^ and farewellj, good fellow. '. 
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fiflf. Forall t^s nme^ lil bidi^ me hensbofiii 
His looks I fan, md his intents I doubt. {ReHrH* 

Rom. Thou d6to8tabie maw^ thdci woinb of deatb, 
Goi|^d witb tbe4eare8t monel o^tbe eartk. 
Thus I enforce thy rotten jaws to open^ 

[Breaking open the door of the numttfnent^ 
And!, in despite^ TU cram thee with more food l* 

Far, This is that banished haughty Montague^ 
Tbat murdered my love's cousin; — ^with whidi grief. 
It is supposed^ the feir creature died>— 
And here is come to ^ some VQlainous shame 
To die dead bodies : I will apprehend him : 

[^ddvantes^ 
Stop thy unhallow*d totl^ ytie Montague; 
Can vengeance be pursu'd further tlism deadi? 
Condemned villain, I do apprehend thde: 
Obey, and go with me; for thou must die. 

Rom, I must, indeed; and therefore came t hU 
ther.— 
Good gentle yonth^ tempt not a desperate man. 
Fly hence and leave me;— think upon these gcmej 
Let them afiright thee. — I beseech thee, yodth^ 
Heap not another sin upon my head. 
By urging me to fary:— -O, be gone! 
By heaven, I love thee better tlmn myself^ 
For I come hither arm*d against myself: 
Stay not, be gone ; — live, and here^er say—. 
A madman's mercy bade thee run away. 

Par, I do defy thy conjurations^. 
And do attach thee as a felon here. 
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Rom. Wilt Akon pipvol^e m^} tbea have i^t thee^ 
boy. ITh^Jghti 

P^c, Q lord! tbey fight : I wijl go crfl the wtlcb. 

IMxU Page. 

Par. O, I am dain! I falls.'} — If tbou be jpaerdful^ 
Open the ton^^ lay me with Juliet. [Dies* 

Rom, In faith, I will: — Let me peruse this &C9y*^ 
Mercutio's ^nMBaq« noble county Paris : — 
What said Qiy ma^, wh^n ray betps^ soul 
Did not attend Inm s^ we rojde? I tUnk^ 
He told me^ Paris should have i:narried Juliet: 
Said he not so ? ^ did J dre^m. it spj 
Or %^1 i9ad> hearing him talk <rf Juliet, 
To think it was so ?-r-Q, give lae. thy hand. 
One writ with 0)6 in ^ur misfortune's book! 
rU bury thee in a triun^hant grare,— 
A grave? 0>^o| ^lapt^rn, slaijgbter-d youth. 
For her^ lii^s Juliet, gqd her beauty makes 
This vault a feasting i^esence^^ full of Jight«. 
Death, U^. thou there, by a dead man iiUeiT'd. 

lLai/mg Paris in the mmumtut. 
How oft when ncien a^e at the poiut ofde^th. 
Have they been nieny ^ which their keepers oall 
A lightning before death > O, ,how m9y J . 
Call this a lightning ?— O, my love ! my wife ! 
Death, that hath suck'd the honey of thy breath. 
Hath had no power yet upon thy beauty : 
Thou art not cooquer'd ; beauty's ensign yet 
Is crimson in thy lips, and in tiay cheeks. 
And death's pale f^ is not advanced thefse.-^ 
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Tybalt, liest thoa there id thy bloody sheet ? 

O, what more favour can I do to thee. 

Than with that hand that cat thy youth in twain^ 

To sunder his that was thine enemy ? 

Forgive me, cousin !< — Ah, dear Juliet, 

Why art thou yet so fair? Shall I believe 

That unsubstantial death is amorous; 

And that the lean abhorred monster keeps 

Thee here in dark to be his paramour? 

For fear of that, I will still stay with thee ; 

And never firom this palace of dim night 

Depart again ; here, here will 1 reraam 

With worms that are thy chamber-maids; O, here 

Will I set up my everlasting rest; 

And shake the yoke of inauspicious stars 

From this world-wearied flesh. — Eyes, look your last! 

Arms, take your last embrace ! and lips, O you 

The doors of breath, seal with a righteous kis» 

A dateless bargain to engrossing death !-^ 

Come, bitter (Tonduct^, come, unsavoury guide ! j 

Thou desperate pilot, now at once run on 

The dashing rocks thy sea-sick weary bark ! 

Here's to my love! — [drinks.'] O, true apothecary! 

Thy drugs are quick» — ^Thus with a kiss I die. [Dies. 

Enter, at the other end of the churchyard. Friar 
Laurence, with a lantern, crow, and spade, 

Fri, Samt Francis be my speed ! how oft to-night 
Have my old feet stumbled at graves ?— Who's there I 
Who is it that consorts, so late^ the dead? 
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BaL Here's one, a friend, and one that knows you 
weU.» 

' Fri. Bliss be upon you! Tell me, good my friend. 
What torch is yond', that viainly lends his light 
To grubs and eyeless sculls ? as I discJern, 
It bumeth in the Capels* monument. 

Bal, It doth so, holy sir; and there's my master. 

One that you love. 

Fri. Who is it? 

Bal. ^ Romeo. 

Fri, How long hath he been there? 

BaL Full half an hour. 

JW. Go with me to the vault. 

Bai. I d^e not, sir: 

My master knows not^ but I am gone hence; 
And fearfully did menace me with death. 
If I did stay to look on l^is intents. 

Fri. Stay then, 1*11 go alone: — Fear comes upon 
nie; 
O, much I fear some ill unlucky thing. 

Bal. As I did sleep under this yew-tree here, 
I dreamt my master and another fought. 
And that my master slew him. 

Fri. Romeo?— [^(foancey. 

Alack, alack, what blood is this, which stains 
The stony entrance of this sepulchre ? 
What mean these masterless and gory swords 
To lie discoloured by this place of peace? 

{^Enters the monument, 
Romeo! O, pale!— Who dse? what, Paris too? 
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And 8teep*d in blood?— Ah> what an unkind hoar 

Is guilty of this lamentable chance !— 

The lady stirs. [Juliet wakes and stirs. 

Jul. O, comfortable friar! where is my lord? 
I do remember well where I should be. 
And there I am:— Where is my Romeo? 

[Noise tdthin. 

Fri. I hear some noise. — Lady^ come firom that nest 
Of death, contagion, and unnatural sleep; 
A greater Power than we can contradict 
Hath thwarted Qur intents ^ come, come away: 
Thy husband in thy bosom there lies dead) 
And Paris too; come, 1*11 dispose of thee 
Among a sisterhood of holy nuns : 
Stay not to question, for the watch is coming ; 
Ck)me, go, good Juliet, — [Noise again,^ 1 dare stay no 
longer. [ExU. 

Jul, Go, get thee hence, for I will not away. — 
What's here? a cup, clos*d in my true love's hand? 
Poison, I see, hath been his timeless end: — 
O churl ! drink all ; and leave no friendly drop. 
To help me after ? — I will kiss thy lips; 
Haply, some poison yet doth hang on them. 
To make me die with a restorative. [Kisses him. 

Thy lips are warm I 

1 Watch, [within J\ Lead, boy: — Which way? 

Jul, yea, noise? — then I'll be brief. — O happy 

dagger ! [Snatching Romeo s dagger. 

This is thy sheath; [stabs herself,'] there rust, and let 

me die. [FaUs on Romeo^s body, and cUes* 
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Enter Watch, with the Page of Paris. 

Page. This is the place -, there, where the torch 
doth burn. 

1 Watch, The ground is bloody ; Search about the 

churchyard: 
Go, some of you, who e*er you find, attach. 

lExeufU som» 
Pitiful sight! here lies the county slain j-«- 
And Jul!et bleeding ; warm, and newly dead^ 
Who here hath lain these two days buried.-^ 
Go, tell the prince, — run to the Capulets, — 
Raise up the Mpntagues, — ^some others search;— 

[Exeunt other watchmen 
We see the ground whereon these woes do lie; 
But the true ground of all these piteous woes. 
We cannot without circumstance descry. 

Enter some of the Watch, with Balthasar. 

2 Watch, Here*s Homeo*s man, we found him in 

the churchyard. 
1 Watch, ' Hold him in safety, till the prince come 
hither. 

Enter another Watchman, xoith Friar Laurbncb. 

3 Watch, Here is a friar, that trembles, sighs, and 

weeps : 
We took this mattock and this spade from him. 
As he was coming firom this churchyard side. 
1 Watch, A great suspicion; Stay the friar too» 
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Enter the Frince and AttcniafUs. ' 

Prince^ What misadventure is so early up. 
That calls our person from our morning's rest? 

Enter Capulbt, Lady Capulet, and Others^' 

Cap. What should it hej that they 30 shriek 

abroad? 
La. Cflp. The people in the street cry — Romeo, 
Some— Juliet^ and some — Paris J and all run. 
With open outcry, toward our monument. 

Prince. What fear is this, which startles in our 

\ ears? 
1^ Watch. Sovereign, here lies the county Paris 
slain^ 
And Romeo dead: and Juliet, dead befbrci 
Warm and new kill'd. 
Prince. Search, seek, and know how this foul mur- 
der comes. 
1 Watch. Here is a friar, and slaughter*d Romeo's 
man; 
With instruments upon them, fit to open 
These dead men*s tombs. 

Cap, O, heavens ! — O, wife ! look how our daughter 
bleeds! 
This dagger hath mista'en, — for, lO ! bis house 
Is empty on the back of Montague, — 
And it mis-sheathed in my daughter's bosom. 

La. Cap. O me ! this sight of death is as a bell^ 
That w'ams my old age to a sepulchre. 
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Enter Mo n t a g u e and Others, 

Prince, Come, Montague ) for thou art early up. 
To see thy son and heir more early down. 

Mon, Alas, my liege, my wife is dead to-night 5 
Grief of my son's exile hath stopped her breath: 
What further woe conspires against mine age? 

Prince, Look, and thou shalt see. 

Mon, O thou untaught ? what manners is. in this. 
To press before thy father to a grave ? 

Prince, Seal up the mouth of outrage for a while, 
'Till we can clear these ambiguities. 
And know their spring, their head, their true de- 
scent; 
And then will I be general of your woes. 
And lead you even to death : Mean time forbear. 
And let mischance be slafve to patience.— 
Bring forth the parties of suspicion. 

Fri, I am the greatest, able to do least. 
Yet most suspected, as the time and place 
Doth make against me, of this direful murder ^ 
And here I stand, both to impeach and purge 
Myself condemned and myself excused. 

Prince, Then say at once what thou dost know in 
this., 

Fri, I will be brief, for my short date of breath 
Is not so long as is a tedious tale. 
Homeo, there dead, was husband to that Juliet j 
And she, there dead, that Romeo's feithful wife; . 
I married themj and their stolen marriage-clay 
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Waf Tybalt's dooms-day, whose untimely death 
Banish*d the new-made bridegroom from this city; 
For whom, and not for Tybalt, Juliet pjn*d. 
You — to remove that siege of grief from her,— 
Betroth*d, and would have married her perforce. 
To county Paris: — ^Then comes she to mej 
And, with wild looks, bid me devise some means 
To rid her from this second marriage. 
Or, in my cell there would she kill herself. 
Then gave I her, so tutor*d by my art, 
A sleeping potion; which so took effect 
As I intended, for it wrought on her 
The form of death : meantime I wnt to Romeo, 
That he should hither come as this dire night. 
To help to take her from her borrow'd grave, 
Beine the time the potion's force should cease. 
But be which bore my letter, friar John, 
Was staid by accident ; and yesternight 
Retum'd my letter back : Then all alone. 
At the prefixed hour of her waking. 
Came 1 to take her from her kindred's vault; 
Meaning to keep her closely at my cell, 
TIU I conveniently could send to Romeo : 
But, when^ came, (some minute ere the time 
Of her awakening,) here untimely lay 
The noble Paris, ^nd true Romeo, dead. 
She wakes; and I entreated her come forth. 
And bear this work of heaven with patience : 
But then a noise did scare me from the tomb; 
And she^ too des^perate^ would not ^o with me. 
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But (as it seemsi) did violence on herself* 
All this I know; and to the marriage 
Her nurse is privy : And, if aught in this 
Miscarried by my fault, let my old life 
Be sacrificed, some hour before his time^ 
Unto the rigour of severest law. 

Prince. We still have known thee for a holy 
man.— 
Where's Romeo's man? what can he say in this? 

BaL I brought my master news of Juliet's death; 
And then in post he came firom Mantua^ 
To this same place, to this same monument. 
This letter he early bid me give his father j 
And threatened me with death, going in the vault. 
If I departed not, and left him there. 

Prince, Give me the letter, I will look on it. — 
Where is the county's page, that rais'd the watch?— 
Sirrah, what made your master in this place ? 

PagCf He came with flowers to strew his lady's 
grave; 
And bid me stand aloof, and so I did : 
Anpn, cpmes one with light to ope the tombj 
And, by and by, my master drew on him; 
And then I ran away to call the watcb^ 

Prince. This letter doth make good the friar's 
words. 
Their course of love, the tidings of her death : 
And here he writes — that he did buy a poison 
Of a poor 'pothecary, and therewithal 
Came to this vault to die^ and lie with Juliet— • 
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Where be th^se enemies? Capulet! Montague !— - 
See, what a scourge is laid upon your hate, * 

That heaven finds means to kill your joys with love! 
And I, for winking at your discords too. 
Have lost a brace of kinsmen ^^: — all are punlsh'd* 

Cap, O, brother Montague, give me thy hand: 
This is my daughter*s jointure, for no more 
Can I demand* 

Mon» But I can give thee more : 

For I will raise her statue in pure gold^ 
That, while Verona by that name is knownj 
There shall no figure at such rate be set. 
As that of true and feithful Juliet 

Cap. As rich shall Romeo by his lady lie; 
Poor sacrifices of our enmity ! 

Prince, A glooming peace this morning with it 
brings; 

The^un, for sorrow, will not show his head : 
6q hence, to have more talk of these sad things; 

Some shall be pardon*d, and some pxmished : 
For never was a story of more woe. 
Than this of Juliet mi her Romea lExeunt, 
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^ This prdogue^ after the first copy was pub- 
lished in \5g7, received several alterations, both in 
respect of correctness and versification. In the folio 
it is omitted. — ^The play was originally performed by 
the Right Honourable the Lord o^' Hunsdim his servants. 

In the first of K. James I. was made an act of par- 
liament for some restraint or limitation of noblemen 
in the protection of players, or of players under their 
sanction. stebveks. 

• —--carry coals.] To carr^ coals, formerly was 
a phrase for, to bear injuries. 

^ —J will bite mv thumb at them; which is a dts* 
grace to them, if they bear it."] So it signifies in Ran* 
dolph*s Muses Looking-Glass, Act III. sc. iii. p. 45: 

" Orgylus, To bite his thumb at me. 

^' Argus. Why should not a man bite his thumb? 

'< Orgylus, At me ? were I scom'd to see men bite 
*' their thumbs; 

•' Rapiers and daggers," &c. grey. 

^ -— juis-temper*d 'wectpons-^^ Are angry weapons. 
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• ffhif then, brawling love ! loving hate /] Every 
totmetteer characterises Love by contrarieties. Watson 
begins one of his canzonets : 

Love is a sowre delight^ a sugred g^iefe^ 
A living death, an ever-dying life, &c.*' 
TorberviUe makes reason harangue against it in the 
same manner : 

** A fierie firost, a flame that firozen is with ise ! 
** A heavie burden light to beare ! a vertue 
'' firaughte with vice !" &c. 
Immediately from the Romaunt of the Ro^: 
** LoueM is an hatefull pees, 
*' A free aquitaunce without reles, i * 
** An heavie burthen Ught to beare, 
*' A wicked wawe awaie to wearej 
** And health full of mal^die, 
*' And char i tie full of en vie j u 
A laughter that is weping aie. 
Rest that trauaileth night and daie," Src. 
This kind of antithesis was very much the taste of the 
Proven9al and Italian poets; perhaps it might be hint-» 
ed by the ode of Sappho preserved by Longinus. 
Petrarch is full of it ; 

" Pace non trpvo, e non h6 da fer guerra j 

« 

£ temo, e spero, e ^rdo, e son un ghiaccio; 
£ volo 8opra*l ciel, e ghiaccio in terra> 
*' £ nulla stringo, e tutto'l mondo abbracclo,*' 
&c. Son. 105. 
Sir Thomas Wyat gives a translation of this sonQet, 
without any notice of the original, under the tide of. 
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Description of the contrariovs Passions in a Louer, 
amongst the Songes and Sonnettes, by the Earle of 
Surrey^ and others. 1574. farmer. 

^ Tell me in sadness,] Tell me seriously, 
' She is the hopefvl lady of my earth:] This line 
means, my hopes are fixed on her as the heir to my 
estate. , ^ 

• Such, amongst view of many, mine, being one. 
May stand in number, though in xec}fioi\mg nonej]-^^ 
The first of these lines I do not understand. The old 
folio gives no help ; the passage is there. Which one 
more view, I can offer nothing better than this : 
Within your view of many, mine being one, 
^ay stand in number, &c. j o h n s o N • 

A very slight alteration will restore the clearest 
sense to this passage. Shakspeare might have written 
the lines thus : 

Search among yiew of many : mine, being one. 
May stand in number, though in reckoning none. . 
L e. Amongst the many you will view there, search for 
one that will please you. Chuse out of the multitude. 
This agrees exactly with what he had already said to 
him: 

'' — Hear all, all see, 

^ And like her most whose merit most shall be." 
My daughter (he proceeds) will, it is true, be one of 
the number, but her beauty can be of no reckoning (i, e. 
estimation) amongst those xohom you mil see here. 
Reckoning for estimation, is used before in this very 
scene: 
" Of honourable reckoning are you both." stee v. 
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• JTour plantain leaf is exceUeni for that.'] Tackids 
tells as, that a toac], before she engages with a spider, 
will fortify herself with some of this plant) and that, 
if she comes o£f wounded, she cuies herself afterw^ds 
with it. Ba. GRAY* 

^ ■ crush a cup of wineJ] To cru^ a ewp, and 
to crack a bottle, were alike in vulgar use formerly. 

" ■ teen — ] Sorrow. 

•• — it stinted,] That is, it stopped. 

^ It is an honour — ] The modern editors all read, 
it is an honour. I hare restored the genuine word; 
hour, which is more seemly from a girl to her mo«^ 
ther. Your, Jire, and such words as are vulgarly 
uttered in two syllables, are used as dissyllables by 
Shakespeare. johnso^. 

*♦ What say you f &c.] This ridiculous speech is 
entirely added since the first edition. pope. 

** Give me a torch, — ] The character which 
Romeo declares his resolution to assume, will be best 
explained by a passage in Westward Hoe, by Decked 
and Webster, 'I607. " He is just like a torch-bearer 
ip maskers ^ he wears* good clothes, and is ranked in 
good company, but he doth nothing." A torch' 
bearer seems to have been a constant attendant on 
every troop of masks. So^ in the second part of 
Robert Earl of Huntingdon, 16OI : 

*' — As on a masque j but for our torch^/earers, 

** Hell cannot rake so mad a crew as I*** 
Again, in the same play : 

a gallant crew. 
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^'Before whom, unintreated, I am come. 
" Arid here preventied, I believe, their page^ 
" Who with his torch, is entered." 
Again, in the Merchant of Venice : 

'' We have not spoke as yet o^ torch-hmrers** 
Again, in Marston's Insatiate Countess, \Q03 : 

** Night, like a masque, is enter*d heaven's great hall, 
*' With thousand torches ushering the way/* 

STEEVENS. 

^^ The game was n£er so fair, and I am doneJ] All 
allusion to an old proverbial saying, which advises t6 
give over, when the game is at the fairest, ritson* 

*7 Tut f duri'S the mouse, the constable* s own word ;] 

This poor obscure stuff should have an explanation in 

mere charity. It is an answer to these two lines of 

Romeo. X 

For I am proverb*d with a gfandsire phrase, — 
************ 

The game was ne*er so fair, and' I am done. 

Mercutio, in his reply, answers the last line first. 
The thought of which, and of the pii^eceding, is taken 
from gaming. Til be a candle^holder (says Romeo) 
and look on. It is true, if I couild play myself, I could 
never expect a fairer chance than in the company we 
are goiQg to : but, alas I I am done, I have nothing "^ 
to play with j I have lost my heart already. Mer- 
cutio catches at the word done, and quibbles with it, 
as if Romeo had said. The ladies indeed are fair, 
but I am dun, i. e. of a dark complexion. And sb 
replies, TtU ! dun*s the mouse ; a proverbi^ expres* 
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tion of the same import with the French, La ntdt tou$ 
its chats sont gris : as much as to say> You need not 
fear> night will make all your complexions alike. And 
because Romeo had introduced his observations with; 

I am proverb* d with a grandsire phrase, 
Mercutio adds to his reply, the constable's own word : 
as much as to say. If you are for old proverbs, I'll fit 
you with one; *tis the constable* s own word; whose 
custom was, when he summoned his watch, and 
assigned them their several stations, to give them 
what the soldiers caU, the word. But this night- 
guard being distinguished for their pacific character, 
the constable, as an emblem of their harmless dis- 
position, chose that domestic animal for his word: 
which, in time, might become proverbial. warb. 

A proverbial saying, used by Tho. Hejrwood, in 
his play, intitled The Dutchess ofS^folk, act 3* 
*' A rope for Bishop Bonner, Clunce run, 
*^ Call help, a rope, or we are all undone* 
*' Draw dun out of the ditch.** . dr. g rat* 
Draw dun out of the mire, seems to have been a 
game. In an old collection of Satyres, £pigrams^ &c» 
I find it enumerated among other pastimes : > 

*' At shpve-groate, venter-point, or crosse and pile, 
" At leaping o*er a Midsommer bone-fier, 
" Or at the drawing dun out of the myer** 

, STEEVSKS* 

" ■ the fairies* midwife >] The fairies* midwife 
does not mean the midwife to the fairies, but that she 
was the person among the fairies, whose department it 
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was to deliver the fancies of sleeping men of their 
dreams> those children of an idle brain, steev* 

'* — save me a piece p/ marchpane j] Marchpane 
was a confection made of pistacho-nuts> almonds^ and 
sugar^ &c. and in high esteem in Shakspeare's time } 
as appears from the account of Queen £lizabeth*s 
e{Ltertainment in Cambridge. It is said that the 
university presented sir William Cecil their chan* 
cellor with two pair of gloves, a march-pane, and two 
sugar-loaves* 

Peck*s Desiderata Curiosa, vol. ii. p. 29. gray. 

*° A hall! A hall !] Is the same as, give place, 
make room, 

.. ' ** ■ good cousin Capulet ;"] This cousin Capulet 

is uncle in the paper of invitation ; but as Capulet is 
described as old, cousin is probably the right word in 
both places. I know not how Capulet and his lady 
might agree, their ages were very disproportionate j 
he has been past masking for thirty years, and her 
age, as she tells Juliet, is but eight-and-twenty. 

JOHNSON. 

*• -*— fl princox^] Princox has the same mean- 
jng as coxcomb, 

** Enter Chorus.] This Chorus added since the first 
edition. pope. 

** Foung Adam Cupid,] Alluding to the fan>ous 
ZYiAiev Adam Siell, gr^y. 

•* When king Cophetua &c.] Alluding to an old 
ballad. pope. 
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This ballad is presenred in the first volume of Th. 
Percy's Reliques of ancient English Poetry, ^ 

•• As maids, &c.] After this line in the qndrto, 
i5Q7, I find two other yerse8> containing sudh ri^ 
baldry> that I cannot Venture to insert them in thd 
text^ though I exhibit them here as a proof that 
either the poet or his friends knew sometimes how td 
blot: 

O Romeo that she were, O that she were. 
An open Et uetera, thou a Poprin Pear ! 
This pear is mentioned in the Wise Woman of 
Hodgson, 1636* 

*' What needed I to have gi-afted in the stock of 
fuch a choke-pear^ and sach a good})r Poprin as this to 
escape me ? " 
Again^ in A woman neoer vex^d, l632 : 
'* — I requested him to pull me 
'* A Katherine Pear, and had I not look'd to hiiii 
••He would have mistook and given me a 
Po^pperinJ* 
In the Atheisms Tragedy, by Cyril Turner, l6l I, 
there is much eono^ about this pear. I am unable to 
explain it^ nor does it appear indeed to deserve ex*- 
planation* ste evens* 

^ He jests at scars^"] That ia» Mercutio jests, 
whom he oveilieard. 

^ Be not her maidi] Uve not in a state of celibacy 
Uke the nymphs of Diana. 
*• — tassel-gentle—] The tassel or Uercd (for 
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•o it should be spelt) is the male of the goshawk ; so 
caUed^ because it is a tierce or tUrd less than the 
feniale. This is equally true of all birds of prey. In 
the Boake t^Falamiye, by Ge<H'ge Tuiberville^ gent 
^iDted ia 1575, 1 find a ^hole dbapter on the falcon^ 
gaUie, Sec. steevkns. 

^ Two such oppo$ed foes—] TThis is a modern so*- 
phtsticatiai. The oid books have it — opposed kingi. 
So that it appears^ Shakspeare wrote^ Two such o^ 
posed kin. Why he calls them kin was^ because 
ihej weie qualities residing in one and the same sub- 
stance. And as the enmity of opposed km generally 
rises higher than that between strangers^ this circumr 
stance adds a beauty to the expression. w a r b. 

Foes may be the right readings or kmg^, but I 
thoak kin can hardly be admitted. Two kijigs are 
two opposite powers, two iX)Qtending pottntaUs, iu 
both the natural and moral world. The word eacamp 
is proper to commanders, j oji k so n . 

JPoes is the readti:^ of the oldest copy; A;^^ of that 

** ■ M ■ prince of cats,'] Tybert, the name given 
to the cat, in the stor}r4KX)k a£ Reynard the Fox.. 

WARBUttTON. 

«a a gentleman of the very first house, 4*^0 

Is a gentlefoan of the^«^ rank, of the first eminence 

among these dudlists > and one who understands the 

whole scieace of quarrelling, and will tell you of the 

firsst cause, and the second cause, for which a man is to 

VOL. XIII. A A 
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fight. The Chum, in As you like it, talks of .tfas 
seventh cause in the same sense. steevens* 

" the hay!] All the terms of. the modem 

fencing'Schod were originally Italian ; the rapier^ or 
small thrusting sword> being first used in Italy. The 
hay is the word hai, you have it, used when a thrust 
reaches the antagonist; from which our fencers, on 
the same occasion, without knowing, I suppose, any 
reason for it, cry out, ^ / johnson. 

'* fVhy, is not this a lamentable thing, grandsire/] 
Humorously apostrophising his ancestors, whose sober 
times were unacquainted with the fopperies here 
complained of. warburton. 

^* — these pardonnez-moy*s,] Pardonnez-moi be- 
came the language of doubt or hesitation among men 
of the sword, when the point of honour was grown so 
delicate, that no other mode of contradiction would 
be endured. . johnbok. 

*• — my pump well flower'd.] Here is a vein 
of wit too thin to be easily found. The fiinda- 
mental idea is, that Romeo wore pinked pumps,, tha^ is, 
punched with holes in figures. johnson. 

3^ ■■ a xvit of cheverel,] Cheverel is kid's 

skin. 

'® My fan, Peter.'] The business of Peter carrying 

the Nurse's fan, seems ridiculous according to modem 

manners ; but I find such was formerly the practice. 

In an old pamphlet, called " The Serving-man's Com' 

fort,*' I5gs, we are informed, " The mistress must 
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have one to cany her cloake and hood^ another 
her fanne" farmer. 

'® No hare, sir;"] Mercutio having roared out. So 
ho ! the cry of the sportsmen when they start a hare, 
Romeo asks What he has found; and Mercutio an- 
swers. No hare, &c. The rest is a series of quibbles 
unworthy of explanation, which he who does not 
understand, needs not lament his ignorance. 

JOHNSOK. 

Dr. Johnson is mistaken. So ho! — or See ho! in 
some counties — is the sportsman's term when he sees 
a hare sittings not when he starts her. / 

^ what saucy merchant was this, that was so 

full of his ropery ?] The term merchant, which was, 
and even now is, frequently apjdied to the lowest sort 
of dealers, seems anciendy to have been used on these 
familiar occasions in contradistinction to gentleman; 
signifying that the person shewed by his behaviour 
he was a low fellow. The term chap, i. e. chapman, 
a word of the same import with merchant in its less . 
respectable sense, is still in common use among the 
vulgar, as a general denomination for any person of 
whom they mean to speak with freedom or disre- 
spect. Ropery was anciently used in the same sense 
as roguery is now. So, in the Three Ladies of Lon- 

don, 1584: 

" Thou art very pleasant and full of thy roperye.* 
Rope-tricks are mentioned in another place, s t e e v. 

** — - Skains-mates.] A sicein or s!cain was either 
a knife or a short dagger. By skains-mates the nurse 

/ 
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means Donfe of his loose cotnpanioDs who frequent the 
fencing-school with him, where we may snppose the 
exercise of this weapon was taught. stebvens. 

Swift has the word in his description of an Irish 
feast: 

'^ A cabit at least the length of their skamaJ* 

NICHOLS. 

♦* A Iffctr may bestride the gossc»ners — ] The^o*- 
somer is the long white filament which fiies in the air 
in summer. 

^^ The day is hat, the Cajndeis abroad^'] It is ob- 
served, that in Italj almost all assassinations are com- 
mitted during the heat of summer. johnson. 

** A la itoccata — ] That is, a stab or thrust with a 
lapier. 

** — out of his pilcher by the earsf] We should 
read fdlche, which signifies a doke or coat of skins, 
meaning the scabbard. wakbukton. 

*• Spread thy close curtain, hce^perfomdng nighty 

That run-away's eyes may wink;"] What ruu-aways 
are these, whose eyes Juliet is wishing to hare stopt? 
Macbeth, we may remember, makes an invocation to 
night mudi in the same strain : 
ff ■■ Come, seeling night. 

Scarf wp the tender eye of pitiful day,** &c. 
So Juliet would have night's darkness obscure the 
great eye of the day, the sim; whom considering in a 
poetical light as Phctbus, drawn in his car with^ry^^- 
footed steeds, and posting through the heavens, she 
rery properly calls him, with regard to the swiftness 
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of his course, the run-away. In the like manner oar 
poet speaks of the night in the Merchant of Venice: 
*' For the close night doth play the run-away.** 

WARBUETOir. 

I am not satisfied with this explanation, yet have 
nothing better to propose. j o h v s o n • 

^7 Hath skin ten thousand Tyhalts,] Hath put 
Tybalt out of my mind, as if out of being, johms* 

48 — i..^ jj^Qfc validity. 

More honourable Hate, more courtship lives 
In carrion Jlies, than Romeo:'] Validity seetnn 
here to mean worth or dignity: and courtship the 
state of a cowrtier permitted to approach the highest 
presence. Johnson. 

49 , I , J tM make a despeiftte tender 

Cfmy child* s /ore;] Desperate means only bold, 
adventurous ; as if he had said, in the vulgar phrase, 
I will speak a bold word, and venture to promise 
you my daughter, 

^ Hunting thee hence with hunts-up to the day,"] 
The kuntS'Up was the nan|e of the tune anciently 
|dayed to wake the hunters, and collect them to* 
gether. ste evens. 

*' Faith^ here 'tis: Romeo 

Is banished; &c.] Sir John Vanbrugfa in the 
Relapse has copied the character of bis nurse from 
l^akspeare. blackstone. 

^« Shall play the umpire;'] That it, this knife shall 
decide the struggle between me and my distresses. 

JOHNSON. 
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^ If mo inconstaiit toy, — ^] If no Jkkle freak, net 
Ught caprice, no change cf fancy, hinder the per- 
formance. J O H N SON • 

** from shrift — 1 From confession. 

^^ For I have need &c.] Juliet plays most of her 
pranks under the appearance of religion. '' Perhaps,** 
sajTS Dr. Johnson, '^ Shakspeare^ meant to punish her 
hypocrisy." 

** — distraught,] Distraught is distracted. 

*^ — a mouse-hunt in your time;"] It spears 
from a passage in Hamlet, that mouse was once a term 
of endearment applied to a woman : 

'' Pinch wanton on your cheek, call you his mouse" 

ST££V£NS. 

The animal called the mouse^hwU, is the martin, 

HENLBY. 

Cat after kinde, good mouse hunt, is a proverb in 
Heywood^s Dialogue, 1598. 1st pt. c. 2. 

HOLT WHITE. 

** set vp his rest,"] This expression, which 

is frequently employed by the old di'amatic writers, is 
taken from the manner of firing the harquebuss. This 
was so heavy a gun, that the soldiers were obliged to 
carry a supporter called a rest, which they fixed in 
the ground before they levelled to take aim. Decker 
uses it in his comedy of Old Fortunatus, l600 : ^^ — set 
your heart at rest, for I have set up my rest, that 
unless you can run swifter than a hart, home you go 
not." The same expression occurs in Beaumont 
and Fletcher's Elder Brother : 
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My rest is up. 



»» 



'' Nor will I go less- 
See Montfaucon's Monarchic Fran^oise, torn. v. 
plate 48. steevens. 

. ** — the gleek:] So, in the Midsummer Night* s 
Dream. '^ 

'^ Nay, I can gleek upon occasion." 
To gleek IS to scqf. The term is taken from an 
ancient game at cards called gleek, steevens. 

The game is mentioned in the beginning of the 
present century by Dr. King of the Commons, in his 
Art of Love: 

'* But whether we diversion seek 
'* In these, in comet, or in gleek, 
" Or ombre, &c." nichols. 

^ Hugh Rebeck ?] The fidler is so called from an 
instrument with three strings, which is mentioned by 
several of the old writers. Rebec, rd)ecquin. 
^* If I may trust the flattering eye of sleep. 
My dreams presage some joyful news at hand: 
My bosom's lord sits lightly in his throne i]^^ 
These three lines are very gay and pleasing. But 
why does Shakspeare give Romeo this involuntary 
cheerfulness just before the extremity of unhappi- 
ness ? Perhaps to shew the vanity of trusting to those 
uncertain and casual exaltations or depressions, whicfi 
many consider as certain foretokens of good and 

evil. JOHNSON. 

By my bosom's lord, Romeo means, Cupid who reigns 
in my breast,^ 



ass ANNOTATIONS. 

•* A bef^rly accomd of empty heste$^ Dr. War- 
burton would TteA, a braggartly account; but beg^ 
garfy 18 probably right: if the boxes were empty, ^^e 
accmmi was more beggarly , as it was more pomp* 

OQ8. JOHKflON. 

This circumstance is likewise found in Painter's 

translation, torn. ii. p. 241 . *' — beholdyng an apoti- 

caries shoppe of Ijrtle fomiture, and lease state of 

boxes and other thynges requisite for that science^ 

diought that the verie povertie ci the mayster apothe- 

carje woulde make him wy^yngiy yeide to that 

whych he pretended to demaunde." 

^ The Utter tww not nice,] Was not of small 
import, 

^ I 4o defy thy conjurations,'] Paris conceived 
BoBoeQ to have burst open the monument lor no 
other purpose than to dp some vUlanous shame on th# 
dead bodies^ such as witches are reported to have 
practised; and therefore tells him he de£bes him, and 
the magic arts which he suspects he is preparing to 
use. aTEsvtNs. 

^ —presence — ] A presence h ^ pMic room* 

^ Come, Utter conduct,] Conduct is here ixm^ 
ductor, 

^ Have lost a brace o/* kinsmen:] Mereutie aod 
faris. 

END OF VOLUME XIII. 



Pnnied l>y T. OAVISON, 
Wbitefhan. 
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